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PREFACE. 


I (lesiro to acknowledge my obligations to tho 
Report on the Laud Revenue Settlement of the Sarabal- 
pur District 1006) by Mr. F. Dewar, i.c.s., wl'.ich has 
been freely laid under contribution for the compilation 
of this volume. I beg also to express my thanks to 
Mr. A. N. Moberly, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner of 
Sambalpur, for assistance in revising the drafts and 
supplying materials. 


L. S. S. O’M. 
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GAZETTEER 

OF THE 

SAMBALPUR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Sambalpur, the westernmost district of the Gkitikal 
Orissa Division, lies between 20’ 44' and 22° 4' north latitude 
and between 82° 39' and 84° 23' east longitude. It contains an 
area of 3,824 square miles, and has a population of 638,992 
persons according to the census of 1901. Formerly the district 
formed part of the Ohhattis»arh Division of the Central Provinces 
and had an area of 4,960 square miles with a population of 
829,698 persons ; but in October 1905 it was transferred to the 
Province of Bengal with the exception of the Phuljhar 
zamindari and the Ghandarpur-Padampur and Malkharoda estates, 
with an aggregate area of 1,136 square miles, which were 
attached to the Raipur and Bilaspur districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into two 
subdivisions, Sambalpur and Bargarb, with an area of 1,599 
and 2,225 square jniles respectively. They are called locally 
XJttartir and Dakshiutlr, i.e., the northern and southern tracts, 
with reference to their position north and south of the river 
Mahanadi. Another administrative division is that of khaka and 
zamindaris, the former consisting of the area held by village 
headmen direct from Government and the latter of estates held 
by intermediary proprietors. The principal town, and adminis- 
trative headquarters, is Sambalpur, situated on the Mahanadi 
in 21° 28' N. and 83° 58' E. The town is named after its 
tutelary goddess Samlai, who was installed here when it was 
founded ; and local tradition asserts that thi^ name is derived from 
the fact that a cotton tree {simul) grew ^ the place where her 
image was set up. ! 
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Sambalpur is bounded on the west by the district of Raipur and 
on the north-west by the Feudatory State of Sarangarh, on the 
north and north-east by the Gangpur State, and on the south-east 
and south by the States of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur and Patna. 

The district consists of a wide expanse of fairly open country 
fringed by forest-clad hills on the west, north and east, and 
intersected by the river Mahanadj. Speaking broadly, it is an 
undulating upland tract, the general slope of which is from north 
to south; hut it is much broken up by rugged ranges of hiUs, 
and is traversed in all directions by drainage channels leading 
from the hill ranges to the Mahanadi. Isolated hills rising 
abruptly from the plain are also common, and a considerable 
area consists of ground cut up by ravines or broad sandy ridges. 
The elevation of the plains poftion falls from nearly 7 50 feet on 
the north to 479 feet at Sambalpur. • 

One of the most prominent natural features of the district is 
the river Mahanadi. It flows through it in a great curve from 
north-west to south-east, and forms the boundary between the two 
subdivisions, with the exception of a small group of villages on its 
eastern bank, which are comprised withint he Sambalpur sub- 
division. To the east lies the whole of the Bargarh subdivision, 
the greater portion of which is an open plain, of great natural 
fertility, under close cultivation. The jungle has been almo.st 
completely cleared, little being left but mango, mahud and other 
fruit trees, with small patches here and there of all but useless 
scrub-wood. In spite of denudation, this part of the country 
is very picturesque, especially if seen from a slight elevation, 
when it has the appearance of a vast park. To the north of 
this plain is a range of hills known as the Barapahar range, and 
to the south-west, in the Borasambar zamindari, are other long 
ranges and the valley of the Ang river. To the west of the 
Mahanadi lies the Sambalpur subdivision, which is traversed by 
the Ib river, is cut up by numerous hill ranges and isolated peaks, 
and has forests scattered over the north, south and east. 

Next to the Mahanadi the most prominent natural feature con- 
sists of the Barapahar range of hills, which forms not only a distinct 
watershed, but also an important geographical and ethnological 
boundary between Sambalpur and Chhattisgarh. Chhattisgarh 
has a Hindi-speaking people, while Sambalpur has an Oriya popu- 
lation ; and the black soil which is so marked a feature in Raipur and 
Bilaspur is almost wholly absent, giving place to a light sandy soil. 

There are four m’uor natural divisions with different physical 
features, viz., (1) the Bargarh plain, (2) Borasambar, (3) Amba- 
bhona and Lakhanpur, and (4) the Sambalpur tahsll. 
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The Bargarh plain consists of an undulating tract of country 
sloping Jrom the foot of the Barapahar hills on the north to 
the borders of the Sonpur and Patna States on the south. It 
is drained chiefly ^ the Danta and Jira rivers, which flow 
obliquely across it from north-west to south-east until they join 
the Mahanadi. They and their tributaries arc mere drainage 
channels deeply cut in the sandy soil, and for seven months in the 
year have an attenuated stream, but come down in sudden floods 
during the rains. As recently as 30 years ago there were 
extensive areas under forest in the west of this plain, while patches 
of jungle occupied the higher ridges, but these have now 
disappeared. Much of the forest land has been brought under 
cultivation, but most of the surface is too hight)r too broken for 
tillage, and large areas now lie idle. The country is nowhere 
* bare of vegetation, however, and the villages are deeply 
embowered in palm and mango groves. 

The second tract, Borasambar, lies to the south-west of the 
Bargarh plain. It is bounded by high hills on the north and 
south, and the intervening plain is drained by the Ang river, 
which rises in the south-west, describes a great semi-circle to the 
north, and then runs eastward in a widening vaUey. Amba- 
bhona and Lakhanpur lie to the north-west of the Bargarh 
subdivision and are cut off from the rest of the district by the 
Barapahar range. The former is a fairly level tract sloping down 
from the hills to the river Mahanadi, and is under close cultiva- 
tion. Lakhanpur is a wide valley surrounded by forest-clad hills 
and also closely cultivated, but the jurisdiction of the outpost 
includes some villages along the bank of the Mahanadi and others 
which are mere forest clearings. The Sambalpur tahsil occupies 
the remainder of the district, and here the villages are found along 
the banks of the Mahanadi river, in the valley of the Ib river, and 
in the valleys and glens in the Garh Loisingh and Jujumara 
zamindaris to the south. Hills and forests are scattered over 
a considerable area, but rice cultivation :s steadily extending as 
Hindu cultivators are spreading fast into the hill and forest 
villages. 

The main hiU ranges are contained in the Bargarh subdivi- Hill 
sion, the largest being the Barapahar (literally the 12 hills), 
which is practically a succession of ranges covering an area of 
over 300 square miles. They attain a height of 2,267 feet at 
Debrigarh and are covered with jungle, but scattered here and 
there are small villages with a fringe of cultivation ; most of the 
villages, however, have now been acquired by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Historically, these hills are of interest, as they were the 
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strongliold of the insuigeutfl in the rebellion of 1857. Tlie main 
portion of the range ia situated in the north-west of the Bargarh 
subdivision, where it separates Ambabhona and Laihanpur from 
the rest of the district. To the east of the Mahanadi it is 
eontinued in a long chain, which gradually decreases in height 
till it crosses into the Grangpur State. To the south-west an 
outlying ridge projects for about 30 miles as far as the Siaghora 
pass, just beyond the border of the district, where the Sambalpur- 
Eaipur road winds through it. This pass has been the scene of 
many an action between the predatory Gonds of Phuljhar and 
their more civilized assailants ; and in 1857 the British troops had 
to fight their way through it on three successive occasions when 
marching to the relief of Sambalpur. On the south-eastern 
boundary of the subdivision, a few miles west of the Mahanad! 
‘river, there is another small range, which rises to a height of* 
1,287 feet in a peak 6 miles due west of Sambalpur. 

The second group of hills is found in the Borasambar 
aamindihi. Along the southern boundary a well-defined range 
separates it from the Patna State. The range, which is known 
as the Q-andamardan range, averages 2,000 to 3,000 feet in 
height and reaches its highest point (3,234 feet) in the hill 
above NarsinghnSth, one of the most picturesque places in 
the district, with a stream falling in cascades down a steep 
hillside. From this range another branches off to the west 
of NarsinghnSth, running first north and then north-east to 
near Jagdalpur, where it is broken by the Ang river. It next 
runs eastwards to Tal, and then to the north-east, formiug the 
boundary between this district and Phuljhar, until it reaches 
Sarangarh at the point of tiijunction. There are also several 
isolated hills of no great size in the zamindari. 

In the Sambalpur subdivision one of the principal ranges is 
that of Jharghati, which crosses the Eanchi road some 20 miles 
north of Sambalpur near the Eengali railway station. Its highest 
point is 1,693 feet abov^ the plain, and, like the Barapahar range, 
it was one of the rebel strongholds in the rising of 1857. To the 
south are a succession of broken ranges running parallel with the 
Mahanad!, which rise to 1,563 feet at Mundher and to 2,331 
feet at Bodhapali in the Xioisingh zamindari. There are a number 
of other small ranges and isolated hills scattered over the sub- 
division. Among these may be mentioned a range running south- 
east from Sunari (a village 20 miles north-west of Sambalpur), 
the highest point of which is 1,549 feet above sea-level, and 
two hills close to one another, about 10 miles north-west of 
Sambalpur, called the Gotwaki and Guja hills, with a height 
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of 1,158 and 1,264 feet respectively. Another high hill is that 
called Mandobanj (1,403 feet) in the range west of Eengali, 
which in the subsequent account of the geology of the district 
is called the Katarhaga range from the village of that name to 
the north. A noticeable feature of the hill system is the absence 
of the flat-topped trap hUla which are so common to the north 
and west. 

The district forms part of the central basin of the Mahanadl, Ritbb 
which traverses it from north-west to south-east for a distance of 
nearly 90 miles. The other rivers are of minor importance, being 
mainly tributaries of the Mahanadi, such as the Ib, Jira and 
Danta. The following is a brief account of the principal rivers. 

The Mahanadi enters the district in the extreme north-east Mahanadi 
of the Bargarh subdivision and for some distance flows to the 
east forming the boundary between it and the Padampur zamin- 
dari. A few miles north of Mura it takes a south-easterly direc- 
tion, separating the Sambalpnr and Bargarh subdivisions, and 
12 miles north of Sambalpnr is joined by the Ib flowing from the 
north-east. After receiving this tributary, it describes a wide 
curve and turns due south, flowing into the Sonpur State, a few 
miles below Dhama. 

Throughout its course in this district the Mahanadi is a river 
of the first magnitude, having a breadth of more than a mile 
in flood time, when it brings down a vast sheet of muddy 
water, overflowing its submerged banks and carrying with it 
boughs, trunks of trees, and occasionally the corpses of men and 
animals. For eight months in the year, however, it is nothing 
more than a narrow and shallow channel winding through a wide 
expanse of sand. In the upper portion of its course its bed is 
open and sandy, with banks usually low, bare and unattractive ; 
but near Padampur it enters a series of rocks, which crop up all 
over its bed and split it into streamlets for several miles, thereby 
rendering it, if not unnavigable, at least very difficult of naviga- 
tion. Further down its course is broken by rapids in several 
places, until it reaches Sambalpur. There its course is less 
obstructed, but it is occasionally interrupted by great rocks, which 
have been described as “the terror of boatmen — standing -up' 
in mid-stream and realising the exact notion of Scylla ai^ 
Charybdis.”* At Kansumra six miles below Sambalpur there are ' ■ 

dangerous rapids, in which one or two boats are wrecked every year. 

In spite of rocks and rapids, boats can ascend the river, and 
before the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway it was the 


• Six C. Grant, Central Frovinoet Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1870. 
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and east of the Mahanadi are schistose and granitic gneisses, 
while in and near the town of Sambalpur the rocks are chiefly 
granitic and porphyritic gneisses. A point about 3 miles east 
of Sambalpur seems to be the centre of a great synclinical basin, 
the rocks on uU sides consisting of granitic and syenitic gneisses 
with schistose and shaly alterations. The Katarhaga range, 
north of Sambalpur and a little to the west of Bengali, is formed 
chiefly of quartzites; and in the tract north-west of the town, 
between the coal fields and the Lower Vindhyan rooks, appear 
schistose and granitic beds, commonly of a fine porphyritic variety. 
But perhaps the most prominent feature, especially in the area to 
the west of the Ib, is a series of ridges formed of quartzite with an 
almost constant strike from north-west to south-east. The most 
remarkable of these ridges culminates in the Sunari peak, which 
consists of protogine granites, covered by quartzites and sandy 
schists. Sonth of the Mahanadi the rocks consist principally 
of granitic gneisses, except in the neighbourhood of Barpali, 
where trap-dykes occur in some abundance. In the Borasambar 
area the hills are principally formed of several varieties of 
gametiferous gneisses. Grenerally speaking, the metamorphic 
rocks of the district owe their crystalline character very possibly to 
one and the same period of metamorphism, but it is improbable 
that they are the result of the metamorphism of one uniform series 
of rocks. 

. The district is fairly rich in minerals. Eecent exploration 
has resulted in the discovery of one seam of good steam coal and 
of two seams of rather inferior quality in the Rampur coal-field 
vithin easy reach of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The former 
is known as the Ib bridge- seam and contains coal more than 
seven feet in thickness. Two samples which have been analyzed 
contained 52 and 55 per cent, respectively of fixed carbon. lime, 
stone is foimd in the lower Tindhyan rocks from Padampur 
southwards. It varies from a somewhat splintery white and pink 
limestone to a blackish grey rock, in which there are strings of 
galena. The Mahanadi near Padampur contains large masses 
of this rock almost as pure as marble in appearance. There are 
also several outcrops of crystalKne limestone in the metamorphic 
rocks ; the principal of these are at Kujermat to the north and 
tow'ards Bolangir to the south. Iron ores are found in most 
parts of the hilly country on the borders of the district, 
especially in the Borasambar, Kolabira and Rampur zamindftris. 
Brown haematite appears in the rocks near Katarbaga, 16 miles 
north of Sambalpur, the ore being taken from the washed debris 
of the lode. 
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Galena occurs in the bed of the Mahanadi at JhanSn, 10 
miles north-west of Sambalpur town. The history of its dis- 
covery is interesting. Professor V. Ball of the Geological 
Department, on visiting Sambalpur in 1874, was shown some 
specimens, which had been kept by the people for over 25 years. 

It appeared that galenj, was discovered before 1850 and was 
extracted, to a small extent, and used as a substitute for surma or 
antimony for anointing the eyes. But the Baja, Narayan 
Singh, being afraid that the mineral might attract Europeans, 
stopped excavation and ordered the lode to be covered up and 
concealed. In 1874, it was rediscovered by a party of villagers 
working along a trench laid down by Professor Ball. Among the 
first specimens found was one (sent to the Geological Museum, 
Calcutta) weighing one maund six seers four chittacks, of which 
about half was galena. On assay the galena yielded 12 oz. 
and 5 cwt. of silver to a ton of lead, a small percentage hut 
enough to yield a profit on the cost of extraction. The bed is of 
quartz permeated by nests and strings of galena. The lode, 
however, does not rise to the surface or outcrop of the gneiss 
above the river bed, but begins somewhat abruptly several feet 
below. To the north of Sambalpur, near Talpuchia on the Ib, 
rolled pebbles, consisting of a mixture of oxide and carbonate of 
lead, have also been found.* 

Gold probably occurs pretty generally throughout those 
portions of the district in which metamorphic rocks prevail. 

The washers, however, confine themselves chiefly to the beds of 
the Mahanadi and the Ib ; though in the rains they are said to 
leave the larger rivers and wash in the small jungle streams. 
Gold-washers also work in the Ib below Tahud within the area 
occupied by the Talcher rocks ; but whether gold is derived 
directly from the Talcher rocks or has been brought down by 
the river is not known. The methods employed by, and the 
earnings of, the washers do not differ materially from those in 
Singhbhum district.* Mica also exists, but the plates are too 
small to be of commercial value. 

The district has long been famous as a diamond producing Diamonds, 
tract, and some of the oldest writers speak of the diamoncfe 
formd in it as being of the purest qu^ity found in India. 

As early as 1766 Clive sent an officer, Mr. Molte, to Sambalpur, 
to purchase diamonds, as he wished to use them as a convenient 
means of remitting money to England. This officer purchased 
a few diamonds, which at that time were found at the junction 

* V. Ball, On the Diamond, Bold and Lead Ore* of the Sambalpur ditirict. 

Bee. Geo, Suit. Ind., Vol. X, pp. IS6-192,, 
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of the Ib and Mabanadi. Dr. Breton, -a surgeon in the East 
India Company’s service, gives details of the numbers and 
weights of the diamonds foimd in the Mahanadi between 1804 
and 1818, from which we learn that one stone weighing 672 
grains or 210'6 carats was seized by the Maratha Commandant in 
1809. Nothing is known of the subsequent history of this stone, 
but its weight would give it a' high rank among the largest 
diamonds ever found. Other stones weighing 288 and 308 grains 
were received by the Rani of Sambalpur, and in 1818 a diamond 
weighing 84 grains and valued at Es. 5,000, was brought to the 
British Agent, who forwarded it to Government. 

Professor Ball gives the following account of the way in which 
diamond mining was conducted under native rule: — “From 
personal enquiry from the oldest of the Jhoras, or washers at the 
village of Jhunan, and from various other sources, the following 
details have been obtained as to the manner in which the opera- 
tions were carried on in the Raja’s time. In the centre of the 
Mahanadi, near Jhunan, there is an island called Hirakud, 
which is about 4 miles long and for that distance separates 
the waters of the river into two channels. In each year, about 
the beginning of March or even later, when other work was 
slack and the level of the water was approaching its lowest, 
a large number of people — according to some of the present 
inhabitants as many as five thousand — assembled and raised an 
embankment across the mouth of the northern channel, its share of 
water being thus deflected into the southern. In the stagnant 
pools left in the former, suflScient water remained to enable the 
washers to wash the gravel accumulated between the rocks, in 
their rude wooden trays and cradles. Upon women seems to have 
fallen the chief burden of the actual washing, while the men 
collected the stuff. The implements employed and the method of 
washing v.'ere similar to those commonly adopted in gold-washing, 
save only that the finer gravel was not thrown away until it had 
been thoroughly searched for diamonds. Whatever gold was 
found became the property of the washer. Those who were so 
fortunate as to find a valuable stone were rewarded by being given 
a village. According to some accounts, the washers generally 
held their villages and lands rent-free ; but it is scarcely likely 
that all who were engaged in tlie operations should have done so. 
The people apparently did not regard their (in a manner) 
enforced services as involving any great hardship ; they would he 
glad to see the annual search re-established on the old terms.”* 

• V. Ball, Manual of the Otology of India, Fart III, Economic Otology, 
Calcutta, 1881, 
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When Sambalpur \fas taken over by the British, the Govern- 
ment offered to lease out the right to mine diamonds, and in 
1856 a notification, appeared in the Gazette describing the pros- 
pects in somewhat glowing terms. For a short time a lease was 
held by an European at the very low rate of Es. 200 per annum ; 
but as it was given up voluntarily, it may be concluded that the 
lessee did not make it pay. The fact that the Government resumed- 
possession of the rent-free villages, while the Raja’s operations 
had been carried on without any original outlay, materially 
altered the case, and rendered the employment of a considerable 
amount of capital then, as it would be now, an absolute necessity. 

As regards the origin of the diamonds. Professor Ball writes 
as follows : — “ The geological structure of the country leaves but 
little room for doubt as to the source from whence they are derived. 
Coincident with their occurrence is that of a group of rocks 
referable to the Lower Vindhyan or Kamul series, certain members 
of which series are now found, or are believed to have formerly 
existed, in the vicinity of all the known diamond-yielding localities 
in India, and in the case of actual rock-workings include the 
matrix of the gems. In several of the early accounts, the belief is 
either stated or implied that the diamonds are brought into the 
Mahanadi by its large tributary, the Ib. But we have the positive 
assurance of the natives that diamonds have not been found in 
that river, although gold is and has been regularly washed for. 
On the other hand, diamonds have certainly been found in the bed 
of the Mahanadi as far west as Chandarpur, and at other inter- 
mediate places, well within the area which is exclusively occupied 
by the quartzites, sandstone shales, and limestones of Yindhyan 
age. The fact that the place, Hirakud, where the diamonds were 
washed for, is on metamorphic rocks, may be readily explained by 
the physical features of the ground. The rocky nature of the 
bed there, and the double channel caused by the island, afforded 
unusual facilities for, in the first place, tlie retention of the 
diamonds brought down by the river, and, secondly, for the oper- 
ations by which the bed could on one side be laid bare, and the 
gravel washed by the simple contrivances known to the natives. 
It is impossible to say at present which the actual bed or beds -of 
rock may be whence the diamonds have been derived, as there is 
no record or appearance of the rock matrix ever having been 
worked; but from the general lithological resemblance of the 
sandstones and shales of the Barapahar hills with the diamond- 
bearing beds, and their associates in other parts of India, it seems 
not improbable that they include the matrix. Above Padampur, 
the Mahanadi runs through rooks of this age, and any one who 
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may hereafter embark upon the undertaking of Bearchiag for 
diamonds in Sambalpur should confine his operations, in the first 
instance, to the streams and small rivers which rise in the 
Barapabar hills and join the Mahanadi on the south.” 

Pebbles of beryl, topaz, carbuncle, amethyst, cornelian, and 
clear quartz also used to be collected in the Mahanadi ; but there 
is no record of either sapphiras or rubies ever having been found. 
It is probable that the matrix of these, or most of them, exists in 
the metamorphic rocks, and- is therefore distinct from that of 
diamonds.* 

Sambalpur is, on the whole, a well-wooded country, Govern- 
ment reserved forests extending over 396 square miles, while 
zamindari forests have an area of 375 square miles. These forests 
are found mainly on the hills and in the broken country which 
forms so large a portion of the district. In the more level tracts 
the light sandy soil is admirably suited for the growth of fruit 
trees, and the abundance of mango groves and clumps of palm 
trees gives the village scenery a distinct charm. The forest 
vegetation of Sambalpur is included in the great sal belt ; and in 
the south-east, where the climate is somewhat moist, the forest has 
a tendency to become nearly evergreen. 

The principal timber tree is rengal or sal {Shorea rohusta), 
which is used for building houses and boats, for railway sleepers, 
country carts and agricultural implements: Next in importance 
as a timber tree is pidsal or bijd {Pterocarpus Marsupium), which 
is used for making furniture, while sdhdj or sdj {Terminalia 
tomentosa) yields the commonest of all the building timbers, its 
bark being also used for tanning. Among other economically 
useful timber trees may be mentioned karla or gardri {Ckistanthm 
coUiniis), lendya or senJia {^Lagerstrmnia parviflora) and dhaora 
(Anogneisstcs hlifolia), which are all employed for building 
purposes, while the tree last named is invariably used for making 
axles of carts. Bandhan or tinsd {Ougeinia dalbergioides), mundi 
or heim {Stepbegyne yardfolia') and haldu or halenda {Adina 
cordtfoUa) also belong to this class, but are not found in any 
abundance. Teak {Tedom grandis) is confined to two places, 
viz., the Government forest of Lachhmidungri within 5 miles 
of Sambalpur and a small plantation near the rifle range at that 
town. The species yielding ornamental timber include shisharm 
or rose- wood {Dalbergia latifolia), gambhdri or kumdr (Gmelina 
arborea), bhird or satin-wood {Chloroxyhn Bwietenia), kendu or 
ebony {Diospyros melanexylon) and rohan or Indian redwood 

•V. Ball, Manual oj the Oeology of India, Part III, Mconomia Geology, 
Calcuttk, 1881. 
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(Soymida febrijuga). From the harird or harrd {Terminalia 
Cbehula) the myrobalans of commerce are obtained, and its 
allied species baherd (Terminalia belerica) yields an inferior 
timber and a fruit which is used medicinally. The wood of the 
Jcmum (Schkichera trijuga) is commonly ' used for making 
sugarcane presses and oil mills, while^ its -fruit is eaten, and oil 
is extracted from its seed. The &imul or cotton tree (Bombax 
malaharicum) is common in the forests and also in the open 
country, the cotton surrounding the seeds being used to stuff 
quilts and cushions. 

Among trees conspicuous for their beautiful flowers may be 
mentioned the sundri or amaltda (Cauia fistula) with long 
pendulous racemes of yellow flowers, which have given it the name 
of the Indian laburnum, and also the ganidri (Cochlospermum 
gossypiuin), a tree with large yellow flowers growing on dry stony 
slopes ; the wood of the latter tree is used by postal runners for 
torches during the night time, while its gum furnishes an article 
of food. OE other flowering trees the most common are the 
kuthar or kachndr (BauJmia cariegata) with large blossoms of 
four white petals and one pink or variegated petal, and the 
palds or pakd (Biitea frondosa), remarkable for its brilliant scarlet- 
orange flowers appearing when the tree is quite leafless ; the 
latter are useful for dyeing, while its fibrous roots are made 
into ropes. The siris (Albizzia Lebbek), a handsome tree with 
greenish-yellow flowers, is found in the forest, but is rare. The 
principal flowering shrubs are the kharkhasa or sihdru (Nyctanthes 
arbor-trhtis), with fragrant yellowish-white flowers used for 
garlands and also for dyes, and the dhdlnki or dhauri ( Woodfordia 
floribunda) bearing red flowers, which are made into the 
vermilion dye so familiar during the Holi festival. Flowering 
herbaceous plants are few, and the most brilliant flowers are 
found on the trees. 

Among small trees or shrubs growing in scrub- jungle may be 
mentioned the char or achdr (Buchanania latifolia), the fruit of 
which is an ingredient of sweetmeats and is also bartered for 
salt ; the graceful donld (Phyllantkm emblica), the leaves of which 
are used for tanning ; and dhdman (Oreicia restHa), the wood of 
which is made iato cart shafts. There are two species of Zizyphus 
,very common in the forests, viz., bair (Zizyphus Jtijuba), which is 
found on the sites of old deserted villages, and ghanto or ghatol 
(Zizyphm Xylopyra). There are also two species of Gardenia, 
viz., kurdu or dekamali (Gardenia gummifera), the gum of which 
is used medicinally, while its fruit is eaten when ripe, and 
damkurdu (Gardenia latifolia), from the wood of which combs 
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are made. The fruit of the patwdphal or mainphal {Randia 
dumeionm) is used medicmallj, and the roots of the kure or 
hida (^Hohnhena antidysenterica) are an antidote for diarrhoea 
and dysentery. Three other trees common in scrub jungle on 
the dry slopes of the hills are salhia or salat {Boswellia thurifera), 
(jirungih or kulu {Stefculia ureas) and mai or moaai {Odina 
Wodier) . 

The principal creepers are sialpaita or mahul {Bauhinia 
Vahlii), the leaves of which are used for making country 
umbrellas and for plates, while the pods are fried, the seeds are 
eaten, and the fibrous bark is converted into string ; and budkla 
{Butea superha), the leaves and flowers of which resemble those 
of the palas {Bidea frondosa). Bendrocalamm strictus is the only 
bamboo found in the forests. 

Of trees growing in the open country the most important is 
the mahula or niahua {Bassia lalifolia) with its lofty spreading 
foliage. Its flou'ers are used as an article of food and also for the 
manufacture of country spirit. Bjtnbur or babul (Acacia arabka) 
is a tree favouring black cotton soil and, except on the banks of 
tanks, is rare in the Sambalpur district, and so is the gulura or 
reimja (Acacia Icucophlcea) . Of the family, or gular 

(Ficus glomerata), bar ox banyan (Ficus indica) and pipal (Ficus 
relujiasa) are abundant in the open country, and are also planted 
in villages from religious motives, for they are believed to be 
the resort of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. 
The most common tree planted in groves in' the neighbourhood of 
villages is the mango. Other trees planted for the sake of their 
fruit are teutuli or tamarind (Tamarindus indica), kaith (Feronia 
elephantuin), hair or wild plum (Ziz'jphus Jnjuba), paniis (Artocar- 
pus integrifolia), nmnaga (Moringa pterggosperma), jandju or jdmun 
(Eugenia Jambolana). and bahalpkal (Cordia myxa). Limb or 
n'tm (Melia indica) is planted freely, as it is supposed to be a 
disinfectant purifying the air; karanj (Pongamia glabra) is 
planted for the sake of its fruit and the oil extracted from its" 
seeds, which is used medicinally for itch. The following trees 
are generally planted about the precincts of temples: — bel 
(Aegle Mannelos), laula or molsuri (Mimmops Elengi) and 
asoka (Pohjnlthia longifolia). The leaves of the first are sacred to 
Siva, the fragrant star-like flowers of the second are an object of 
worship, and the twigs and leaves of the third are used on festival 
occasions for fe.tooning the shrines. Of the trees mentioned 
above, the gular, banyan, pipal, m&ngo, jdmun, karanj and asoka are 
commonly grown in avenues, and other avenue trees often planted 
are bakam (Mtllingionia horjensis) and siris (Albizzia Lebbek). The 
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palmyra palm {Boraws flabellifer) is very common and is planted 
in almost every village, as its fruit when ripe is used as an 
article of food. The date palm {Phcenix syhedris) is also met 
with, but not in all parts of the district. The kattang bamboo 
{Bambus't arundinncea) is often found planted in towns and 
villages. 

There is a dearth of good grazing grasses, but the succulent 
duh [Cynodon dactylon), which is sacred to Ganesh, grows all 
over the district on sandy soil where there is some moisture. 

Another good grass called musakdni or musyal {Iseiknia Wighlii) 
is generally confined to old fallows or the ridges which form 
the boundaries of fields; it prefers clayey soil and is rarely 
found in the forests. The commonest grass of all is the sukla 
or kusal {Pollinia argent ea), which is found everywhere in the 
forests and elevated places ; it is really the common fodder grass 
of the district, and is excellent while young. Another grass 
found all over the district in small quantities is panmi 
or hhaber ( Pollinia eriopoda ) , which is used for rope making. 

Ajnong. rarer grasses may be mentioned kel or kaila {Andropogon 
anmlatm), kkas (Andropog >n squamsus), tikhari {Andropogon 
Sehesnanthus), which yields the aromatic rusa oil, and kan% {Saccha- 
rum sponfaneum), which is used in religious ceremonies and is 
an enemy dreaded by the wheat cultivator. There are two weeds 
of the Cassia species, of which Cassia tora (known as chakhandd) 
is very common ; it is eaten when young as a vegetable.* 

“ Sambalpur,” writes Mr. Dewar, “ is reputedly a good big ZooLoav. 
game district, and in past years has been one of the happiest 
hunting grounds in the Central Provinces. But the cutting out 
of fhe forests and the spread of rice and cane cultivation into 
all the valleys and up all the streams have of late years curtailed 
the grazing groimds of wild animals and cut off their water- 
supplies. The •available watering places are few and are easily 
watched by the poacher, who does much killing by night in the 
hot months. This abuse is very difficult to stop so long as the 
profitable trade in hides and horns is not restricted.” 

In spite, however, of this diminution in the number of wild Wild 
animals, and especially of ruminants, few districts in Bengal 
have such a wealth and variety of animal life. Though their 
numbers have greatly decreased in recent years, tigers are s till 
fSirly numerous. They are found mostly in the forest-clad hills 
bordering the district, from which they move into the neighbour- 
ing States if disturbed by wood cutting, coming back again when 

• This acconn.t of the botany of Sambalpar has been prepared from a note by 
Mr. S. Q. Paranjpe, formerly Divisional Forest Officer, Sambalpur. 
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felling begins there. Panthers are more common than tigers, 
though more rarely seen by the sportsman ; they frequent open 
scrub-jungle throughout the district, and, like tiger, are very 
destructive to cattle. Leopards are common in the wooded tracts 
and are found in most of the small hiUs near villages. They are 
most daring in their depredations, often scaling the walls of 
a goat or sheep pen in the heart of a village and carrying 
off village dogs in the coolest manner. The chii&h or hunting 
leopard {Cjincelurus jubahn) is also met with occasionally, more 
especially in the more open country to the south and west. The 
red lynx (Felk caracal), though very rare, has been seen and 
identified on more than one occasion. It is found in the south- 
west of the district, and one is known to have been run down 
with dogs a mile to the east of Sambalpur. Among other species 
of the family Felidce may be mentioned the large civet eat, the 
lesser civet cat, the tree cat, the common jungle cat, and the 
leopard cat ; the cat last named is fairly common and has been 
seen at Lamdungri mthin 6 miles of Sambalpur. 

Wolves are rare, but are found in the neighbourhood of 
Saraipali and between Saraipali and Bprasambar in the south- 
west of the district. Packs of wild dog infest the forests and 
are very destructive to game. They have been met with in the 
jungles near Sasan Eengali and Lakhanpur (Rampur) and are 
said to come down regularly from Hingir. The striped hyaena 
and jackal are found all over the district, and the latter is 
described as infesting the Bargarh plain, where it does much 
damage to the finer and softer varieties of sugarcane. Ihe 
Indian fox is fairly common in the more open parts to the east 
of Sambalpur, and a few have been seen near the town and 
towards Borasambar. The Indian black bear or sloth bear ( Jjr&m 
labiatus) is very common in the forests, where his surly temper 
makes him more dangerous to the wayfarer eVen than tiger. 
Maulings by bear are frequent, most of the victims being women 
going down the jungle paths with loads to market or gathering 
mahud flowers in the early morning on the skirts of the forests. 
They also do a considerable amount of damage in the cane fields. 
Wild pig are even more mischievous ; for they abound all over 
the district, except in the open plain, and damage both rice and 
cane, destroying in either case much more than they can eat. 
They are rarely fired at by the village ghikdria, who confine their 
attention to deer ; but sometimes, when very troublesome, they 
are caught in pits. 

Wild elephants have disappeared from the district, though 
they occasionally make a foray into the cultivated land on the 
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borders of Rairakhol and Patna. The wild buffalo (Ros hubalm) 
is found, but is very rare, the only place in which it is met with 
being the valley of the Jonk river on the boundary between 
Sambalpur and llaipur ; it is believed that only one small herd 
now survives. The gmtr (B .s gaurus), the “ bison ” of sportsmen, 
is also rare, but is found on the Narsinghnath plateau in the 
Borasambar zamindari ; oases have been known of their coming 
as far inland as Hero Ghenupab near Sambalpur and directly 
south of that in Loisingh. Few representatives of the deer tribe 
are left. Chltal or spotted deer {Cercus axis) are found in the 
more open forests and glades, more especially in Borasambar and 
round Sambalpur itself, but are nowhere common ; to the north 
of the Mahanadi they have been exterminated. Both barking 
deer (Gerruhts nmntjao) and mouse deer {Tragulus meminua) 
certainly occur, but are rare. The former is occasionally found 
in the Eajpur jungle and the latter in the forests to the south. 

It might be expected that the sdmbar (Oercus unicolor) would 
be common in the fine forests of this district, but it has been 
almost exterminated, and one may go for a whole year with- 
out seeing one of these noble stags except on the borders of 
Borasambar and Barara. On the other hand, the nilgai or blue 
bull (Tragocamelus boselaphus) and the fonr-horned antelope 
are common. The antelope proper {Antilope cervicapra), the 
“black buck” of sportsmen, is however extremely rare, being 
found only in a small tract of open country to the north and 
west of Borasambar, and there only in small numbers. The 
ehinkara or ravine deer is said to be found in the forests. 

Among other animals may be mentioned the long-tailed 
langur or grey ape, the red-faced monkey, hedgehog, porcupine, 
mungoose, musk shrew, hare, badger and scaly ant-eater, all of 
which are common. The tribe of rodents includes the jerboa rat, 
the bandicoot, the common striped squirrel, and also the 
comparatively rare brown flying squirrel {Pteromyx oral), a large 
squirrel with loose folds of skin which can be spread out like 
a small parachute. The ordinary flying fox is common, and the 
otter is found in the Mahanadi and its tributary streams. 

' The district also possesses a comparatively rich variety of Game 
game birds. Pea fowl, red jungle-fowl and red spur-fowl are 
numerous in the forests, and painted spur-fowl are found in small 
numbers to the east. Grey partridgeare also found in small 
numbers, and the painted partridge in scrub-jungle towards the 
south and east. The large grey quail and bush quail are 
common, while the rain quail and large button quail are met with 
occaaionally. Sand grouse are found towards the west beyond 
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Bamela, and a few have been shot on the barer hiUs rotlttd 
Sambalpur itself. The Indian bustard has been identified. 
Green pigeon are plentiful, and plover are fairly common, but the 
blue rock pigeon is comparatively rare. 

Of water-fowl there are many representatives. During the 
cold weather duck and teal are plentiful on the many tanks 
scattered throughout the district, and also on the Mahanadi and 
lb, while snipe are equally plentiful on the marshy ground and 
irrigated rice fields below tanks. The principal varieties of 
immigrant duck are the pintail and gadwall, but the ruddy 
sheldrake or Brahraani duck is also very common. The comb, 
the spotted-hill, the pink-headed duck, and the shoveller are 
also met with occasionally. The common whistling teal and 
large whistling teal are frequently found, and also the blue- 
winged teal and cotton teal. The red-crested pochard is found 
in enormous numbers on all the larger stretches of water during 
the cold weather, besides the red-headed and white-eyed pochard. 
Flocks of demoiselle crane frequent the sandy stretches of the 
Mahtaadi at this time, as well as curlew, godwit, and two or 
three varieties of sand pipers. Snipe are common in the winter, 
and can be had at most camping places, though the snipe grounds 
below the tanka are seldom more than a hundred acres in area, 
so that big bags cannot be made. They are mainly pintail and 
jack snipe, hut the painted snipe is also found in small numbers. 

Fish of many varieties, including mahseer, tengrd and rohu, 
are abundant in the Mahanadi, and are also caught in the Ib, 
Ang and Jira. 

Poisonous snakes are very common The iguana is caught 
and eaten by the lowest classes.* 

The climate of Sambalpur, on the whole, compares favour- 
ably with that of other districts in Bengal. In the interior 
the temperature is, ordinarily, not excessively high, but in the 
town of Sambalpur the heat is aggravated during the summer 
months by radiation from the saudy bed of the Mahanadi. 
This season of the year, i e., from the middle of April to the 
end of June is distinctly trying, though comparatively healthy. 
The monsoon usually breaks in the second fortnight of June or 
ijQ. the first half of July, and this period is not impleasant except 
during breaks in the rains, when the weather at once becomes hot 
and oppressive. The cold season is pleasant, but it is of short 
duration, lasting practically only three months, and it is quite 

• This account of the Fauna of Sambalpur has been compiled mainly from 
notes contributed by Captain F. H. Watling, I.X.3., and Mr. J, J. Hobday, 
formerly Divisional Forest Officer, Ssmbalpnr. 
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■warn in February. The mean shade temperature for the year 
is 81®. Temperature falls to 49® in the winter months and is at 
its highest in May, when the thermometer rises to 112° and 113“ 
in the shade. 

The average rainfall is heavier and less capricious than that Biinfali . 
_of the Central Provinces, hut lighter and less steady than that of 
Bengal. The district appears to be situated on the edge of the 
monsoon current from the Bay of Bengal, which ensures a steady 
supply to the eastern portion, but falls off in strength westward 
of a line drawn from north to south through its centre. Conse- 
quently, as a rule, the rainfall in the Bargarh subdivision is not 
only less in amount, but also more variable than in the Sambalpnr 

subdivision. It is also 
possible that the short 
rainfall of the former 
tract may be due in 
part to the fact that 
extensive areas have 
been denuded of 
forest growth. The 
marginal table gives 
the normal rainfall 
for each month in the 
year and shews the 
differences between 
the amount falling in 
the east and west of 
the district ; but- it should be mentioned that Sambalpur is in 
the vicinity of hills, whereas Bargarh stands in an open plain 
at a distance of about 25 miles from the Barapahar range. It 
will be seen also that the average annual rainfall for the whole 
district is 58‘49 inches, but the amount varies largely from year 
to year, e.g., it was 33'23 inches in 1865 66, 94’63 inches in 
1896.97, and 44*33 inches in 1899-1900. 


Month. 

Sambtilpur. 

Bargarh. 

Average. 

January .„ 

o-5.a 

0 35 

0-14 

February 

0-58 

0-34 

0-46 

March 

0-89 

1-03 

0-96 

April 

0-57 

;0-39 

0 41 

May 

1-41 

1 03 

1-23 

June 

1208 

8 84 

10-46 

July 

19-87 

16-87 

18-37 

August 

16-39 

13-96 

15-18 

.September 

8'8(5 

7-75 

8-30 

October 

2-18 

1-73 

1 93 

November ... 

0-42 

0-44 

0-43 

December 

0-25 

0 23 

0-25 

Total 

63-98 

5300 

58-49 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

According to some authorities, Sambalpur may perhaps bo 
identified with Samhalaka, which Ptolemy mentions as a city 
in the country of the Mandalai, the Malli of Pliny, whose 
modem representatives are believed to he the Mundas. It may 
also have formed part of the territory of the Sahara!, whom 
General Cunningham takes to be the Suari of Pliny and 
would identify with the aboriginal Savaraa, a race still nume- 
rous in the district. The latter theory seems the more probable, 
as Ptolemy describes the river Manada as rising in the country 
of the Sabarai and says that diamonds were found there in 
abundance. The Manada is most probably the same as the 
Mahanadi, and Sambalpur has long had the reputation of produc- 
ing fine diamonds. Gibbon, indeed, states, vrithout however 
giving reasons: — “As well as we can compare ancient with 
modem geography, Rome was supplied with diamonds from the 
mine of Sumelpur in Bengal.” Tavernier, again, mentions 
Soumelpour as a region rich in diamonds, containing the most 
ancient mines in India, and this place has been identified by 
most writers with Sambalpur. 

Professor Ball, however, who has made a special study of the 
early references to diamond mines in India, has brought forward 
a mass of cumulative evidence to shew that Soumelpour is the 
same as Semah on the Koel (the Gouel of Tavernier) in the south 
of the Palamau district, though he admits that, so far as he 
knows, there is no local tradition of diamonds having been found 
in that river. He is also inclined to identify the latter place 
with the Samhalaka of Ptolemy in the country of the Mandalai, 
i.e., the Mundas of Ohota Nagpur; and in face of the evidence 
adduced by him, it is safer to regard the supposed antiquity of 
Sambalpur as purely speculative.* 

* J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India ae described by ttolemy (Calcutta 1885) pp. 
71, 167-9, 172-3 j V. Ball, A Geologist’s Contribution to the History of Ancient 
India, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIII, 1884; Manual of the Geology of India, Part 
III,Eeonomie Geology (Calcutta, 1881), p. 30; V. Ball, Tavernier’t TraveU in 
India (1889), voU II, pp. 81-86, 455-461. 
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According to tradition, Sambalpnr was at an early period l«om. 
under the rule of the Maharajas of PMna, who were the head 
of a cluster of States known as the Athara Giarhjat the 18 
forts) and dominated a large tract to the east of the Ratanpur 
kingdom. Their ancestor is said to have been a Eajput prince, 
who Kved near Mainpuri and was expelled from his territories by 
the Muhammadans. He came with his family to Patna, where 
he was killed in battle; but his wife, who was pregnant, was 
sheltered by a Binjhal, in whose hut she gave birth to a son. At 
that time PMna was divided amongst eight chiefs, each of whom 
took it in turn to reign for one day over the whole territory. 

The Rajput boy Eamai Deva, on growing up, killed the eight 
chiefs and made himself sole ruler of Patna. In succeeding 
reigns the family extended their influence over the surrounding 
territories, including the bulk of what is now the Sambalpur 
district, and the adjoining States, until all their chiefs became 
tributary. In the loth century A. D. Narsingh Deva, the 
twelfth Raja of Patna, ceded to his brother Balram Deva all the 
jungle country bounded on the north by the river Mahanadi, on 
the east by the river Tel, on the south by the Ang, and on the 
west by the J onk. Balram Deva, who is regarded as the founder 
of the Sambalpur Raj, first established himself at a place in the 
Bargarh tahil which he called Nuagarh, i.e., the new fort. 

Next, as his power grew, he made a new capital at a larger place 
called Baragarh, or the big fort, the modem Bargarh. Thence 
he moved to Chaurpur, a village lying opposite to Sambalpur 
on the southern bank of the river Mahanadi. One day, the 
story goes, he crossed the river, while out hunting, and set his 
hounds at a hare. After a long chase, he found, to his surprise, 
that the dogs had been repulsed by the hare, and strack by this 
extraordinary courage in the most timid of animals, concluded 
that there must be some supernatural virtue in the land. He 
therefore determined to build a fort there, and in it installed 
Samlai, the tutelary goddess of his family. The town thus 
established is the modem Sambalpur. A similar legend is still 
current regarding the foundation of Kharagpur, the city of the 
hare, in the Monghyr district. 

The State founded by Balram Deva soon became the most 
powerful of all the Garhjat States, and the power of the Sam- 
balpur chiefs steadily increased, while that of Patna declined. 
Balram Deva was succeeded by his eldest son Hirde Narayan 
Deva, and the latter by Balbhadra Sai, who settled the country 
now known as the Sonpur State on his second son Madan Gopal, 
whose descendants still hold it. His eldest son, Madhukar 8ai, 
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succeeded to the Saxnbalpur Eaj ; and on his death it pas!*ed to 
Baliar Singh, whose name is said to he derived from the fact that 
he was a strong man and powerful ruler, whose suzerainty was 
acknowledged by the chiefs of the eighteen Garhjats, viz., Bamra, 
Gangpur, Bonai, Patna, Sonpur, Khariar, Rairakhol, Eaigarh, 
Sarangarh, Biodra-Nuagarh, Sakti, Borasambar, Phuljhar, Baud, 
Athgarh, Panchgarh, Mayurbhanj and Keonjbar. The Rajas of 
Patna and Sonpur were of the same stock as the Raja of 
Pambalpur ; those of Gangpur, Bamra, Bonai, Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar, Khariar and Baud were, it is said, connected wit:h him 
by marriage ; and the rest were Rajputs, Binjhals and Gonds. 
Tradition still attests the prowess of Baliar Singh, tells how he 
overcame the Raja of Baud, and relates a quaint story of a 
pilgrimage he made to Puri. There he was invited to dine in 
the house of his mother’s sister, who was the queen dowager. 
The latter, who had heard of the courage and strength of Baliar 
Singh, challenged him to shew how he could defend himself if 
captured in his present unguarded state. Baliar Sing promptly 
replied: — “ Do not imagine me unguarded or unarmed. Even 
now I can destroy thousands. ” So saying, he drew from inside 
his coat and turban some knives and swords which he had kept 
concealed there ; it is said that he wore a teg a, or scimitar, so 
thin and slender, that it could be wrapped round his waist and 
worn as if it were a waist-band. The queen dowager, pleased 
with bis ready address, induced her son, the king of Puri, to 
bestow on Baliar Singh the high title of Sirakhand Chhaira- 
pati MaharaJ, i.e., the great lord of the country of diamonds. 

Baliar Singh was succeeded by his son Ratan Singh, and the 
latter by Chhatra Sai, who fortified the town of Sambalpur, 
erected a stronghold there, and excavated a tank, now known as 
Chhatrasagar, near the Patneswari temple. There is a tradition 
that the country wms invaded by the Muhammadan general 
Kalapahar during his reign. The story is that when KalapahSr 
invaded Orissa (A. D. 1568), the priests of Puri fled with the 
image of Jagannath and buried it on the Mahanadi to the 
south of Sambalpur. Kalapahar followed them to Sambalpur 
with his army, but could not force an entrance into the fort. 
While encamped outside it, his force w'as destroyed by the god- 
desses Samlai and Patneswari ; for the former assumed the form 
of a milkmaid and sold curds and milk to his soldiers, while the 
latter appeared as a malini or gardener and sold them fruit. Milk, 
curds and fruit spread desolation in the army, for cholera broke 
out ; and Samlai put Kalapahar to flight, capturing among other 
things his drum, the sound of which had the reputation of making 
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the limhs of the Hindu gods and goddesses fall off their images. 

The drum, ghanta or big hell, and ghulghula or small hell taken 
hy Samlai are still to he seen in her temple ; while the tombs of 
the Muhammadans who accompanied Kalapahar are pointed out 
at Sankerhandh, where his army encamped.* 

It should he added that the legend which says that the Muham- 
madan invasion took place during the reign of Chhatra Sai cannot 
very well he entertained ; for Mr. Motte, who visited Sambalpur 
in 1766, has left it on record that his son and successor Ajit Singh 
died in May that year. Local tradition says that the latter built 
the fort at Sambalpur as a protection against the raids of the 
Marathas, and this can well he believed; for Motte gives an 
account of how the Marathas attempted to storm the fort during 
his visit. He also makes it clear that the reign of Ajit Singh 
was one of internal feud and that this continued to he the order 
of the day when his son TJhhaya Singh succeeded. 

With TJhhaya Singh we enter on more certain ground, for we 
are no longer dependent on legend and tradition, hut have the ^ha 
narrative of Mr. Motte, which gives a graphic and detailed account conquest. 
of the country in 1766. This is of especial interest as being the 
first reliable account of Sambalpur, and is therefore published as 
an Appendix to this chapter. From other sources we learn that 
in the reign of TJhhaya Singh the forces of Sambalpur obtained 
a temporary success in the struggle with the spreading power 
of the Marathas — a struggle which ended half a century later 
in the annexation of Sambalpur. Several guns of large calibre, it 
is said, were being taken from Cuttack up the Mahanadi in boats, 
in order that they might be transported to Nagpur. Akbar Raya, 
the minister of TJhhaya Singh, thinking this a good opportunity 
to strengthen the Sambalpur fort, caused the boatmen to scuttle 
the boats in deep water, so that the guns all sunk, and many 
Maratha artillerymen were drowned. He then recovered eight 
of the guns and mounted them on the fort. The Raja of Nagpur 
sent a strong detachment to avenge the insult and recover the 
guns, but it was repulsed with slaughter. About the year 1797 
an outrage committed by Jait (or Jayet) Singh, the successor of 
TJbhaya Singh, led to the conquest of his principality by the 
Marathas. It appears that Nana Sahib Bhonsla, a relation of the 
Nagpur Raja, was going on a pilgrimage to Jagannath with a 
large party of followers, when he was treacherously attacked by the 
levies of Sambalpur and Sarangarb, and also by those of Sonpur 

* Report! Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol, XVII, pp. f.9-C0. I am indebted to 
Babn SatyabadI Fadbi and Babn Xaod Kiabore Bobidar of Sambalpur for aaaii- 
tance in preparing this account of the legendary biatory of Sambalpur* 
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and Band. He manage however, to make his way to Cuttack, 
and returning with some Marathi troops, succeeded after some 
severe fighting in making the Baud chief and Prithwi Singh, 
the chief of Sonpur, prisoners. He then encamped for the rainy 
season in the Sonpur eotmtry, and in the meantime Jait Singh 
strengthened the Samhalpur fort in expectation of being attacked. 
As soon as the rains were over, Nana Sahib appeared before 
Samhalpur, and regularly invested the town. For five months 
he remained before the walls without being able to effect an 
entrance, but by chance one of his men discovered that the moat 
near the Samlai gate was fordable. Nana Sahib, on hearing this, 
assembled his forces, made a rush across the moat, and forc^ the 
gate. The fort was quickly taken ; the Raja, Jait Singh, and his 
son, Maharaj Sai, were captured and sent as prisoners to ChandS ; 
and Bhup Singh, a Maratha leader, was left at Samhalpur to 
administer the country for the Maratha Government. 

Bhup Singh assumed an independent position, and on being 
called to Nagpur to account for his conduct, refused to comply 
with the summons. The Nagpur Raja then sent a large force to 
punish his contumacy, hut Bhup Singh surprised the Marathas in 
an ambuscade at the Singhora pass and drove them back in rout. 
This was only a temporary success. Bhup Singh foolishly pro- 
voked the enmity of one Chamra Gaontia by plundering his 
village, which was near the pass ; and shortly afterwards, when 
a second body of Marathas arrived from Nagpur, Ohamra placed 
the Maratha troops in ambush in the same pass. He then sent 
word to Bhup Singh that a few troopers were pillaging the 
country, and when Bhup Singh brought a force through the 
pass, the Marathas fell upon it and almost annihilated it. Bhup 
Singh fled to Samhalpur and thence retired with the Ranis of Jait 
Singh to Rolabira, from which he made frequent appeals for the 
assistance of the British. 

After this, Samhalpur remained imder the rule of the Mara- 
thas until 1803, when Raghuji Bhonsla, Raja of Nagpur, after 
the decisive battles of Assaye and Argaum, ceded it to the British 
by the treaty of Deogaon, together with the adjoining States 
and the seaboard districts of Orissa. The town was quietly 
occupied by Captain Roughsedge, with a portion of the Ramgarh 
local battalion, and Tatia Phamavis, the Maratha Governor, who 
had replaced Bhup Singh, withdrew to Nagpur. Samhalpur did 
not long remain under British suzerainty, for in 1805 it was 
gratuitously restored with the Patna State to Raghuji Bhonsla, 

“ in consideration,” the official account says, “ of the great loss 
to which the Raja had been subjected by the transfer of the 
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tribute and allegiance of the chiefs to the British Grovemment.” 

The real reason, however, for the cession may perhaps be found in 
the “ feebly economical policy ” of Sir Greorge Barlow, the then 
Glovemor-Qeneral, who laid down the principle that “ a certain 
extent of dominion, local power, and revenue, would be cheaply 
sacrificed for tranquillity and security within a contracted circle, 
and withdrew from every kind of relation with the Native States, 
to which we were not specifically pledged by treaty; and the 
minor principalities adjacent to or intermixed with the Maratha 
possessions were left to their fate.” * 

This withdrawal of the British protection, it is said, “ caused Mabatea 
great distress to all classes of the inhabitants, and many attempts 
were made to induce the Eaja of Berar to exclude them from the 
treaty and to receive an equivalent for them in some other part 
of our territories. He, however, remained obstinate, and we, 
being unwilling to create jealousy or diseontent by any further 
urging of the question, endeavoured to satisfy the people by 
promising that in the event of further circumstances bringing 
them again in our power, they should be permanently attached 
to the British ‘.dominions. ”t The Marathas, however, did not 
obtain possession of the country for some time. The Raja of 
Sambalpur offered so effectual an opposition to the cession, that 
in 1807 the Nagpur State was obliged to solicit the assistance 
of the British Glovernment, being unable itself to raise fimds 
suflficient to equip an adequate force ; and Mr. Elphinstone, the 
ambassador at Nagpur, was consequently directed to remonstrate 
with the Raja. Next year the Marathas, having tried open 
force without success, obtained possession of Sambalpur by means 
of treachery. They entered into a solemn engagement, confirmed 
by oaths and religious ceremonies, by which the Rani, on paying 
up arrears of tribute and undertaking for its future payment, 
was to be left in independent possession. Having thus lulled 
her suspicions, they suddenly attacked her troops and surprised 
the fortress. The Rani escaped with difficulty and made her way 
to the territories of the British Government, which granted her 
a pension of Rs. 600 a month.* 

Sambalpur remained imder the Maratha rule for nine years, 
and their administration was in the last degree tyrannical. 

Raghuji, deprived of a large part of his territory, tried to make 
the loss good by incessant exactions, which earned him the 
sobriquet of the big baniija. The Maratha Governors followed 

* Sir Alfred Lyall, The Uise of the British Doiuinion in India, 1893. 

t Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 1841. 

t W. Hamilton, Beecription of Eindostan, 1820. 
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suit, and an idea of their rapacity may be gathered from a 
quaint story told by Dr. Breton. A large diamond, -nreighing 
672 grains, had been found in the Mahanadl, and this the finders 
brought to the Eanl. Unfortunately she was engaged in the 
funeral ceremonies of her mother-in-law, and before they were 
finished, the Maratha troops arrived and expelled her from the 
country. A treacherous servant betrayed the secret to Chandraji, 
the Maratha commandant, who offered to give the finders a 
village and Es. 1,000 if they gave it up. When they claimed 
the reward, he stormed at them, saying they had given him a 
stone instead of a diamond, and had them driven from his 
presence.* 

Sambalpur again came under British suzerainty in 1817, 
when the fourth Maratha war broke out, being finaEy ceded 
by a treaty concluded in 1826. When the British troops took 
the field, the inhabitants of Sambalpur, mindful of the promise 
given 12 years before, made frequent offers to Major Eough- 
sedge, who was in command of the troops at Hazaribagh, to 
assist him in driving the Marath4s out of the country. It is 
significant of the detestation in which the latter were held that, 
when the fort of Sambalpur surrendered, the garrison made it a 
distinct condition that the British sepoys should escort them 
beyond the borders of the State and protect them from the attacks 
of the infuriated peasants. Jait Singh bad, meanwhile, been 
kept in confinement by the Marathas with his son ; but Major 
Eoughsedge pleaded his cause so energetically, that Sir Eichaid 
Jenkins, the Eesident at Nagpur, obtained his release from 
Chanda in 1817. He was restored to power in that year, but 
died in 1818, and the country was then administered by the 
British for a year. Maharaj Sai, the son of Jait Singh, was 
made Eaja in 1820, though without the feudal superiority which 
the former Eajas had held over the other chiefships, advantage 
being taken of the circumstances in which Sambalpur was found 
to annul the dependency of the chiefs of the neighbouring States 
to whom separate sanads were granted in 1821. 

Maharaj Sai died in 1827, and his widow, EanI Mohan 
Kumari, was allowed to succeed. Disturbances immediately 
broke out, and for some years there was constant internecine 
strife between the recognized rulers and pretenders to the chief- 
ship. The most prominent of the latter w as Surendra Sai, who 
claimed the ebiefship as being descended from Madhukar Sai, 


• P. Breton, Medico-Tofograjply of the Ceded Trotincis,Svvth-Wtst FronUer, 

1826. 
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the fourth Eaja of Sambalpur. He was readily supported by 
discontented Gond and Binjhal zamindars, who found their 
privileges threatened and their lands encroached on by Hindu 
favourites of the Etoi. Villages were plundered to within a 
few miles of Sambalpur ; and though Lieutenant Higgins, with 
a body of the Ramgarh Battalion, which was stationed in the 
fort, drove off the insurgents, matters became so serious, that it 
became necessary to march a force from Hazaribagh to put an 
end to the disturbances. This force- was commanded by Captain 
Wilkinson, who, after hanging several of the rebels, came to the 
conclusion that there would be endless trouble so long as the 
Ran! remained in power. He accordingly deposed her in 1833 
and set up Narayan Singh, a descendant of Bikram Singh, the 
eldest son of Raja Baliar Singh, who had hitherto been considered 
not qualified to hold the Raj owing to his mother being of inferior 
caste. Narayan Singh was at this time what is called at Sambal- 
pur a Bdbu, a title implying that the individual is of the Chauhan 
or chief’s family, and was apparently a sort of personal attendant 
on the Rani. He is described as having been perfectly astounded 
when it was proposed to make him Raja, so much so that he 
prayed the Agent not to exalt him to so dangerous a position. 
However, Mohan Kumar! was sent off to Cuttack, the Govern* 
ment troops were withdrawn, and Narayan Singh was left to 
manage his newly acquired principality as w'ell as he could. 

Rebellion broke out at once, the Gonds rising under Bal- 
bhadra Dao, a Gond zamindar of Lakhanpur ; and it was a long 
time before the rebellion could be put dowm, as the insurgents 
always found shelter in the vast range of hiUs known as the 
Barapahar. Balbhadra Dao was, however, at last slain at 
Debrigarh, the highest point of the hills and a noted rebel 
stronghold. An even more serious disturbance followed in 1839, 
chiefly due to Surendra Sai, who looked upon Narayan Singh 
as an usurper, and, as already mentioned, claimed the throne on 
the ground of his descent from the fourth Raja of Sambalpur. 

In 1840 he and his brother Udwant Sai, with their uncle Balram 
Singh, murdered in cold blood the son and father of Daiyao 
Singh, zamindar of Rimpur. Upon this the three were arrested, 
tried, and sent off to the jail at Hazaribagh as life-prisoners. 

Narayan Singh died in 1849, and his widow. Rani Mukhya- bbitish 
pan Devi, assumed the reins of government ; but as he had died asnexa- 
without male issue, the country W6is annexed by the British. 

This decision was taken in pursuance of Lord Dalhousie’s well- 
known Doctrine of Lapse ; but the case of Sambalpur was differ- 
ent from that of other native States, for no adoption had ever 
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been proposed, and the last Baja bad during his lifetime expressly 
intimated Ms wish that the British Government should take 
possession of his principality and provide for his Eanis.* Accord- 
ingly Mr. Crawford, the Agent to the Governor-General, issued 
a proclamation that the State had lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment, and sent two native officials, M-unshi Prasanna Lai and 
Eai Eup Singh, to take over the Eaj&’s papers, and to dispose 
of petty cases, etc. Mr. Crawford himself arrived at Sambalpur 
with a regiment of the Eamgarh Battalion in December 1849, 
bringing with him Dr. J. Cadenhead. The latter officer was 
left in charge of the district as Principal Assistant with Eup 
Singh as “ Native Assistant,” and Narayan Singh’s widow, Eani 
Mukhyapan Devi, was sent off to Cuttack, with a pension of 
Es. 100 per mensem. 

An idea of the internal state of the country before the British 
annexation may be gathered from the description given by 
lieutenant Kittoe in his account of a Journey through the Forests 
oj Orissa published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for May 1839. “ Sumbulpur,” he says, “ lapsed to the British 
Government in 1827 by the death of the late Eaja, but for some 
reason they sought for an heir-at-law and conferred it on an 
obscure and aged zamindar, and a perfect imbecile, who is now 
entirely in the hands of his crafty ministers. These people and 
the Brahmans possess the best lands and obtain his sanction to aU 
kinds of extortion ; the farmers in their turn grind their ryots ; 
the effects of such an unjust and oppressive system are every- 
where apparent. It is said that the Eaja realizes Es. 7,00,000 
per annum, but Es. 4,00,000 is perhaps nearer the mark, includ- 
ing valuable diamonds, which are occasionally found. It is 
certain that, were the province under proper rule, much more 
could be made of it. Therefore, it is to be hoped that on the 
demise of the present Eaja, who has no children, the Government 
will avail itself of the opportunity and resume it. At present 
it pays us an annual tribute of Es. 8,000, Es. 500 of which has 
for some years past been remitted in consideration of the dawk 
road being kept in repair, and the Jungle in its immediate 
vicinity cleared. 

“ The town of Sumbulpur extends for upwards of 2 miles along 
the proper left bank of the river ; of this space the fort occupies 
about three-quarters of a mile. It is fast falling to ruin ; the 
Eaja no longer resides in the old Noor (citadel, palace), which 

* The Adminiitration of Lord Lalhousie, Calcutta Beview^, Vol. XXII (p. 35), 
1854; Sir Charles Jackton and Lord Dalhousie, Calcutta Review, Vol. XLII, 

(p. 180 ), 1866 . 
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is occupied by some of his ofBcera ; there is a miserable garrison 
of a few ragamuffins dressed as sepahis, and some 20 or 30 sowars, 
whose steeds are like Pharaoh’s lean kine. The walls are in a 
very dilapidated state, having suffered much from the effects of 
the extraordinary flood in 1836. The bamboo thicket, which was 
cut down during the time the territory was in our possession, used 
to act as a breakwater, and protected the walls, which are very 
ill-constructed of unhewn stones. The ditch and swamp which 
defended the other three faces are in a great measure filled up 
and overgrown with weeds, and must render that quarter of the 
town very unhealthy. There is no appearance of any great 
trade being carried on, nor is there so much as the sight of such 
a large and populous place would lead you to suppose. Mer- 
chants concentrate here from Cuttack, Budruc, Nagpur, Bhopal, 
Chutteesgurh, Sirgoojah, and barter their goods. Those of the 
lower provinces bringing salt, eocoanuts, cotton, cloths, spices, 
brass utensils, etc., exchange the same with those of the central for 
wheat, gram, lac, and cotton. Gold in small lumps is also taken 
in payment, and occasionally diamonds. The only produce of 
the province exported consists of oil seeds, cotton and rice, which 
are taken by bullocks, and (during the rains) sent by water to the 
Mogulbundi of Orissa.” 

Lieutenant Kittoe adds an instructive instance of the methods 
of justice, saying— “ I was somewhat surprised one morning while 
tafcng my ride to see three human heads stuck on a pole at the 
junction of two roads near the town ; they were placed there in 
January 1838, their owners having forfeited them for treason, 
though not without a protracted and severe struggle.” As he 
visited Sambalpur in May 1838, these heads had been exposed 
for 4 months. 

The general nature of the rule of the native chiefs of Sambal- Fevdaii 
pur has been forcibly illustrated in the Settlement Report by 
Mr. Dewar. “ The royal household received supplies of neces- 
saries from its rich domain lauds in such villages as Talab lying 
near the palace, but while the Raja remained in residence at his 
headquarters, the headmen of villages, both far and near, sent in 
requisitions of produce in addition to their customary money 
payme.its. When he toured through his State, further supplies 
were exacted, and all officers of Government lived free of charge, 
and took toll not only from the fields and gardens but also from 
the looms and nets. At times villagers were liable to render 
unpaid labour on the roads and pubKo buildings. These, the 
usual incidents of feudal rule, represented an amount of taxation 
large out of proportion, with the fixed annual payments of casl;. 
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They were further added to on all exceptional or recurring 
occasions of expense by the levy of nazardnas on the headmen of 
villages. Their amounts were determinable only by the State, 
and they were liable to take the form of heavy benevolences. 
The zamindars, besides their nominal tributes, and besides the 
cost of presents paid and produce consumed during a royal pro- 
gress in time of peace, were in war time liable to he called out 
with men, arms and supplies. 

The total revenue, probably not less than five times the 
fixed annual collections, can never under this system have been a 
light one, even in prosperous and peaceful years. How heavily 
it pressed on the villages during the first half of the nineteenth 
century can still be recollected by old men. Progress in cultiva- 
tion was then hopelessly handicapped by the internal disorders 
that prevailed. These were not of the dignity of regular warfare, 
which, disastrous for a time, does not continuously harry the 
cultivator. To the leaders they were djmastic struggles, but to 
their followers and to the people at large they were episodes in a 
long inter-racial feud caiTied out bitterly in every village by 
means of raids, arson, torture and murder. The condition of the 
cultivator was not unlike that of French and English settlers in 
North America during the eighteenth century, when these had 
to constantly to guard their homes and fields against aboriginals 
led and armed by French and English captains. It is not 
surprising that even in the open parts of the country cultivation 
was limited to the immediate vicinity of fenced villages. 

“ It was in these circumstances that the district came under 
British rule.” 

The first acts of the new government were apparently neither 
iudicious nor conciliatory. The revenue was at once raised by 
one-fourth indiscriminately, without reference to the capabilities 
of the villages ; and the whole of the free-hold grants, religious 
and other, were resumed. Those wFo held villages entirely 
rent-free were assessed at half rates, without any reference to the 
period for which the grant had been held, or to the terms of 
the tenure. Assignments in money or grain from the revenues 
of villages were resumed, as well as assignments of land in 
villages. Great dissatisfaction was consequently created at 
the outset, and so seriously did the Brahmans, who form a 
numerous and powerful commvmity, look upon it, that they went 
in a body to Ranchi to appeal, without however obtaining any 
redress. In 1854 a second settlement was made on equally in- 
discriminate principles, the assessments of all villages being again 
raised by one-fourth. The result was an enormous rise in the 
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revenue obtained by Government. “The amount”, says a 
writer in 1851, “ paid by this State as tribute previous to 1849 
was only Es. 8,800. The amount now taken in the shape of direct 
revenue is Es. 74,000, of which only Rs. 25,000 are expended in 
the cost of collection and the payment of establishments, including 
an European ofBeer.” In these circumstances, it is perhaps not 
altogether surprising that, when Sureudra Sai headed a revolt 
during the Mutiny of 1857, he was joined by a number of chiefs, 
who feared further losses imder British settlements. The 
chief of Kolabira or Jaipur was one of the most powerful of these 
zamindars, and on his taking up the rebel cause, many of the 
others followed from the force of example, or were compelled to 
join by the more influential. A few, however, held aloof, among 
whom may be mentioned Gobind Singh of Jharsagura, who had 
previously revolted against the Rani Mohan Kumar! and looked 
upon himself as the rightful heir to the State. 

When the Mutiny of 1857* broke out, the troops stationed at Erbkc- 
Sambalpur consisted of a detachment (150 foot and 12 horse) of 
the ESmgarh Battalion, on the loyalty of which little reliance 
was placed, as it was believed to depend on the fidelity of the 
troops at Dinapore. The-se apprehensions were justified in the 
case of the detachment at Hazaribagh, which, on hearing of the 
rising at Dinapore, mutinied, plundered the treasury, broke open 
the jail, and released the prisoners, among whom were Surendra 
Sai, the claimant of the Sambalpur Raj, and his brother TJdwant 
Sai. All remained quiet, however, at Sambalpur, and the 
detachment remained perfectly staunch — as indeed it did through 
the whole course of the rebellion. Before the end of August 
rumours of insurrectionary movements had begun to spread, 
though no actual outbreak occurred for some time ; and early in 
September two companies of Madras troops were ordered up from 
Cuttack to Sambalpur by Mr Cockbum, the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

This judicious movement was probably the means of saving 
Sambalpur, for Surendra Sai and Udwant Sai soon after their 
release entered the district, and a number of followers quickly 
collectel round them. In the middle of September they entered 
the town of Sambalpur with a force of 1,400 or 1,600 men, and 
established themselves within the precincts of the old fort. 
Thence Surendra Sai sent to ask Captain Leigh, the Senior 


* This account of tlie 1/utiny l.asbeen prepared mainly from the “ Minute by 
the Lieutenant-Qoverno? o# Bengal on the Mutinies as they affected the Lower 
Provinces under the Government of Bengal." 
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Assistant Gommissioner in charge, to grant him an interview, 
stipulating for a safe conduct, l^en Captain Leigh received him 
on these terms, Surendra Sai assured him that he had no intention 
of aspiring to the Eaj, and that his only object was to induce 
Government to cancel the remaining portion of his and his 
brother’s imprisonment. Captain Leigh promised to represent the 
matter to Government, and in the meantime Surendra Sai agreed 
to disperse his followers and remain at Samhalpur, whilst TJdwant 
Sai was permitted to reside in the village of Khinda, a little 
distance off. The promise was soon broken, for on the 31st 
October Surendra Sai made his escape from Sambalpur and joined 
his brother at Khinda, where 1,400 men had assembled. 

A further reinforcement of two companies of the 40th Madras 
Native Infantry had been despatched under Captain Knocker 
from Cuttack on the 10th October, and with them were sent 50 
men of the Orissa Paik Companies, who were to undertake the 
station duties and so release the regular troops for more active 
service. Shortly afterwards. Lieutenant Hadow of the Madras 
Artillery having arrived at Cuttack with some light mountain ^nns, 
the Commissioner induced Major Bates to send him to Sambalpur 
with the guns and another company. This officer hurried up by 
forced marches, and was in time to take .part in an expedition 
which Captain Knocker made against Khinda and Kolabiii. In 
the latter place, which he reached on the 5th November, he des- 
troyed the house of the gaontis ; but he failed to capture Surendra 
Sai and his brother at Khinda, though he found their houses 
loopholed and prepared for defence. In only one place (Jhar- 
ghati) did he find any large gathering of armed men, and their 
numbers were concealed by the jungle. 

Matters had now assumed a serious aspect. Many of the 
principal zamindars were collecting their paiks for the purpose of 
resisting the Government, and the whole country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sambalpur was temporarily in the hands of the insur* 
gents, who were posted in strength at a distance of not more than 
3 or 4 miles from the station, and nightly fired on our pickets. 
Dr. Moore of the Madras Army, who had been ordered to proceed 
with Mr. Hanson to afford medical aid to the troops at Sam^pur, 
was mmrdered while on the march, his companion escaping and 
wandering about in the jungle without food until rescued by a 
party of Sebundis sent out by Captain Leigh. Captain Leigh 
himself marched out with a considerable body of the Madras 
corps to support the Sebundis, but was attacked by the rebels 
under cover of dense jimgle, and lost several of his men without 
being able to retaliate. 
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By the beginning of Deoemher the ddk road to Bombay was 
obstructed ; two of the dak stations bad been burnt down, while 
large bodies were collecting in various directions and committing 
excesses of all sorts. Mr. Cookbum, the Commissioner of Orissa, 
now despatched to Sambalpur the remainder of the 40th Madras 
Native Infantry, under the command of Major Bates, and with 
him the guns and artillerymen stationed at Cuttack. Meanwhile 
the Lieutenant-Governor authorized the formation of two com- 
panies of Sehundis for service in the district under Captain Bird 
of the 40th Madras Native Infantry and made a strong represen- 
tation to the Government of India, in consequence of which 
orders were sent to the Government of Madras to take immediate 
measures for strengthening Sambalpur. It was also decided to 
transfer Sambalpur temporarily to the Orissa Division, owing to 
the difficulty of access from the north and the heavy amount of 
work which pressed on the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 
Mr. Cockbum, who had been practically in charge of the district 
for some time before, assumed official charge on the 19th 
Decsffnher, and proceeded at onoe to Sambalpur, accompanied by a 
wing of the 5th Madras Native Infantry under Major Wyndham, 
and by a detachment of artillery under Captain Ellywn of the 
Madras Artillery, arriving there on the 20th January. 

In the meantime, Captain Wood had arrived at Sambalpur 
from Nagpur, with a squadron of the Nagpur Irregular Horse, 
On the 30th December he marched out with 73 of his own cavalry 
150 of the 40th Madras Native Infantry, and 50 of the Eamgarh 
Battalion ; and having surprised ^the enemy in a grove of trees, 
charged down on them with his cavalry, while the infantry came 
up in time to complete the rout. Captain Wood, who killed three 
of the enemy with his own hand alone, was wounded by an arrow. 
Surendra Sai again managed to effect his escape, but his brother, 
Chhabilo aliai Chhailo Sai was killed. Early in January Major 
Bates arrived at Sambalpur and assumed command of all the 
Jiroops in the district. He at once proceeded to force the Jharghati 
pass, which was held by Udwant Sai, destroyed the breastwork 
which had been thrown up, and seized a quantity of arms and 
ammvmition. He next destroyed the village of Kolabira, which 
had been a nest of rebels, and shortly afterwards the gao,i(id and 
thirteen of the most influential men gave themselves up. The 
estate was confiscated, and the guontid convicted of treason and 
hanged. A less successful sortie was made by Captain Leigh, 
who marched out with a small force but was unable to dislodge 
the rebels, who, to the number of about 1,500, were strongly 
posted on a hill, protected by dense jungle and stone banioades. 
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Shortly afterwards the Singhora pass on the road to NSgpnr 
was forced by Captain Shakespear, who, with a small force of 
Nagpur cavalry, successfully attacked the insurgents. Captain 
Wood and Captain Woodbridge were sent out with detachments to 
occupy this position, but on the 12th February Captain Wood- 
bridge was shot while marching on a post held by the rebels at 
Paharsirgira. On this, all the rank and file were seized with 
panic and fled, with the exception of two sepoys of the Banogarh 
Battalion, both of whom were wounded in an attempt to recover 
Captain Woodbridge ’s body. Two days later Ensign Warlow 
attacked the position, and driving the enemy off, recovered 
Captain Woodbridge’s body. He found them very strongly 
posted in a defile between two hills covered with jungle. Across 
the entrance of the defile they had erected a wall seven feet high 
and thirty feet long. Half way up the hill on the left 
was another stonework, which commanded the one in front, 
while on the crest of the pass was a third barricade. For some 
considerable distance in front they had cleared away the jungle, so 
that the troops in advancing would be exposed to theiF full 
fire and have no cover. Ensign Warlow, however, threw out two 
flanking parties to his right and left, while a third was to advance 
up the gorge and deliver a frontal attack as soon ss the other 
two parties should be engaged. The enemy, seeing their posi- 
tion turned, fled without offering any resistance. 

Vigorous measures were also taken by detachments sent out 
to various parts of the district ; but they were hampered by the 
nature of the country, its dense jungles and almost inaccessible 
hills, which afforded cover and a ready retreat for the insurgents. 
A successful attack was, however, made by Captain Nicholls, of 
the 5th Native Infantry, on a position in the Barapahar hills 
supposed to be inaccessible to regular troops. The rebels were 
driven from their fastness, and a store of provisions was taken. 

Towards the end of February ]85!i tranquillity began to be 
restored. The rebels were being hunted down in all directions, 
and among those captured were some of the zamindars who had 
been principally concerned in closing the roads to Cuttack and 
Calcutta. Three central posts for the regular troops, and eleven 
subordinate outposts for men of the Ramgarh Battalion and the 
recently raised Sebundis, were established by Mr. Cookburn. 
He then returned to Cuttack, after making arrangements for 
the security of the district, confiscating the estates of insurgent 
zamindars, and warning the friendly zamindars against harbour- 
ing rebels. His presence was no longer required at Sambalpur, 
ofr Colonel Foster, who had been invested with the chief civil and 
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military authority in the district, arrived at the end of March, 
and was soon able to report that he could dispense with the 
services of all but his own regiment and the Sebundis. For 
further assistance he relied upon the contingents of the local 
Eajas, who were now, he said, willing’ and anxious to support his 
authority and afford aid in the restoration of peace and order. 

Surendra Sai, the ringleader of the rebels, still remained at Close 
large, and for four years troops were employed in eveiy direction, 
trying to hunt him down and disperse his band, but without lios. 
success. The most daring atrocities were committed by him, and 
he terrorized the country, any villager who dared to give or offer 
assistance to Government, being murdered with his family and 
his village fired and plundered. The royal proclamation of 
amnesty failed to win his submission, but at last some of the 
chiefs were detached from Surendra Sai by the conciliatoiy policy 
adopted by Major Impey, who was placed in charge of Sambal- 
pur in 1861 in subordination to the Commissioner of Orissa. He 
offered a free pardon and restitution of confiscated property to 
all 'rebels with the exception of Surendra Sai, his son Mitra 
Bhanu Sai, and his brother IJdwant Sai ; and this offer induced 
many of the rebel chiefs who had been out since 1857 to sur- 
render. Some of the most trusted adherents of Surendra Sai, 
such as Hathi Singh and his brother Kunjal Singh 'of Ghes, 
Kamal Singh Dao and Khageswar Dao (descendants of Balbhadra 
Dao, the former rebel zamindar of Lakhanpur) still obstinately 
refused to submit unless he was made Raja of Sambalpur. 
When, however, Surendra Sai saw many of the chiefs being 
reinstated, and found also that fresh troops were being sent to 
hunt him down, he resolved to listen to the overtures of the 
Deputy Commissioner. He at first attempted to stipulate that, 
if he did give himself up, he should be made Raja ; but at last, 
seeing that the authorities intended to pardon him if he came in, 
yielded himself up in May 1862. Strange to say, his captains, 
Kunjal Singh, Kamal Singh, and one or two others, refused to 
surrender even then. One of the last excuses made by Surendra 
Sai was that Kamal Singh’s band wmuld not let him surrender 
unless he paid them a certain sum of money. This statement 
was fully believed by Major Impey, and he actually sent Us. 600 
to Surendra Sai to dijtribute amongst Kamal Singh’s followers, 
who were then in open rebellion. 

For some time after the surrender of Surendra Sai the country 
remained quiet. The rebel family had handsome stipends and 
several villages settled on them, and those who had been instru- 
mental in procuring their submission were also liberally rewarded* 

P 5? 
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On this ground alone, one Loknith Panda, a Brahman, who had 
two or three villages only, and who was very nearly hanged in 1857 
for being one of the first to join Snrendra Sai in the rebellion, 
was constituted a chief, and 1 9 khaha villages were made over to 
him, assessed at half rates fOr a period of 40 years. Mrityunjaya 
Panigrahi, another shrewd Brahman, was also rewarded on similar 
grounds. In short, the authorities seemed to think that nothing 
was too much to give to the men who were considered to have 
achieved the pacification of the country, which had been a prey to 
rebellion and bloodshed without intermission for five years. 

Early in 1863, however, fresh political upheavings commenced 
to be felt. Sambalpur had recently been incorporated with the 
Central Provinces, and the first visit of the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir E.) Temple, was made an opportunity for 
reviving the old demand for the restoration of native rule. 
A petition was got up purporting to be from the landholders. 
Brahmans, and influential people of Sambalpur, setting forth 
that they had been much harassed by the introduction of stamps, 
taxes, etc. ; that there were still rebel zaraindars in the hills, 
whose depredations they dreaded ; but that if Surendra Sai was 
made Eaja, all would be well, and the Government, in place of 
losing by the country, might demand a heavy tribute. Nothing 
was obtained by the petition, and it appears highly probable 
that it was engineered by Surendra Sai and his advisers, the 
names of many landholders and influential inhabitants having 
been aflBxed to it without their knowledge or consent. 

Shortly after the Chief Commissioner’s departure, affairs began 
to get more serious. Kamal Singh and his gang again appeared 
on the scene, and began committing savage outrages in the khaha 
vfllages. No less than 15 or 16 dacoities took place in six weeks, 
and a threatening letter was sent to the Deputy Commissioner 
warning him that the country would know no peace until 
Surendra Sai’s rights were recognized. It became evident that 
Surendra Sai was still bound up with Kamal Singh and other 
rebel leaders. By degrees some dangerous plots and intrigues 
were discovered distinctly proving that the surrender of Surendra 
Sai in 1862 was merely a blind, and that he had never for a 
moment intended to abandon the object of bis life, viz., the 
recovery of the Sambalpur Eaj. 

Major Impey died at Sambalpur in Dtcember 1863, but not 
before he had fully recognized the critical position of affairs 
and the necessity for arresting Surendra Sai and his immediate 
relations and adherents. Circumstances, however, prevented their 
arrest until the 23rd January 1864, when it was successfully 
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effected by the Deputy ComruiEsioner assisted by a few European 
officers stationed at the station. It was not legally proved that 
Surendra Sai was preparing to wage war against the Q-ovemment, 
but the Chief Commissioner and the Supreme Government recog- 
nized the necessity for keeping him, with certain of his relations 
and adherents, in confinement as dangerous political offenders. 

Daeoity then ceased, and profound peace succeeded the dangerous 
and critical period preceding his capture. 

It is reported that, of those arrested, Lokhnath Panda of 
Eampela and Mrityunjaya Panigrahi of Arda died in jail, while 
Padnath Guru was acquitted on appeal and returned to Sambal- 
pur. After remaining for some time in prison, Smrendra Sai and 
his brother Udwant Sai were released on condition that they 
remained at Eaipur, where TJdwant Sai died and Surendra Sfti 
became blind. Mitra Bhanu Sai, the son of Surendra Sai, was 
released on the surety of his father-in-law, the Eaja of Bonai, 
and in 1907 the Goveinment of India passed orders permitting 
him to return to Khinca. 

Few districts have been affected by so many administrative Admwis 
changes as Sambalpur. After the cession by the Maratb&s in 
1817, tho'ugh the direct rule rested with the Eaja, a general 
power of control was reserved for the British authorities, and 
soon after the accession of the last Eaja (1833) the State was 
placed under the Agent of the Governor-General for the South- 
West Frontier. This Agency, it may be explained, was called 
into existence by Eegulation XIII of 1833 after the suppression 
of the Kol rebellion of 1831-32, and at first comprised the 
greater part of what is now the Chota Nagpur Division, but 
subsequently Sambalppr, with other Tributary States, was added 
to it. In 1849 Sambalpur came under the direct rule of the 
British, and was administered by an officer styled the Principal 
Assistant of the Agent for the South-West Frontier, the latter 
having his headquarters at Eanchi. This arrangement continued 
till 1860, with a change in the titles of officers ; for in 1864 
the designation of the Agent of the South-West Frontier was 
changed to Commissioner of Ci.ota Nagpur, and that of the 
Principal Assistant to Senior Assistant Commissioner. In 1860 
Sambalpur was transferred to the Orissa Division of Bengal, and 
by a notification of the 30th April 1862 it was made over to 
the newly constituted Central Provinces. In October 1905 the 
bulk of the district was retransferred to the Province of Bengal. 

For some years past the Central Provinces had experienced 
such difficulties with the administration, owing to the ethnical 
and linguistic differences between it and other districts, that the 
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Chief Commissioner in 1901 had asked to he relieved of the 
district altogether. Although the Government of India were then 
unable to comply with his request, they were obliged to rescind 
a previous dechion of 1895, which had proved unworkable in 
practice, and to restore Oriya as the court language of Sambalpur. 
The transfer of Sambalpur was again urged upon the Govern- 
ment of India in 1904 by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Andrew Fraser, k.c.s.i. In the letter expressing his views 
it was stated: — “The greatest administrative inconvenience has 
been experienced, inasmuch as there is no other part of the Central 
Provinces where Oriya is spoken. It is necessary therefore for 
the officers of Government who are sent to administer the Sambal- 
pur district to acquire the Oriya language for their service in 
that district only. Native officers have to acquire the language 
as well as Europeans ; they are very much averse to coming down 
to Sambalpur for a short term of service when that requires the 
acquisition of a new language; and Sambalpur has become 
mainly on that account what may be called a penal district in 
the Central Provinces. Again the subordinate staff has to be 
manned by persons talking Oriya ; that means that it is practically 
impossible to transfer officials with any freedom from Sambalpur 
to any other part of the Province, or from any other district to 
Sambalpur, The natural result is that the administration of the 
Sambalpur district, in respect at least of its subordinate officers, 
is both more inefficient and more corrupt than that of any other 
district in the Province. It was this great administrative 
difficulty which led to the abolition of Oriya as the court language 
in Sambalpur, and the substitution of Hindi, by one of the Chief 
Commissioners. Experience proved almost immediately that this 
was a measure that could not be supported. The people in the 
interior know Oriya, and do not know Hindi. They stand by 
their mother tongue ; and they felt the pressure which was 
brought to bear upon them to adopt Hindi as a great grievance 
and oppression. The revenue, criminal and even civil adminis- 
tration suffered mainly from the fact that it was conducted in a 
language practically unknown to the people. Sir Andrew Fraser, 
therefore, when he was Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, obtained the sanction of the Government of India to 
restore the Oriya language in Sambalpur, and proposed as the 
best means of meeting the administrative evil, of the gravity of 
which he was thoroughly sensible, to transfer the Sambalpur 
district to the Orissa Division. He holds the same views still.”* 

• Papers relating to the Beconstitotion of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam 
(Simla, 1904). 
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This recommendation was accepted by the Government of India, 
and accordingly, when in 1905 a redistribution of territory was 
decided upon, the district (with the exception of the Ohandarpur- 
Padampur estate and the Phuljhar zamindari) was transferred 
from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division of Bengal. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER H. 


SAMBALPUK IN 1766. 

The first visit of an European to Sambalpur, of -wliicli there 
is any published account, is described in A Narrative of a Journey 
to the Diamond Mines at Sumbhulpoor in the Province of Orissa, 
by Mr. T. Motte, published in the Asiatic Annual Register for 
1799. The journey was undertaken under the orders of Lord 
dive, to whom the Raja had sent a messenger, Sardar KhSn, 
with a rough diamond as a sample and an invitation to 
send an agent to purchase diamonds on the spot. Lord Olive 
eagerly accepted this offer, as he wished to use diamonds as a 
convenient means of transmitting money to England and also 
thought it a good opportunity to open up negotiations with 
the Marathas. The agent whom he selected was Mr. Motte, 
who describes his instructions as follows : — “His Lordship being 
then at a great loss for means of remitting money to England, 
proposed to me to return with the vakeel to the mines, and to 
endeavour to open the diamond trade. He offered to make it 
a joint concern, in which I was to bold a third, he the other 
two; all the expenses to be borne by the concern. The pro- 
posal dazzled me, and I caught at it without reflecting on 
the diflBculties of the march, or on the barbarity of a country 
in which Mr. Mallock, sent by Mr. Henry Vansittart for the 
same purpose, durst only stay twenty-four hours. His Lordship 
instructed me to make what inquiries I could Into the state of 
the Mahrattas, supposing that a Government connected by such 
very slight ties might be easily divided, and, by such division, 
that the power of a people so formidable in India might be 
weakened. He directed me also to sound whether he would not 
cede the province of Orissa for an annual tribute, and thereby 
give a contiguity to the British dominions in India, which would 
strengthen them greatly.” 

Mr. Motte left Calcutta on the 13th March 1766, taking with 
him a companion (Mr. Eaby), an European servant, 3 horses, 
2 camels, 3 tents, 39 native servants and 26 sepoys. He pro- 
ceeded through Midnapore and Balasore to Cuttack, which he 
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reached on the 6th May. Here he had an interview with the 
Mar&tha Governor, Bhawani Pandit, who suspected that the 
mission to Sambalpur was merely a blind, and that he had been 
sent by Lord Clive “to form allianoes with the mountaineers, 
through whose territories my road lay.’’ Mr. Motte then laid 
before him Clive’s proposal that Orissa should be handed over 
to the Company, “ who should pay a stipulated sum and send a 
resident to the Court of Nagpoor as an hostage. Bowanee 
Pundit was too good a statesman not to comprehend the use 
which might be made of an alliance with the English. He 
caught the idea with the vivacity of a Mahratta, told me the 
interests of his court and ours were the same, that he would 
write what he had said to Jannoojei, and desired me to write 
to Lord CKve. Business being finished, he became extremely 
cheerful, supplied me with guides and promised me every 
assistance.” 

Mr. Motte left Cuttack on the 10th May, and after march- 
ing to the south of the Mahanadi through Banki, Khandpara and 
Daspalla, made his way through the Barmul pass into Baud, 
where he was overtaken by a message from Bhawani Pandit 
that his master Janoji must give up all thoughts of an alliance 
with the British at present, as he had been defeated and his 
capital, Nagpur, taken by the Peshwa Madho Eao. On the 28th 
May, 2^ months after he left Calcutta, Mr. Motte entered the 
Sambalpur territory, and here his troubles began. On the 29th 
the messenger whom he sent to announce his arrival returned 
with the news that the Eaja Ajit Singh was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son “ Obbi Singh” (Ubhaya Singh). He 
was directed to march to “Monisur, ” a place 5 miles from 
Sambalpur ; and having done so, he encamped in a pleasant grove. 
But next morning there was a severe storm. The baggage tent, 
in which the sepoys and servants sought shelter, was struck by 
lightning, the ammunition stored there exploded, and the tent was 
set on fire. The sentry on guard was killed, and nine of the men 
died before morning and seven the next day. The situation in 
which he now found himself and his subsequent adventures are 
described by Mr. Motte as follows : — 

“ My situation was at this time truly critical. I was enter- 
ing a place so remarkable for perfidy, that Captain Mallock 
durst not stay twenty-four hours in it ; with a body reduced 
extremely low by a nervous fever, and no medical assistance at 
hand. The sepoys and other servants, on whom I depended for 
protection against secret treachery, but which, in their best state, 
were insufficient to guard against open violence, instead of 
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marching in’ good spirits, were obliged to be carried on a hurdle 
on the heads of two men ; for almost all my people were burnt* 
several of whom died after I entered the town. These circum- 
stances presented to me in all their terrors ; but the state I found 
things in at Sumhhulpoor prevented many of the bad effects. 
Jite Sing, one of the rajah’s natural brothers, came to congra- 
tulate me on my arrival in the Sumhhulpoor territories. He was 
shocked at the sight of my maimed people, and supplied me with 
labourers, who placed their bedding on hurdles, and carried them 
into the town like dead bodies. My entrance appeared rather 
like a funeral, than the conclusion of a successful march. The 
distance was only five miles to the place the rajah had pitched 
on for me to reside in ; it was an outwork which had been added 
to the town in the manner of a ravelin. It formed an irregular 
triangle, two hundred yards in circumference, defended on two 
sides by a deep ditch and high mud wall, and covered towards 
the town by a mud wall ten feet high. The part allotted for mo 
was surrounded also by a mud wall and contained two sheds 
used before as stables, which I gave up to the sick, pitching my 
tents for myself and those in health, until I could build a 
thatched house. I found the town in great confusion on 
account of the state of the Government ever since the death of 
the late rajah. To explain this more fully, I shall give the 
history of the last three years. 

“ In the year 1763, Ajeet Sing was rajah, and Deccan Eoy 
dewan. This man, taking advantage of his master’s indolence, 
acquired such an ascendancy, that he directed every thing accord- 
ing to his own will and pleasure. At length the raja’s wife 
roused him, by representing the extreme dependence of his 
situation. The rajah privately raised a party ; for the dewan 
had obtained grants of so many villages, that his master durst 
not attack him openly. Assassination best suited the spirit of the 
government. The cowardice of the rajah, and the genius of 
the people, who were sensible that, in the midst of the disturbances 
consequent to such an act of treachery, the plunder of the dead 
and of many houses would fall to their share, came readily into 
the plan; and Ajeet Sing on the 16th of June, order^ the 
public hall to be cleared of everybody except Deccan Eoy, on 
pretence that the Ranny would pass through it in her way to a 
temple, whither she was to pay her devotions, and would then 
speak to him. The dewan, not suspecting any violence, sat 
waiting for her, when eight or ten ruflSans who had been concealed 
for the purpose, rushed out and cut him to pieces. This was the 
signal for plundering his house, which the populace instantly 
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did; and when the rajah sent a party to secure his share of the 
booty, they found nothing left. Peelo Eoy was the principal 
actor in this tragedy ; hut Kascree, who had charge of the rajah’s 
household, jealous lest he should become his master, by bemg 
appointed dewau, persuaded Ajeet Sing to keep that post vacant, 
sensible that when the rajah’s indolent fit should come on, the 
administration of affairs would fall into his hands ; and he judged 
right : for no sooner did Morpheus shed his poppies on his 
master’s head, than Kascree became as powerful as ever Deccan 
Eoy had been. But Peelo Eoy, sensible that Kascree had stood 
between him and the desired post, did not suffer him to enjoy 
his master’s favour long. He employed a villain, who cleft his 
skull as he was passing through the gateway of the rajah’s 
palace. Peelo Eoy, having thus removed the chief obstacle, 
was appointed dewan, and Ajeet Sing sunk into his usual 
insignificance. 

“ In the year 17G4, Akber, a relation of Kascree, finding 
Peelo Eoy’s advance was incompatible with his safety, represent- 
ed to Ajeet Sing how shameful it was that he, who had shaken 
off the fetters of so wise a man as Deccan Eoy, should submit 
to be ruled by such a wretch as Peelo Eoy. This representation 
had such an effect, that the rajah gave Akber a private order to 
murder him ; however, the dewan being on his guard, no oppor- 
tunity offered, until 27th August, a great holiday, when all the 
principal people of the tora being assembled in the pubHo hall 
with the rajah, at the dances exhibited on the occasion, and 
Peelo Eoy retiring, Akber dispatched two or three ruffians after 
him, who murdered him as he was pressing through the crowd. 
In an instant the hall was cleared, every one running with the 
greatest alacrity to plunder his house. Akber succeeded to all the 
influence of his predecessor, and continued until the death of 
his master. Ajeet Sing died in the beginning of May 1766, not 
without strong suspicion of poison. It appeared he had resolved to 
destroy Akber, and on his death-bed, recommended the destruction 
of him to his son, Obbi Sing. His son, therefore, as soon as the 
funeral of the father was over, refused to return him the seal, 
but gave it to Kissun Bur Mullic. Akber, being commander of 
the troops in the capital, retired to his own house, which was in the 
midst of the town, where he fortified himself. In this state was 
the country when I arrived. 

“ On the 2nd June I paid the rajah a visit, being introduced 
by Jite Sing. Kissun Bur Mullic officiated as his minister. He 
told me his master would enter on business "with me immediately. 
He complained much of the insolence of Akber, in defying his 
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master in his capital ; and gave a hint that he expected my 
assistance. I heard all, but said little. The rajah, Ohbi Sing, 
was sixteen years of age, looked very stupid ; bis eldest natural 
brother, who had the command of the troops, was haughty and 
impetuous ; his other brother, Jite Sing, of a sweet, open dis- 
position. The rajah returned my visit, but scarce spoke two 
words, though he seemed pleased with the presents I gave him- 
They consisted of two pieces of velvet, four of broadcloth, a 
fusee, a brace of pistols, a spying glass, and some other trifles. 
The next night Kissun Bur Mullio came, and represented to me 
that the principal objection to entering on business was the dis- 
tracted state of the town, on account of the rebellion of Akber ; 
and hinted a wish that I would assist him in seizing him. I 
excused myself from giving my advice, as not being master of the 
subject, and my assistance, by shewing the terrible condition 
of the small forqp I brought with me. 

“ The town became daily more confused by mobs and riots, 
insomuch that I forbade any of my servants to go out of my 
quarters in the night ; but my poor cook, disobeying that order, 
was next morning found murdered in the street. Matters came to 
a crisis on the 17th of June, at night, when Akber having 
collected his people, marched from his own house to the palace, 
secured the person of the rajah, and murdered every one who 
offered to oppose him. A massacre followed in the town, where 
three hundred of the dependents of Kissun Bur Mullio were 
put to death. I doubled my guards, and kept all my people 
together. There were in the rajah’s service two Germans and 
two Frenchmen, who were employed in taking care of his gims ; 
the two former were killed in the palace ; the two latter, Tnaking 
their escape to me, were protected. My steward, having straggled 
in the morning, was seized by Akber’s people, and carried before 
him, who, without ceremony, ordered him to be put to death. 
The news flew to me. I sent a man, acquainting Akber that I 
had as yet taken no part in the disputes ; but that if he did not 
instantly release my servant, I would march my sepoys, and join 
the rajah’s brothers, who were then defending themselves in their 
houses. This threat had the desired effect ; the steward was sent 
to me, so frightened, that he was not in his senses. Akber was 
appointed dewan, and confined Kissun Bur Mullio in a dungeon, 
the entrance to which was by a trap door, whereon Akber always 
slept. In a country thus torn by dissensions, I bad little prospect 
of doing any business ; but the rains being set in, I could not 
return by land, nor could I get boats to transport me by water J 
so that I was obliged to sit down as contented as I could. 
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“ As soon as Akber had established himself firmly in the 
Dewanee, I entered into a conversation with him in respect to the 
diamond trade ; and here a great difficulty occurred ; for Surdar 
Khan, who had returned with me, had reported to the dewan that 
he had delivered the diamond to Lord Clive, who had sent me to 
settle the price and pay for it. I had not brought more money 
with me than was necessary to pay my expenses, but had estab- 
lished a credit at Cuttac, whither I could send whenever it was 
necessary. This was a prudent precaution ; for if I had had the 
money with me, Akber had undoubtedly plundered me, and paid 
himself. I answered that the diamond had been valued by the 
vakeel at 3,500 rupees, which sum I was ready to pay. He insist- 
ed on 6,000 rupees, and went away disgusted. I was a good 
deal surprised the next day to find that a proclamation was issued, 
that no person should supply me or my people with any provisions, 
nor have any conversation with us. This was a whimsical 
order, to be sure ; however, I put as good a face on it as I could, 
and acquainted the dewan by message, that my sepoys would bear 
anything but starving ; that if his subjects refused to take their 
money for provisions, I could not prevent their taking them by 
force. This matter was decided, like most other critical situations, 
by a circumstance which had nothing to do with it. Akber 
wanting a sum of money for other purposes, withdrew the pro- 
hibition, and sent me a few more diamonds, the price of which 
we settled and for which I paid him, having sent for the money 
from Cuttac. 

“ The above bears the appearance of a gasconade, but I was 
sensible Akber was by no means firmly established ; for the 
rajah’s two brothers maintained themselves in their houses, 
nor durst the dewan enter the quarter of the town they inhabited ; 
whereas civil messages passed between them and me. Besides, 
my sepoys being recovered and trained, formed a respectable 
body on the parade. Being now reconciled to Government, 
I requested permission to go on to the places where the diamonds 
were found, but the minister made many scruples. He first 
said, that the river was so full, there was nothing to be seen ; 
next, that the country was unsettled, the manners of the 
inhabitants of those parts so rude in their disposition, so 
mischievous, they were not to be trusted. I persisted ; and 
after various evasions, catching him at length in a good 
humour, obtained his consent. He gave me his son-in-law as a 
guide, and a party of archers as a guard ; for I was not willing 
to carry the sepoys, lest the novelty of their appearance should 
oanse an alarm. 
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“ I set out ■with Mr. Eahy and a few servants, the 16th July. 
We travelled that day teu miles on the hanks of the Maha 
Nuddee river, in which I frequently saw rooks peeping above the 
water, and halted at night at the foot of the hills. The next 
morning, having marched three mdes, we passed the side of a rock 
which projected into the great river, and came to the mouth of the 
river Hebe, where the diamonds are found. A servant of the 
rajah, who had charge of this rich spot, met us with only three 
attendants. A countenance naturally morose, a voice studiously 
rough, and sentences affectedly short, with a desire of looking 
formidable, joined to form one of the most disagreeable human 
creatures I ever saw. Rahy was so much out of humour with him, 
as to propose to me to beat him into good manners ; but this brute 
expressed much surprise at the curiosity which brought me 
hither ; and, after I had worked him into good humour by a 
present of two yards of scarlet broadcloth, became more com- 
municative. 

“ He told me it was his business to search in the river Hebe, 
after the rains, for red earth washed down from the mountains, in 
which earth diamonds were always found. I asked him if it 
would not be better to go on the mountains and dig for that 
earth. He answered it bad been done, until the Mahrattas 
extorted a tribute from the country ; and to do so now would 
only increase that tribute. He shewed me several heaps of the 
red earth, some pieces of the size of small pebbles, and so on, till 
it resembles coarse brick-dust, which had been washed and the 
diamonds taken out. I was desirous of going towards the 
source of the river, but my guide told me it was impracticable 
during the rainy season. Where the Hebe river discharges itself 
into the Maha ^^uddee, it is 200 yards -wide. I went into it in a 
boat, and found a bay, near a mile in diameter, the banks of 
which were overshadowed by thick underwood. I with great 
labour got the boat forward about two miles to where the river 
pom’ed from the mountains ; then, con'vinced that what my guide 
had told me was true, I returned, not a little dissatisfied 

“ On my return from this place, I paid a visit to the Naik 
Buns, the great snake worshipped by the mountainous rajahs, 
which they say is coeval with the world, which at his decease will 
be at an end. His habitation was the cavern at the foot of a rock, 
at the opening of which was a plain of 400 yards, surrounded by 
a moat. I understood he generally came out once a week, 
against which time such as make religious vows carry, kids or 
fowls, and picquet them on the plain. About nine in the morn- 
ing his appearance was announced to me ; I stood on the banks of 
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the moat opposite the plain. He was unwieldy, thicker in pro- 
portion to his length than snakes usually are, and seemed of that 
species the Persians call Ajdha. There was a kid and some fowls 
pioqueted for him. He took the kid in his mouth, and was some 
time squeezing his throat to force it down, while he threw about 
his tail with much aotiyity. He then rolled along to the moat, 
where he drank and wallowed in the mud. 5e returned to his 
cavern. Mr. Raby and I crossed the water in the afternoon, and 
supposed, from his print in the mud, his diameter to be upwards 
of two feet.^ 

“A few days after I returned from this trip, Eahy was 
seized with the fever of the country. We sat down to tea in the 
afternoon, when he looked and talked very wildly. I took him 
by the hand, felt him in a strong fever, and advised him to go to 
bed, from whence he never rose, but to the hour of his death, on 
the third day, continued light-headed. Charles Smith, my 
European servant, died with the same symptoms. When I read 
the funeral service over him, I could not but seriously reflect there 
was no one left to perform the same duty over me. Having now 
no European with me, I wished to leave a place where I was 
likely to do no business ; but the rain prevented me. I found the 
people of the country tampered with my sepoys, and prevailed on 
one of them to desert. Conscious I was iu their power, I thought 
it best to put a confidence in them. I paid them to the end of 
July; then mustering all my eloquence, I contrasted to them the 
horrors of the country we were in with the charms of that we 
had left; and told them the only chance of ever seeing that dear 
country again, rested on their adherence to me ; that I should 
conduct them thither as sooa as the season would permit. They 
were struck with my frankness, unanimously declared a perfect 
confidence in me, and not a man deserted afterwards. My time 
grew daily more burthensome, and I looked with anxiety for the 
day when I should leave Sumbhulpoor, where I was obliged to be 
always upon my guard. 

“The beginning of September, Baboo Khan, detached by 
Jannoojie to the assistance of Bowanee Pundit, encamped near 
Sumbhulpoor with 300 cavalry. He demanded forage and money 
of the rajah; but not being supplied immediately, blocked up 
the town, and threatened to attack it. He applied to me. I 
advised Akber to dispatch him as soon as possible, and cautioned 
Baboo Khan not to attack the part of the town I was in, where I 


* Lieutenant Eittoe, who visited Sambalpur in 1838, suid he was iuformed that 
this reptile was still in existence and that “ the diamond washers make offerings, if 
the; neglect which, the; suppose their search wiU be fruitless,” 
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had put two guna I found into good order. The rajah delaying, 
Baboo Khan resolved to attack. He armed an elephant with a 
wooden shield on his forehead, from whence projected a strong 
iron spike. The driver, who was protected by a large wooden 
shield, attempted to drive him against one of the gates, in order 
to force it open ; hut the rajah’s people, throwing a great quantity 
of fireworks from, the gate, frightened the beast, so that he 
conld not he brought to the charge. A few days after. Baboo 
Khan marched. 

“ At length, at the end of September the clouds, which had 
covered the tops of the mountains from the time the rain set in, 
dispersed themselves, and the season was pronounced at an end, 
I prepared for my departure. The first of October, the rajah 
came to see me, and begged everything he saw ; and it was with 
great difficulty I could save my compass. On the 2nd, in the 
morning, I went to take leave of him He and Akber made 
great professions of their attachment to the English, and of 
their desire of being dependent on them ; at* parting he presented 
me with a rough diamond set in a ring. I believe they were all 
glad to part with me ; for the rajah and his brothers were 
convinced I would not assist in turning out the dewan, while 
Akber feared I would change my mind. I marched in the 
afternoon through the town and suburbs, and encamped at the 
rajah’s garden, three miles beyond it. Some of the principal 
people waited upon me in the evening, and advised me to be on 
my guard against the treachery of Akber, who had sent a force 
after me to cut me off. I answered, in such case Lord Clive 
would send forces to revenge my death, by destroying all the 
country with fire and sword. 

“ I was not alarmed by these insinuations, but at the same time 
took every precaution. I kept near the banks of the river, and 
embarked such part of my baggage as I hal not immediate 
occasion for in boats, i armed all my servants with spears. I 
took into my service twenty men, inhabitants of Balasore, with 
match-locks. I rose at four, sent on my breakfast apparatus, 
which I ordered to be prepared at Grarey. The tents were 
struck, and thirteen sepoys were sent with them ; the kitchen 
furniture followed, and after it the rest of the sepoys. As soon 
as they were at a little distance, I monnted my horse, or got into 
my palankeen, attended by the match-lock men. I passed all 
my people, and came to the breakfast table, where I sat till all 
my people passed me again. 1 then pushed by them ; and, goin<> 
through several cultivated spots, came to the village Whoamah° 
and ordered the tents to be pitched in a grove without the town. 
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Whoamah is a large village on the banks of the Maha Nuddee, 
surrounded with a live bamhoo fence. I’he commander would not 
suffer any of my people to go into the town, nor would he come 
to see me ; but he sent shopkeepers with necessaries to sell to me. 
In the evening they all returned into tho town ; and although I 
did not like the sullenness of the commander, yet, as I found it 
was tempered with fear, I was under no apprehensions. The 
march on 4th October was through a mountainous uncultivated 
country. Twelve miles from Whoamah I passed the bounds of 
the province of Sumbhulpoor.” 

The general result of his mission is described by Mr. Motte 
as follows. “I now contemplate, that, after so perilous a 
journey, I had carried no one point I wished ; but having resided 
during tho most unwholesome season among a perfidious people, 
thought myself happy in having escaped with ray life. The open- 
ing of the diamond trade was prevented by the indolence of the 
inhabitants, and by their wretched dependence on the Mahrattas. 
The alliance with JaiinGojel was obstructed by the very critical 
situation of his affairs, and by the distracted state of his family. 
The very severe illness Lord Olive laboured under, prevented 
him from pursuing the plan for the cession of Orissa, though he 
entered on it with great alacrity ; and the only satisfaction I 
had, was a promise to be employed iu the negociation, should it 
ever be resumed.” 

Mr. Motte also gives the following account of the Sambalpur 
State at the time of his visit. “ The Sumbhulpoor province is so 
called from its capital ; but the rajah takes the title of Eajah of 
eighteen forts. The province extends from latitude 20° 50 to 
22° 15' north, and from longitule ■'^3° 20' to 84° 50'. It is 
bounded to the west by the countries of Boora Shumbur and 
Rottunpoor ; to the east by Bimbera, Lundacole and Boad : to 
the south by Patna and Coondon ; to the north by Gungpoor 
and Soorgooja. The air of Sumbhulpoor is very unwholesome, 
owing to the great vicissitudes of heat and cold ; for the valleys, 
the only inhabited parts, are impenetrable to the breezes, which, 
during the hot season, render the torrid zone tolerable, while, if 
a shower comes, such a piercing wind comes with it from the 
mountains, that I have, within twenty-four hours, felt the 
weather hotter and colder than I ever felt it in Bengal within 
twelve months. This makes the inhabitants subject to rheu- 
matisms, and this occasioned every person I carried with me to be 
affected with violent fevers. The soil in tho valleys is rich loam, 
in which grain or pulse thrive weU. Tet rice is the principal 
^rain cultivated, because the harvest of it is over before 
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January, wlien the Mahrattas overran the country. The 
mountaiiis abound with gold and diamonds ; hut the natives are 
deterred from working the mines by their indolence and fear of 
the Mahrattas, to whom their riches would only point them out as 
a more desirable prey. They are, therefore, content to wash the 
sands of the rills which descend frotn them : nor is the quantity 
of gold they procure thereby despicable. 

“ The ordinary revenues of the country are paid in kind, and 
the regulation of the collections is simple. Each village being 
rated at a certain number of measures of paddy, or rice, in the 
chaff, the ground is divided among the inhabitants in this 
manner. Every man, as soon as he is of proper age, is enrolled 
as a soldier, and allowed half a measure (about six pounds) of 
rice per day for his subsistence, and three rupees per annum for 
clothing. As much arable land is then made over to him as is 
supposed to produce 242| measures. He is to deliver to the 
rajah, or his order, 60f measures, and the remainder is for his 
own use. The land is given in charge to his wife, who feeds 
him, and jprovides for paying the rent ; if the ground produces 
more than it is rated at, it is her profit ; if less, her loss. The 
reserved rent of three or four villages, being one-fourtb the 
produce of the laud, is applied to the use of the rajah’s house- 
hold. The reserved rent of the rest is given to his relations, or 
principal servants, who by these means have all the iuhahitants 
dependent on them. The extraordinary revenues consist of 
duties on merchants and others passing through the country, 
and of fines. The formey are not settled, but depend on the 
conscience of the rajah ; and indeed, within three years, sinoe 
his people robbed and murdered a considerable Nagpoor 
merchant near this place, none have passed this way. The 
latter, also, are entirely arbitrary ; nor is it necessary to find 
a man guilty of any crime in order to fine him, in a country 
where money cannot he acquired but by means prejudicial to 
society. 

“ The government of Snmhhulpoor is strictly feudal, the fiefs 
of which being originally official, are, by the yeakness of the 
sovereign, become hereditary. . . It appeara from the history 
I have given that all the evils attending the feudal system were 
centered in this government ; for suoh is the danger of degrading 
a man from an office, that it is seldom effected without murdering 
him ; for, if he can fly to bis fief, he is able there to raise an 
opposition dangerous to the sovereign , The former dewans were 
possessed of villages at a distance from the capital, and were of 
coarse liable to surprise ; but Akber the present dewan’s power 
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lay in the capital itself, so that he was mayor of the palace, and 
made the rajah prisoner at last. 

“ When they fell under the yoke of the Mahrattas, the 
oppression of that vile government broke their spirits, and their 
custom of inactivity became a total aversion to labour. They 
threw the cultivation of the lands, and all other works of fatigue, 
on the sex designed by nature for softer toils. The sex, losing 
that gentle tenderness for which the women of England are, 
famed, lost all the power of pleasing ; while the men, becoming 
worse than brutes, addicted themselves to the most shocking of 
all vices. I. have been more tiian once requested to join in 
effecting the destruction of the dewan. Had the women desired 
my assistance to make a female dewan, I had granted it, since 
they form evidently the superior sex. So indelicate are the men 
with respect to the women, that I have been introduced and 
obliged to show respect to a man of consequence in the morning, 
whose wife has in the afternoon brought a load of wood of her 
own cutting, as much as she could stagger under, and sold it me 
for a penny. 

“ The natives in general are very abstemious, eating only 
once in twenty-four hours, and that in the evening. Their meal 
is then two pounds of rice ; and they keep the water in which it 
has been boiled for drinking the next day ; raw water being apt 
to give them a flux. The men are low in stature, but well made, 
lazy, treacherous and cruel. But to these ill qualities of the 
tiger, the Almighty has also, in his mercy, added the cowardice 
• of that animal ; for, had they an insenribility of danger, equal 
to their inclination for mischief, the rest of mankind must unite 
to hunt them down. They profess themselves Hindus, but 
practise only that part of the religion which consists of external 
ceremonies. 

“ The common disease of the country is a violent fever, the 
first symptom of which is being light-headed. The doctor first 
enjoins the patient to vow a sacrifice to Sumbhute, the deity of 
the place, to expiate her wrath. He then proceeds to exercise 
the patient gently if his fever be mild, but with greater violence 
if he be light-headed. They then employ five or six men to hold 
the patient in a sitting posture, while the doctor jabbers over a 
form of words, blomng in his face at each period. This 
provokes him very much; he swears, abuses, and curses horridly; 
this is all placed to the account of the devil in him. They 
aggravate his rage by holding a burning horse’s hoof, so that all 
the smoke goes up his nostrils. He grows outrageous, till, quite 
exhausted by the struggles be makes to extricate himself from 
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those that hold him, he falls down almost insensible ; and a 
profuse perspiration snooeeding, the7 cover him up dose to 
encourage it, which carries oflE the fever. He sleeps nsaally 
twelve hours, and awakes so mnoh emaciated as is surprising. 
Thus ho is cured of his madness, by means which drive a sane 
man out of his senses. If the patient is so much exhausted that 
he cannot struggle, the doctor pronounces the devil to be too 
much for him. 

“I was surprised to find among these people a trace of 
mechanics which seems to show they have once known them. 
They use stilliards instead of scales. In every other respect we 
may say that, if a state of ignorance is a state of nature, the 
inhabitants of this country are perfect natnrals, since they are 
as naked with respect to rational improvements as when they 
were born.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

When the first census was taken in 1872, the population of Obowth 
the district, as now constituted, was returned at 392,275 persons, 

In 1881 the census showed a population of 620,124, but this 
phenomenal increase (32 per cent.) was 'far in excess cf the 
natural growth of the people, and there can be no doubt that 
it was largely due to the incompleteness of the first census. 

Between 1881 and 1891 the growth of population continued, 

619,181 persons being enumerated at the census of 1891. The 
increase was nearly 19 per cent., the greater part of which 
occurred in the zamindaris and should probably be attributed to 
increased efficiency of enumeration. The result of the census 
carried out in 1901 was to show that the district contained a 
population of 633,992, of whom 274,051 were enumerated in the 
Sambalpur subdivision and 361,911 in the Bargarh subdivision. 

The increase since the census of 1891 was only 3‘2 per cent., and 
would in all probability have been far larger, had it not been for 
the famine of 18 >9-1900, when the reported death rate rose to 
the appalling figure of 108 18 per mille, owing chiefly to a severe 
epidemic of cholera and to the mortality among the crowds of 
wanderers who floe \ed into the district from the adjoining States. 

In spite of this check to the growth of population, there has, 
according to the census returns, been an increase of no less than 
62'89 per cent, since 1872. 

In the district, as a whole, there are 167 persons per square orw toit. 
mile, and the dendty of population is less than in any district in chabic- 
Benga! except Angul and tWe districts of Chota Nagpur, viz., p** j”**^*j 
Ranchi, Palamau and Singhbhum. The Sambalpur subdivision popnuT ° 
supports 171 persons per square mile, as against 164 per square 
mile in the Bargarh subdivision. The difference between the 
two subdivisions, small as it is, may perhaps be explained’ by 
the difference in their physical aspects. I’he largest open tract 
of country in the district, and also the most closely cultivated, 
is found in the Bargarh subdivision south of the Barapah^r 
bills, where the zamindaris of Barp&li, Bheran, Eharsal and 
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Patkulanda are situated. But a large area is occupied by the 
uninhabited Barapahar hills, and to the south and west the 
country is hilly and covered with jungle. In the Sambalpur 
subdivision, on the other hand, there are extensive areas of open 
country, especially in the neighbourhood of the town of Sambal- 
pur and along the northern bank of the Mahanadi, where 
there is a fairly level tract, most of which is suitable for rice 
cultivation. 

Excluding the Grovemment reserved forests, the zamind^jri 
reserves and the Mahanadi river, the district supports a popula- 
tion of 215 souls per square mile, and in the area under regular 
cultivation there are 373 persons per square mile. It is notice- 
able that in recent years there has been little increase in the 
density of population in the cultivated area. This is attributed 
to the fact that the extension of cultivation has been almost 
commensurate with the growth of population In fact, in the 
Sambalpur subdivision there has been an actual decrease in 
the pressure of the people on the soil, because the spread of 
cultivation has been greater than the increase of population, culti- 
vators having extended their operations from the level plain 
into the hills and forest villages. 

Migralioc. A notable feature of the census statistics for the last 20 years 
is that the volume of immigration from the neighbouring districts 
and States has gradually increased, while the number of 
emigrants to the neighbouring country has fallen off, though 
emigrants still outnumber immigrants. Formerly there was 
an exodus of coolies to the Assam tea gardens, where 11,613 
persons from this district were enumerated in 1901. The 
exploitation of the district for tea garden labour began with the 
completion of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but seems to be on 
the decline, the number of registered emigrants f allin g from 
7,712 in 1902-03 to 1,254 and 853 in the two following years, 
and to 214 in 1905-06 and 64 in 1906-07. On the other 
hand, it is reported that the decline in the number of labourers 
going to Assam may have been more apparent than real owing to 
the existence of unlicensed emigration from Native States, which 
in all probability affected iuhabitants of this district as well. 
However this may be, it would appear that the exodus to Assam 
has almost died out, and is not likely to revive in the absence 
of local famine or of more attractive prospects for labour than are 
at present offered in Assam. There seems to be, indeed, no 
reason why any one sliould emigrate from the district, for it is 
more prosperous than the districts further east, wages have risen, 
and the cultivated area is increasing. 
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“ The general tendency,” writes the Settlement OfiScer, “ of 
these movements is favourable to the district. The Assam emi- 
grants are chiefly thriftless aboriginals, and, especially of late 
years, many of them belong to the criminal classes. The emi- 
grants to the States are also aboriginals, unable or unwilling 
to compete in cultivation with Hindus. On the other hand, the 
immigrants, both from Feudatory States and from British 
districts, are usually steady cultivators, who have been attracted 
by the light rents of the district and by the opportunities for 
exploiting forest land. It is true that many of the immigrants 
date from famine years, but of the crowds who then came in 
many died, many returned to their homes, and only the fittest 
labourers survived and settled.” 

The only town, in the district is Sambalpur, which contains a Towns and 
population of 12,870. The remainder of the population is 
contained in 1,984 villages, of which thirteen contain over 
2,000 inhabitants. Five of these villages are situated in the 
Sambalpur subdivision, viz., Rampela (4,658), Jharsagura (4,306), 
Katarbaga (2,279), Arhapara (2,233) and Laira (2,229). The 
remaining eight are situated in the Bargarh subdivision, viz., 

Barpali (4,414), Bargarh (3,609), Kumbhari (2,668), RemendS 
(2,565), Tora (2,135), Padampur (2,133), Tamparsara (2,091) 
and Katapali (2,082). 

The most important of these large villages are Rampela, 
Jharsagura, Barpali and Bargarh. Rampela is an agricultural 
village with a large community of weavers, and is the centre of 
some trade. The size of Jharsagura is due to its position at 
the junction of the Sambalpur branch railway with the main 
line, and also to a large settlement of grain- dealers established 
on land acquired by Groyemment for the purpose. Barpali, 
the residence of the principal zamindar of the district, is an old 
town with a large community of silk- weavers and a considerable 
trade. Bargarh, the headquarters of the tnhsil of the same 
name, has an important market, which collects and forwards 
to Sambalpur most of the surplus grain of Patna Slate and the 
Bargarh plain. There is but little tendency on the part of the 
rural population to form towns, but rather the contrary, the 
population increasing most largely in those tracts where most 
oultivable waste lands are available. 

Oriya is the main vernacular of the district,* being spoken by Laks. 
no less than 474,367 persons or 74 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. 

The Oriya of Sambalpur is in many ways different from the Oriys. 
purer tongue spoken in the sea-board districts of Orissa. This is 
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due to the fact that Sambalpur was until a recent date largely 
isolated fiom the rest of Orissa, and received many linguistic and 
other impresnons from the neighbouring districts of the Central 
Provinces. Dialectic differtnces and peculiarities are, indeed, so 
marked that a person not possessing an intimate knowledge of 
Oriya might almost mistake the language of the common people 
for a new dialect. The peculiarities in the vernacular may per- 
haps be best illustrated by giving a few selected simple sentences 
and mentioning some of their divergences from standard Oriya. 

{1) Babur Lua ketebek d^i dmriba, ndi jdni, “I do not know 
when the little boy’s father will come.” The word bud meaning 
“ father ” is not used in eastern Orissa ; dmriba, meaning, with 
dsi, “will arrive,” would not be intelligible to the ordinary 
Oriya ; and the placing of a negative before a verb in ndi Jdni 
resembles Hindi. (2) Huni tu Misra yharar bui sdngare gate 
dmba du gote klir idgi kalthoi hene je gala? Nihetdl dishbaku, 

“ My little girl quarrelled with the little girl of a Brahman’s 
house about an unripe mango and a ripe mango. Where has she 
gone ? iShe is as yet nowhere to be seen.” The words bui 
meaning “a little girl of the Brahman caste” and nuui meaning 
“ a little girl cf a nou-Brahman caste ” are not ordinary Oriya ; 
neither is nihetdl, which means “ not till now.” (3) Mddhla halid 
mishd Chora bdgir luchidna. Ndi dild kdeu ? “ The ploughman 
Madhab has also hidden himself like a thief. Will he not come ?” 
UereMadhba (a name) is used lor Madhab (cf. Madna for Madan 
and kudli for kuduli) while mishd (also'', bdgir (like), luchidna 
(has hidden himself), dibd kden (will he come ?) are all unknown 
to Oriya. (4) Pdtn tike jtiin tike, ke dnbd? “ Who will bring a 
little water and a little tiro?” Here ydm is used instead of 
pdni (c/, mdil and ydit for indli and ydli) ; and juin, meaning 
fire, is a word v;-hich is known neither in Bengal nor Orissa 
proper, but is used iu Assam. 

Among other words common to Assam and (he Oriya of 
Sambalpur, but not known in Bengal, may be mentioned karchaH, 
a ladle ; odd, wet ; guda, dust or dry grass reduced to dust ; fopd, a 
drop ; and ofrd, a cast-off or unnecessary thing. The Oriyas of 
Sambalpur, again, say Mu ulgi heuchi, i.e., “ I bow down,” and 
clag in Assam means “bowing dowm;’’ phdl is used, as in 
Assamese, for a side, e.g., e phdl,. se phdl, i.e., “ this side or that 
side ; ’’ and the Oriya mdhdhd corresponds to the Assamese mdliha, 
both meaning “gratis,” e.g.; one gets a thing mdhdlid or for 
nothing.* On the other hand, two forma of the letters i and n are 


• B. C. Mniumdar, Th$ SiuU/it, Modern Eeview (AllahSbid), February 1907. 
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proQOtmced as in Bengali, and the pronunciation of chh at the end 
of a word {e.g., karclthi) is like that of sh in some parts of Eastern 
Bengal.* 

Hindi was made the court language in 1896, but, as men- HiodL 
tioned in Chapter II, this arrangement having proved unwork- 
able, Oriya, the mother-tongue of the great majority, was 
restored in 1903. 

Hindi is spoken by 128,345 persons, nearly all of whom use 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, a few only speaking 
the Bagheli dialect. The latter is the dialect of Baghelkhand, 
while the former is the vernacular of Chhattisgarh, being called 
Earia, which is merely a local ^name for Chhattisgarhi. The 
difference between Chhattisgarhi and the other two dialects of 
Eastern Hindi, Bagheli and Awadhi, is not great. For instance, 
is, the termination of the past tense (e.g., kahU, he said ; 
mam, he* struck), which is what everybody notices in Chhattis- 
gariii, is pre-eminently the typical shibboleth of a speaker 
of Eastern Hindi, and is commonly heard in Calcutta from 
servants belonging to Oudh. Dr. Grierson is, indeed, of opinion 
that if a Chhattisgarhi speaker was set down in Oudh, he would 
find himself at home with the language of the locality in a week. 

The same authority holds that this dialect found its way through 
Jubbulpore and Manila, being introduced in comparatively late 
times by the Aryans who originally settled there. Thenceforward, 
owing to its geographical isolation, the dialect developed its 
peculiarities. 

The principal tribal dialects are (1) Dravidian languages, such Tribal 
as Oraon, Gondi and Kisan, which are spoken by 18,995 persons, 

(2) Munda languages, such as Kol or Mundari, which is used by 
8,879 persons, and (3) Kharia used by 4, 110 persons. Of these 
tribal dialects the most important is Oraon or Kurukh. Kisan, 
as spoken in Sambalpur, has been identified with Kor&, the 
language of a minor Munda tribe ; while Gondi has practically 
disappeared as a separate language, only 178 persons speaking it 
at the last census. Kol or Mundari, on the other hand, is spoken 
•by 93 per cent, of the total Kol population, and Kharii by 93 
per cent, of the Kharias. 

The great majority of the population are Hindus, their Bbii. 
number being returned at the last census at 595,790 or 90 per ®*°’'** 
cent, of the population. Practically all the remainder are 
Animists, who, with a strength (Jf 38,935, represent 6 per cent. 


• I am indebted for the above account of the Oriya of Sambalpar to Babn 

B. C. Maiaoidir, B, A., M. B. A. S., of Sambalpnr. 
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of the population. Other religions have few representatives, vix.» 
Muhammadans (3,539), Christians (714) and Jains (14). 

Among the Hindu sects found in this district three call for 
special notice, viz., the Kahirpanthis, Satnamis and Kumbhipatias. 

The Kahirpanthis, or followers of the path of Kabir, are a 
small but increasing sect, numbering 16,668 in 1901 as compared 
with 11,442 in 1891. The founder of the sect was Kabir (1380- 
1420 A.D.), a weaver and Vaishnava reformer, who preached the 
equality of all men before God, and rejected distinctions of sect, 
caste and rank. The sect founded by him began, like other 
reforming sects, by the abolition of caste distinctions, and was, 
therefore, a schism against Hinduism and the antliority of the 
Brahmans. It now recognizes caste, and is practically on the 
same level as any other Hindu sect, the only social result which 
it produces being that the Kabirpanthi members of a caste 
frequently ^orm a separate endogamous division, a fact which is 
popularly ascribed to their abstaining from meat and liquor. The 
worship of idols is also prohibited, but practice lags behind 
precept, and some members of the sect are said to show a tendency 
to idolatry. The weavmg castes, such as the Pankas, are usually 
Kabirpantliis, because, it is said, KaMr was a weaver, and the 
Brahmans call it the weavers’ religion ; but a number of the 
Agharias of Sambalptfr havs also become Kahirpanthis. 

Until recently the head of the sect was the Mahant of 
KawarfUia, but owing to a disputed succession their allegiance is 
divided and a Mahant living at Kudarmal in Bilaspur enjoys the 
real homage of most of them.* There is a regular hierarchical . 
organization among the Kahirpanthis. The chief Mahant appoints 
a certain number of deputies, called Bhandaris or Mahants, from 
the more advanced of his foUowers. These Mahants are spread 
all over the country, and there are also a number of heredi- 
tary lieutenants of the chief guru with fixed teats or gadis in 
various parts. There is, moreover, an itinerant order of ascetics, 
who travel about asking alms and reciting the precepts of their 
faith, t 

The Satnamis are a smaller sect, which in 1901 numbered ' 
1,213 as compared with 116 in 1891. The sect derives its name 
from the fact that its founder proclaimed the perfect equality of 
all men and the worship c>f the ono true god imder the title of 
Sdtnam or the true name. It appears to have been introduced in 
this part of the country between 1820 and 1830 A.D. by a 


* R. V. Bussell, Central Province* Cemus Sefort of 1901, Part I, p. 84, 
B. Robertson, Central Protiuee* Census Seport of 1891, Part I,p. 78, 
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0ham9r named GhMdas, who retired to the forests of Sonakan 
in Bilaspur for six months and returned proclaiming himself the 
recipient of a divine message. He inculcated seven principles, 
including abstinence from spiritous liquor, meat and certain 
vegetables, such as lentils and tomatoes, whose juice resembles 
blood ; the abolition of idol worehip ; the prohibition of the use of 
cows for ploughing and of working oxen after midday ; and the 
worship of the true name of God alone. Caste was abolished and 
all men were to be socially equal except the family of Ghasidas, 
in which the priesthood of the cult was to be hereditary. His 
successor was Balakdas, who was murdered because he exasperated 
the Brahmans by assuming the sacred thread. 

The sect is practically confined to the Chamars. Most of them 
call themselves Satnamis, but only a few observe the precepts of 
the sect, abstaining from forbidden food, from the use of tobacco, 
and from the worship of strange gods: When a Satnami Chamar 
is married a ceremony called mflok takes place within three years 
of the wedding. A feast is given to the caste-people, and during 
the night the woman retires to the house, and one or more of the 
men present, who are nominated by her and are called gurus, are 
allowed to go in to her. It is also stated that during his annual 
progresses it was the practice for the chief guru, the successor of 
Ghasidas, to be allowed access to any of the wives of the Chamars 
whom he might select, and that this was considered rather an 
honour than otherwise by the husband. The Satnamis are now 
becoming ashamed of these customs, and they are gradually being 
abandoned.* 

The Kumbhipatias are a sect peculiar to Sambelpur, to whom Kumbki. 
attention was first drawn in 1880, when a party of fanatics went 
to Puri with the object of burning the idol of Jagannath. They 
were residents of Sambalpur and stated that they were induced to 
come to Puri in consequence of one of their co-religionists 
having been commanded by their guru — an invisible being without 
shape or form — to bring the images of Jagannath, Balaram and 
Subhadra out of the temple and burn them on the road. In 
obedience to what they believed to be a divine command, a body of 
men and women left their homes in Sambalpur, When within a 
few miles of Puri, 12 men and 3 women separated themselves 
from the main body and preceded them to the temple. These 
15 persons, who were almost in a state of nudity, came up to the 
temple, shouting “.d/ckA,” “AMA.” Having forced their way 
into the building, they proceeded to break down the door of 
the Bhogamandapa, the building in which the offerings of the 

* E. V. RosmU, Central Provinces Census Seport of 1901, Part I, pp. 86, 87. 
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worsluppers are usually displayed. They then made their way 
into the great hall of the temple in front of the shrine, hut 
found the door called Jay-hijay shut. On this, they went out into 
the enclosure and rushed about like madmen, endeavouring to find 
an entrance in some other direction. In the struggle which took 
place, one of them fell or was pushed on to the stone pavement. 
He was Ufted up by some of his companions and was assisted out 
of the temple, and shortly after expired.* 

The rioters being inhabitants of Sambalpur, the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces was asked to furnish parti- 
culars of the sect and its tenets, and in compliance with this 
request gave the following infor nation : — “ There is a peculiar sect 
of Hindu dissenters in the S.ambalpur district, known as Kumhhi- 
patias. The word Kumhhipatia is derived from kiimbhi, the 
name of a kind of tree.t and pat, the bark of a tree ; and the sect 
is so-called because its followers make ropes from tlie bark of the 
tree and wear them round their waists. The religion is also 
known as that of Alekh, and its followers claim revelation as its 
foundation. Alekhswami, the god incarnate, used, it is said, to 
reside in the Himalayas, hut about the year 1864 he came to 
Malhaharpur in BSnki in the Cuttack district, and there ’revealed 
a new religion to 64 persons, the principal of wliom was Grohind 
DSs ; and it was chiefly owing to the exertions of the disciples 
that the religion was propagated. Alekhswami (whic’.i signifies 
“ the lord whose attributes cannot he described in writing”) 
removed to Dhenkanal, a Feudatory State, where for 3 years 
immediately preceding his death he led the life of a mendicant 
and wanderer. Although the religion originated in Cuttack, it 
spread more rapidly in the district of Sambalpur, and men of 
all classes and castes, except the Oriya Brahmans, are freely 
embracing it. It was not so much tlie peculiarity of the roles of 
any particular caste or sect that tended to increase the number of 
converts as the position in life cf the converts themselves : for 
example, in Khinda the people of a whole village embraced the 
Kumhhipatia religion becauss the gaontia had done so. The 
names of some 30 villages are given as those in which the 
Kumbhipatias chiefly reside.” 

Further details are given in the Central Provinces Cennui 
Heport of ISS/, where the following acoount of the Kumbhipatias 
is quoted from the Census Eeport of Sambalpur : — “ Their religion, 

•C. E. Buckland, .ScR^aJ uiK^er Lieutenant- Oovertiori (1901), Vol. II, 

pp. 733-735. 

t Kumbhi is the Hindi name for the yellow cotton tree ( Coohloepermum So»- 
eipium). 
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also known as Alehh, appears to have originated in Angul and 
the Dhenkanal Feudatory State about the year 1866. The name 
of the founder of the religion appears unknown, and its followers 
state that he is a spiritual being without form, who lives in heaven. 
His chief disciple, Globind Das, is dead ; another known as Narsingh 
Das has erected his math (temple) in Banki. The Kumbhi- 
patias have another temple in Malbahar in Banki. They have a 
book cilled malikd, which contains predictions. They are divided 
into three sects, the ' Kumbhipatia Gosains, the Kanapathia 
Gosains, and Ashritas. The two former sects have renounced 
the world ; the followers of the one do not eat with those of the 
other. Tliey appear to be of dirty habits, not washing after 
easing themselves, and not bathing at all. The third sect, called 
Ashrita, do not renounce the world, nor deem celibacy essential, 
nor are they turned out of caste. They look up to the other two 
sects as their gurus or spiritual guides, and follow their religion. 
They bathe in the early morning, and all three sects turn their 
faces towards the sun, at time of n3ing.and setting, and prostrate 
themselves five or seven times. They do not eat after sunset. 
Each scot has a separate temple or place of prayer. They 
recognizs Bkanahat, one of the Hindu religious books, but 
interpret it diSereutly to the Hindus. They do not respect the 
images of the Hindu gods, arguing that as no one has ever seen 
the Supreme Being, it is impossible to form his image. 'J'hey 
believe in the existence of tbirty-thiee crores of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, but do not obey them, asserting that it is not necessary 
to obey the servant but only the m ister. Their worship consists 
of prayer and praise to the immaterial Being, whom they call 
Alekhr 

Babu Bijay Chandra Mnzumdar of Samhalpur has kindly fur- 
nished further information regarding the sect, which conflicts in 
some respects with that given above. He states that the leader 
under whose instructions the Kumbhipatias sought to destroy the 
idol of J agaiinath was one Bhim Bhoi, a blind and illiterate man, 
possessed however of considerable mental power. This Bhim 
Bhoi had his seat at Khalia-iali in the Sonpur Feudatory State • 
and Kbaliapali is still the principal Guru Duar, or hierarch’s seat 
of the Kumbhipatias. Bhim Bhoi gave new life to tlie Kumbhi- 
patia doctrine and made the cult popular throughout Sambalpur. 
Some Brahmans indeed openly embraced the religion by throwing 
away their Brahmanioal threads. They worship no god ; prayer 
. is never offered ; and the temples are merely malhs. All the 
religious books of the Hindus, and not only the Bhagabat, are 
interpreted in a fanoifnl manner, according to the Alekh doofeine. 
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Formerly no garment was used, and at times the bark of trees 
only covered their shame. The lay Kumbhipatias observe the 
customary caste system, but the specially initiated do not. It 
is difficult to obtain much reliable information regarding the 
Kumbhipatias owing to the fact that they do not disclose their 
secret doctrines to the uninitiated. 

The proportion of Animists is higher than in any 
district in Bengal outside the Chota Nagpur plateau. The name 
Animism, which for want of a better nomenclature is used for 
an amorphous congeries of pre-Hindu religious ideas, includes 
a number of diverse cults ; but briefly it may be described as “ the 
belief which explains to primitive man the constant movements 
and changes in the world of things by the theory that every object 
which has activity enough to affect him in any way is animated 
by a life and will of his own.”* Its leading features have been 
summed up as follows in the Census Report of India for 1901 : — 
“ It conceives of man as passing through life surrounded by a 
ghostly company of powers, elements, tendencies, mostly imper- 
sonal in their character, shapeless phantasms of which no image 
can be made and no definite idea can be formed. Some of these 
have departments or spheres of influence of their own : one presides 
over cholera, another over small-pox, another over cattle disease ; 
some dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, others again are associated 
with rivers, whirlpools, waterfalls or with strange pools hidden in 
the depths of the hills. All of them require to be diligently 
propitiated by reason of the ills which proceed from them, and 
usually the land of the village provides the ways and means for 
this propitiation.”! 

The description which Captain Forsyth gives in the Highlandt 
of Central India of the religion of the Gronds, who in this district 
constitute 8 per cent, of the population, may be taken as typical of 
the origin and nature of the animistic beliefs of the people. 
“ The foundation of their creed appears to be a vague pantheism, 
in which all nature is looked upon as pervaded by spiritual powers, 
the most prominent and powerful of which are personified and 
propitiated by simple offerings. Every prominent mountain 
top is the residence of the Spirit of the Hill, who must be 
satisfied by an offering before a dhya can be cut on its slopes. The 
forest is peopled by woodland spirits, for whom a grove of 
typical trees is commonly left standiD|^ as a refuge in clearing 
away the jungle. When the field is sown, tLe god of ricf fields 
(Khodo Pen) has to be satisfied, and again when the crop is 

' W. Crooke, Imperial Oazetteer of Mia (1907)) Vol I, p. 431. ’ 

t Hefwt of the Census of India, J901, Part I, p. 856. 
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reaped. The malignant powers receive regular propitiation. The 
tiger god has a hut built for him in the wilderness that he may 
not come near their dwellings. The goddess of small-pox and 
of cholera receives offerings chiefly when her ravages are threa- 
tened. Among such elementary powers must be reckoned the 
ghosts of the deceased, which have to be laid by certain cere- 
monies. These consist in conjuring the ghost into something 
tangible, in one ease into the body of a fish caught in the nearest 
water, in another, into a fowl chosen by omen. The object, 
whatever it is, is then brought to the house of the deceased and 
propitiated for a certain time, after which it is formally consigned 
to rest by burial. The spirits of persons killed by wild animals 
are believed to be specially malignant, and are “ laid ” with 
much care and ceremony. None of these powers of nature are 
represented by idols, nor have they any particular forms or 
ceremonies of worship. They are merely localised by some 
vague symbol ; the mountain god by a daub of vermilion on some 
prominent rock ; the tree god by a pile of stones thrown round 
the stem of a tree, and so on. At these the simple savage pays 
his devotions, almost furtively, as he posses in the gray of the 
morning to his day’s labour, by a simple prostration, or perhaps by 
the offering of a handful of rice or an onion. More elaborate 
acts of worship are engaged in by the community at certain 
seasons, and then these primitive powers may be joined with the 
more personal deities derived from their neighbours in the general 
act of worship. 

“ In the next stage the tribes have added certain fetishes to the 
list of powers The principal of these is an iron spear head called 
Pharsa Pen, and he is supported by the Bell god, the Chain god, 
a god composed of some copper money hung up io a pot, shapeless 
stones, and many other objects, the power attributed to which is 
purely arbitrary and unconnected with any natural agency. To 
this stage appears to belong the medicine man and dealer in 
witchcraft, who still possesses considerable power among the tribes. 
These medicine men can scarcely be called priests and are not an 
hereditary caste. Their business is to exorcise evil spirits, to 
interpret the wishes of the fetish, to compel rain, and so on. 
Some of them seem to have acquired the power of throwing them- 
selves into a sort of trance, in which they are visited by the deity. 

“ In a still more advanced stage the Gronds have resorted to 
hero worship ; but it is curious that all the deified heroes they 
reverence are of purely Hindu derivation. The chief are Bhima, 
one of the five Pandu brethren, who is represented by his 
mythical dub either in stone or wood; Hard^al, a Bajput hero 
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of mucli later date ; Dulha Deo, the apotheosis of a bridegroom, 
and many others. Lastly come the divinities of the Hindu 
pantheon. Amongst a race whose blessings are few and hard- 
ships many, it is not surprising that the malevolent members of 
the Hindu pantheon should have found more acceptance than the 
benevolent deities. Vishnu is sc.ircely recognised by them, 
except in his one terrible development of Norsingha or the 
Man-Tiger; while Siva, the Destroyer, with his formidable 
consort Kali and son Bhairava are the fivourite objects of rever- 
ence among the more advanced of the tribes. These are repre- 
sented by rude idols, Siva himself in his usual phallic form ; and a 
Brahman in many cases oflSciates at their shrines. Here for the 
first time we find mythology — the science of priests — at work. In 
their earlier stages the tribes had no priests, no hierarchy of gods, 
and consequently no mythology. Now legends are invented to 
connect the tribes and their earlier gods with the great web of 
Hindu fiction, and bring them within the dominion of caste and 
priestdom.” 

The census statistics show a considerable variation in the 
number of those returned as Animists, viz., 46,652 in 18SI and 
26,356 in 1891 in the district as formerly constituted, and 38,935 
in 1901 in the district as now constituted. It is noticeable that, 
in spite of the diminished area of the district, the number of 
Animists has greatly increased during the last decade ; but probably 
not much reliance should be placed on the figures, the marked 
differences at each census being explained by th>^ difficulties attend- 
ing a correct differentiation between Hindus and Animists and by 
the personal equation of the census staff. Practically all the 
Animists are members of aboriginal races, such as Gond, Khond, 
Binjhal, Kura, ^haria, Kol, SavarS, etc. ; but many of these have 
now been brought within the fold of Hinduism, profess the Hindu 
religion, frequent the Hindu temples, and take a pleasure in 
reading Hindu religious and mythological books. This is only 
natural, for the aborigines living in the plains are surrounded by 
a large Hindu community, and adopt their manners, customs and 
religion to ensure the sympathy of their neighbours, 

Christians, Of the 714 Christians enumerated in 1901, altogether 567 were 
natives. The Baptist Mission has a station at Sambalpur, and 
maintains a school there ; during the winter months the mission- 
aries cany on evangelistic work among the lower castes and 
aboriginal tribes in the wilder parts of the district. The Lutheran 
Mission, with headquarters at ChakraJharpur, also works in the 
district. 1 1 was reported in 190 1 that the converts of the Baptist 
Mission numbered 308 and those of the Lutheran Alission 112. 
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Binjhai 

... 39,225 

Bfauiya 

... 9,073 

Qond 

... 63,243 

Kawar 

... 3.835 

Khond 

... 15,026 

Kisan 

... 14,268 

Kol 

9,680 

Kurda 

... 11,192 

Savara 

... 76,841 

Kharia 

... 5,029 


The population of Sambalpur has been recruited prinoipallj Ts 
by immigration from Orissa, of which there appear to have been ** 
several different waves dating back several centuries. It is also 
composed to a certain extent of aboriginals, who have swept in 
from Chota Nagpur, and there has been some admixture of their 
blood with that of the Aryan immigrants. 

The aboriginal element is a large one, representing 33 per cent. 

of the population in 1901, and includes no 
less than 10 tribes numbering over 3,000 as 
shown in the margin.* The Oraons have 
not apparently been given a separate place 
in the returns, but must be numerous, for 
in 1901 24,664 persons were returned as 
speaking Oraon.* Some of these races, not- 
ably the Binjhals and Gonds, have played 
an important part in the history of Sambalpur. In the internal 
struggles for the throne under Rani Mohan Kumari, the chief 
supporters of discontented pretendeis were always Gond and 
Binjhalzamindars, who found their privileges threatened and their 
lands encroached on by Hindu favourites of the Rani. Later, the 
Gonds of Bargarh rose against the Rfija, Narayan Singh, led by 
a Gond zamindar, who in 1821 had been ousted from his estate in 
favour of a Kulta ; and from 1857 to 1864 many of the rebel chiefs 
were Gonds and Binjhals, who feared further losses under the 
British settlement. The aboriginal element is stiU strong among 
the old families holding under feudal tenures, and of the 16 zamin- 
dari estates in the district, no less than twelve are held by Gonds 
and Binjhals. A large number of the latter also are managers 
of villages; but, as a rule, they are not proprietors, but lessees 
holding under zamindars in the more backward tracts. 

The majority of the aboriginals now cultivate small patches of 
land in the wilder parts of the zamindaris, and are generally poor. 
Their holdings are, as a rule, insuflBcient to provide them with a 
full livelihood, and they eke out the cultivation of millets and 
sessamum by collecting forest produce. But with them poverty 
is a racial characteristic, and, as they will not work in times of 
hardship or save in times of plenty, their living cannot be other- 
whe than from hand to mouth. There seems little doubt that 
the power of the aboriginal owners of the soil is giadually being 
broken. “The aggression of the Hindu,” writes Mr. Dewar, “is 
continuous and successful. The aboriginal, bought, mortgaged, 
and sometimes cheated, out of the land created by his forefathers, 

* The figures are those for the district as constituted at the census of 1901. 
Bevised figures for the district as n9W constituted are not available. 
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is exported to Assam or moves to the still uncleared forests.” 
The Munda tribes in the east of the district have usually resisted 
Hindu proselytiam, and still speak their own dialects and worship 
their own gods; but others have become, at least nominally, 
Hindu in religion, and now speak only Oriya and Hindi. 

As regards the distribution of the principal aboriginal tribes, 
the Binjbals and Khonds inhabit chiefly the south-west of the 
district, the Gonds are prominent in the Bargaih plain, and the 
Munda tribes, such as Kols, Kuras, Kisans and Kharias, are 
confined to the east of the Mahanadi. The Binjhals and Khonds 
have fallen off largely in numbers, chiefly because their country 
was severely affected by the famine of 1900. The Munda 
tribes, on the other hand, have hitherto held their own, and their 
numbers have greatly increased. They are hard-working and 
fairly thrifty, and though regular drinkers of rice beer, do not 
often become drunkards. Kols, Mundas and Oraons hold in 
small plots almost all the land in villages closely adjoining 
Sambalpur, and their families provide the day labour used by 
contractors on roads and buildings. The Kuras are the tank dig- 
gers of the district, and their labour is in constant demand. They 
engage on piece work only, and being industrious and expert, 
they get good wages. The projector of a tank usually secures 
the services of a party of these people, who camp beside their 
work throughout the spring and hot weather, returning to their 
own villages for the rainy season. The Gond, who has shown 
himself able to exist apart from his tribe, has also survived 
Hindu competition well. In most villages a Gond fills the post 
of jhankar or principal watchman — an honourable post, for the 
jhdnkar is a subordinate village priest, and one of his duties is to 
propitiate the local earth god and thereby ensure good harvests. 

The marginal statement shows the strength of the tribes 

and castes num- 
bering over 25,000 
and their propor- 
tion to the total 
population. The 
figures given are 
those for the old 
district of Sambal- 
pur, statistics for 
the district as now 
constituted not 
being available. 
The following is a brief account of each of these tribes and castes. 


Caste. 

Nnmber. 

Percentage 

of 

papulation. 

Qanda 



104,661 

13 

Gsiiira 

• •• 


92,964 

11 

Kulta 



87,689 

11 

Saraia 

»*e 

... 

76,841 

9 

Gond 



63,248 

8 

Binjbal 

• •• 

TtT 

39,226 

5 

Kewat 



38,231 

5 

Teli 

• •• 


30,714 

4 

Brahman 



27,551 

3 
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The Gandas* are an aboriginal race known in other parts of Qandas. 
Orissa as Pans ; some also in this district call themselves Pans, 
as well as Dambas and Puindas. They are a servile class of 
drudges, who weave coarse cloth and act as village watchmen, 
while in every village there are a few who are professional 
pipers and drummers, and are regularly employed as musicians 
at Hindu marriages. They are as a rule poor, for with their 
rough hand-looms and slow weaving they cannot compete with 
machine-made goods. Those who depend solely upon weaving 
for their livelihood can hardly earn enough for subsistence ; 
they are not skilful cultivators; and it is difficult for them to 
find employment in other avocations on account of the caste 
prejudices of the Hindus ; for the Ganda is a helot whose touch 
defiles. It is probably owing, in part at least, to their poverty 
that they are professional thieves, responsible for a large propor- 
tion of the crime of the district. But their inherited character 
is not high, and their criminal propensities appear to be respon- 
sible for the fact that, by ancient custom, the subordinate village 
watchman is a Ganda appointed on the principle of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, or with the idea that he will be a pledge 
for the good behaviour of other Ganda thieves. 

The GSndas are regarded by Hindus as .one of the very 
lowest castes. They are so degraded, that a twice-bom Hindu 
considers it necessary to bathe if he is touched by one of 
them, and it is said that 50 years ago a Brahman was defiled 
by a Ganda casting his shadow over him. They are not allowed 
to draw water from the villnge tank, the village barber will not 
shave them, the village washerman will not wash their clothes. 

No orthodox Hindu rides a cart if a Ganda happens to drive it, 
wears a garment if a Ganda has stitched it, sits on a floor if a 
Ganda has hped it, i.e., plastered it with cow-dung, drinks wine if 
a Ganda has distilled it, or purchases vegetables if a Ganda sells 
them. A Ganda in suffering receives no sympathy, and the 
door of Hindu charity is ordinarily closed against him. Until 
recently, moreover, no Ganda child was allowed to jo’n the vil- 
lage school, and though they are now allowed to attend it, they 
must sit apart from other Hindu boys. They cannot enter a 
Hindu temple, or take part in Hindu religious ceremonies, and 
they are not allowed to buUd their houses in the ahaii with other 
Hindus, or be employed as household servants in Hindu families. 


* Tbis account of tbe Oandas has been compiled from a monograph prepared 
for tbe ethnographic survey of the Central Provinces by Mulla Mian Bhai Ahdul 
Husain, formerly Subdivisional Officer of Bargarb. 

F 2 
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However, in towns and large places they find employment as 
labourers with non-Hindus or unorthodox Hindus. 

There are four subdivisions of Gandas known as Oriy&, Laria, 
Kandhria and Kabhria. Three of these appear to be territorial 
subdivisions, for the Oriya Gandas are those who live in the Oriya 
country and speak Oriya, the Laria those who reside in the Laria 
country, i.e., Chhattlsgarh, and speak Laria or Chhattisgarhi, and 
the Kandhrias are so called because they live in the Kandh 
(Khond) country. Kabhrias are Kabirpanthis or followers of 
Kabir, but they and the Kandhrias are sparingly represented in 
this district. The Oriyas and Larias intermarry, and will drink, 
eat and smoke together, but not with the Kandhrias or Kabhrias. 
Unlike the Kabhrias, who do not eat meat or fish, the ordinary 
Gandas eat beef, pork, fowls, fish, rats, and cloven-footed animals, 
but refrain from eating monkeys, crocodiles, snakes, lizards and 
the leavings of other people. There is a tendency for the Oriya 
Gandas to give up the practice of eating beef. They do not kill 
a cow openly, for, if they do so, they are excommunicated ; but they 
may eat beef if a cow dies or has been killed. The Laria Gandas 
will neither butcher a cow openly nor eat its flesh, but the Kandh- 
rias can do both. A certain number of Gandas have become Chris- 
tians, and non-Christian Gandas will eat and intermarry with them. 
As a matter of fact, however, intercourse between the Christian 
and Hindu Gandas is checked by the fact that the former regard 
themselves as having a higher status, and also because there is 
an idea among the latter that the Christian GandM are unholy 
because they do not observe clina, i.e., the anniversary iraddha. 

The Gand^ will admit into their castes outsiders belonging 
to higher castes, but no one belonging to the castes which they 
regard as lower than themselves, viz., Chamar, Ghasia, Hari, 
Mangan and Mehtar. The Ganda is, indeed, polluted by the 
touch of any of these latter and has to take a purifying bath ; 
while if he is beaten by one of them or eats from the hands 
of one of them or of a Kayasth, he is temporarily outcasted. 
The same penalty attaches to any one whose cow dies while 
tied up, or who works as a sah. In order to obtain readmission 
into the caste, he has to undergo a curious form of prayatchitta. 
A Ganda of the Chhura gotra or barber class shaves the man, 
and some water with a little gold is put into an earthen pot ; 
the offending Ganda bathes himself with this water and gives 
a feast to the caste, all this being done under a mahua tree. 
When a cow dies with a rope on its neck, there is an extra 
penalty, for the owner must go on pilgrimage either to Purl or to 
ffarsin^hnath in the Borasambar zamind^. 
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The religion of the Gandas presents no special features. They 
worship all the Hindu gods and especially revere Mahalakshmi, 
because, it is said, they care more for money than for moral 
virtues. For practical purposes they are most interested in 
averting the evil eye and exorcising evil spirits. Their priests 
are men of their own caste, called Birtias, who live in the 
Gandapara or Ganda settlement, hut try to assert that they are 
not Gandas and marry among themselves. 

Girls are married generally between the age of 5 and 12 
years, and if a girl is unmarried when she attains puberty, she 
is married to a bow or an arrow tied to a post made of mahvd 
wood. The ordinary marriage ceremony presents some curious 
features. The bride walks seven times round the bridegroom, 
and at the end of each round presses two cakes against his 
cheeks, after which each cake is thrown away. After rice has 
been put on both their foreheads, they mount on the hips 
of two persons attending the marriage, if they are grown 
np, but if young, on their shoulders ; and then their bearers 
dance. Divorce is allowed in case of incompatibility of temper, 
or if the wife is unfaithful, has been convicted of theft, or is 
barren. The divorce is symbolized by the woman breaking 
her glass bangles in the presence of her husband and his fellow 
castemen. Formerly there used to be a headman, called selhii, 
who was practically the owner of divorced wives, selling them 
to others and pocketing the proceeds. The divorced wives 
remained with their parents or guardians, but the aefhid’s consent 
to remarriage was necessary and fees were invariably paid to him. 

The dead are generally buried, but rich Gandas indulge in the 
luxury of cremation. The body is placed on its back with the 
head to the north and may not he exhumed, but the bones may 
be taken out of the grave to be thrown into the Ganges. The 
man who takes the bones is temporarily outcasted, but on his 
return he gives a feast and is then readmitted into the caste. 

The Pankas were originally a subcaste of Gandas, but are Panka«. 
now practically a separate caste. They are Gandas who have 
adopted Kabirpanthism, and have thereby obtained a slight rise 
iu status. The legend of their origin is that on one occasion 
Bankaracharya and his disciples were wandering in the forests of 
Samhalpur, when they came to the hut of a Ganda. Being 
thirsty, Bankaracharya asked the Ganda for water and drank it. 

His disciples seeing that he had taken water from a G^nda, 
withont regard to his caste, also did so. Bankaracharya said 
nothing, but proceeded on his way. Presently he came to the 
shop of a brazier who had some molten metal in a mould. 
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Sankaracharya drank the baniing metal and told his disciples 
to do the same. They said they conld not, whereupon the master 
said to them — “ I can take water from a Ganda without pollution, 
hut you cannot.” After this his disciples were degraded to the 
Ganda caste, and from them are descended the Pankas. 

The Gauras* or Gahras (also called Eawats) are the herdsmen 
of the district, corresponding to the Goalas elsewhere. Their 
numerical strength may he accounted for by the fact that they 
were attracted, and induced to settle down, by the extensive 
grazing grounds which formerly existed. They are stiU chiefly 
graziers, or household servants, and account for a large proportion 
of the small cultivators. Except in the more jungly tracts, few 
hold villages, and, though many are well-do-to, most of them 
are ordinary cultivators with good stocks, small holdings and 
small debts. A number are farm servants or field labourers, and 
each village has a Gaura servant, known as the nai-ihn, who is 
responsible for the village herd and for supplying water -to 
officials and strangers halting at the village. Their connection 
with the cow and their duties as water-bearers give them a fair 
social position, but they are neither enterprising nor very indns* 
trious. As milkmen they are notorious for adulterating milk 
and have no reputation for honesty. Indeed a popular proverb 
18 ; — Patarkata, Tantarhatd, Paniota, Gaurini mai, E chari jati ku 
bisuds fwi, i.e., Do not trust a palm-leaf writer (Mahanti), a 
weaver, a distiller or a Gaura woman. 

There are several subdivisions of Gauras, some of which are 
territorial, such as Magadha, or those from the country of 
Magadha, and Jharua, i.e., those who used to live in the jhar 
or jungles. The Nandas are named after Krishna’s adoptive 
father, who was a cowherd; and other subdivisions are Sola 
Khandia, J achak, Abab and Kanda. The Magadha subdivision 
is the most numerous of all, absorbing almost three-fourths of 
the total number of Gauras. They have 120 hargas or exoga- 
mous divisions, most of which may have been originally totemistic, 
though totemistic practices seem to have disappeared. They 
allow widow marriage, which is effected by the husband giving 
new bangles to the widow, and a girl who has passed the age 
of puberty is married in the same manner. If a widow is mar- 
ried to a bachelor, the latter has first to be married to a flower. 
The Gauras worship Samlai and Chandi Devi, and pay special 
reverence to the cow. 

• This account of the danrss h-is been prepared with the help of a note kindly 
conW uted by Mr. Hira LSI, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Assistant 
Superintendent of Gazetteer, Central Provinces. 
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The Kullas,* also called Kolias or Kolitas, are the chief Kuiiaa. 
cultivatmg caste of Sambalpur They say that they immigrated 
from the Baud State, which they regard as their ancestral home, 
and that a member of their caste formerly held the position of 
Diwan of the State. According to one of their legends, their 
ancestors were employed as water-bearers in the royal household 
of Eama, and having accompanied him in his exile, were permit- 
ted to settle in the Oriya country at the request of the Eaghu- 
nathia Brahmans, who wanted cultivators to till the soil. 
Another legend is that Eama, when wandering in the forests 
of Sambalpur, met three brothers and asked them to draw water 
for him. The first brought water in a clean brass pot and was 
called Sudh (well-mannered). The second made a cup of leaves 
and drew water from a well with a rope ; he was called Dumal 
from dori-mal, a coil of rope. The third brought water only in 
a hollow gourd and was named Kulta from ku-rifa, ill-man- 
nerred. 1 his story serves to shew that the Kultas, Sudhs and 
Dumals acknowledge some connection, and in the Sambalpur 
district they will take food together at festivals. Another similar 
legend is that when Eama was wandering in the forests, he felt 
thirsty, and seeing a Kol carrying water in a gourd, asked him 
to give it to him. Being conscious of his low position, the Kol 
was reluctant to do so. Thereupon Eama told the Kol to pour the 
water in a hole on a stone, and then drank it. It so happened 
that his wife Sita threw away a half -eaten fruit, which turned into 
a girl ; and this girl Eama bestowed on the Kol as a mark of his 
gratitude for giving him the water. Their issue was therefore 
called Kolitha from Kol and lit/ia (half-eaten) . 

These legends would appear to indicate an aboriginal descent or 
an admixture of Aryan and non- Ary an blood. Another plausible 
theory of their origin is that they are an offshoot of the Chasa 
caste, the principal cultivating caste of Orissa ; for several 
of their family names are identical with those of the Chasas, 
and there is a subcaste of the latter called Kulta Chasas. It 
has also been conjectured that the Kultas may be those Chasas 
who took to growing kultha, a favourite pulse in Sambalpur. 

The caste worship the goddess Eamchandi, who is regarded 
as the personification of Mother Earth, on whose bounty they 
Eve. She is represented by a handful of earth brought from her 


* This account of the Kultas baa been compiled mainly from an article prepared 
for the ethnographic survey of the Central Provinces (based on a paper contributed 
by Mr, Darmanand Tewari, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Sambalpur) and from a note contributed by Mr. Hiia Lai, Extra Assistant 
Commbtfioner and Assistant Superintendent of Gazetteer, Centra ProTinces. 
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Bhrino at Saraara in the Baud State. They worship the plough 
in the month of Sraban, and a festival called Puajiuntia is 
observed in the month of Kunwar, at which barren women try to 
ascertain whether they will get a son. A hole is made in the 
ground and filled with water, and a fish is placed in it. The 
woman sits by the hole holding her cloth spread out, and 
if the fish in struggling jumps into her cloth, it is held to 
prognosticate the birth of a son. This ceremony, however, is 
said to be performed by other castes, and not peculiar to the 
Kultas. The Kultas employ Brahmans for religious ceremonies 
and have Vaishnavas or Bairagis as their gurus ; no boy is 
married till he has a guru. Brahmans will take water from 
Kultas, and their social status is equal to that of good agricultural 
castes. 

Kulta girls must be married before puberty ; otherwise the 
parents have to make an expiatory offering to the Brahmans. 
If the parents are too poor to celebrate the marriage at the proper 
time, their fellow castemen raise a subscription for them. The 
Kulta marriages present several peculiar features. For instance, 
if the eldest boy or girl is married, the parents have to un- 
dergo a ceremony of re-marriage, which is called sup-Ubaha. 
Possibly this is an expedient to ward off any insinuations os to 
the illegitimacy of their first child, or it may be a relic of a time 
when the couple began to live together informally, the ceremony 
being performed subsequently in order to legitimize their off- 
spring, A figure is made with rice of a monkey or deer, at 
which the bridegroom shoots an arrow. It is then cooked and 
eaten. This may symbolize the chase and be a reminiscence 
of their former life in the jungle. Again, the drammers of 
the bride and bridegroom’s party have a free fight, when the 
latter arrive at the former’s village. If the bridegroom’s party 
wins, all is well ; but should they be dcfetled, the bride’s father 
is fined. This may perhaps be a relic of n arriage by capture. 
The Kultas allow widow marriage, but the widow price is high, 
the widow’s suitor having to pay not less than Es. 100. A 
bachelor, as a rule, does not marry a widow ; but if he does, he 
has first to perform a mock marriage with a flower. This saves 
him from becoming a devil after his death. 

The Kultas are good cultivators, strongly appreciate the 
advantage of irrigation, and show considerable public spirit, 
or, it may be canniness, in constructing tanks which will benefit 
the lands of their tenants as well as their own. The Kulta’s 
boast is that, given water, he will grow good crops on even the 
poorest soil, but he will have nothing to do with land so flat as 
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to give no surface drainage. They are the best cultivators in 
the district, frugal and hard-working, and few of them are poor- 
They hold as gaontid* more villages than any other one caste 
in the district, and Kulta tenants are usually well-to-do, having 
large holdings, good stock, and ample savings. Many men of 
this class have so profited of late years by the rise in the price 
of rice as to be able to buy np villages from less thrifty and 
industrious aboriginals. Of late years too the richer Kultas 
have aped Brahman customs, even to the extent of setting up 
for themselves a new caste rule forbidding them to touch the 
plough. As a class, their most prominent characteristics are 
frugality, industry, hunger for land, and readiness to resort 
to litigation rather than relinquish a supposed right to it. 

These characteristics may perhaps account for two uncomplimen- 
tary proverbs about them. The first is ; — Kuliya KuUd, nishthur 
Teli, Bdman sange bat na ehali, i e., a Kulta is black at heart ; a 
Teli is cruel ; a Brahman is a dangerous companion on a journey. 

The second is : — Kulta ahankdrl, Bdman bhikhdrl, i.e., the Kulta 
is proud and the Brahman a beggar. 

The Savaras* are a caste of aboriginal descent, who have been Savarat. 
identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarai of Ptolemy. 

They occupy a degraded position among the servile castes, and, like 
the Pans and other very low castes, are excluded from the Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri. They themselves say that they were origin- 
ally a wandering tribe roaming through the hills of Orissa and 
living on the products of the forest, but in Sambalpur they now 
live principally in the open country and have adopted Hindu 
usages. They are subdivided into two sub-castes called Oriya 
and Laria, Le., residents of Orissa and the Laria (Chhattisgarh) 
country. The Savaras claim also a third subdivision known as 
Kalapithia, i.e., “ black-backs,” chiefly found in Puri, where they 
pull Jagannath’s car at the great car festival. The Kalapithias 
abstain from eating fowls and other food considered impure by 
orthodox Hindus, and are regarded as the highest class of 
Savaras. 

There are also two curious divisions which appear to have been 
formed without reference to social intercourse or marriage. They 
are Joria and Khuntia, and the distinction between them is that 
the former bury or bum their dead near a Jor or small stream, 
while the latter do so near a khunt, i.e., an old tree on high 
ground. These subdivisions intermarry and eat together, and 

* This caste was returned as Savaras in the Central Provinces Census of 1901, 
hnt it is reported that they are known locally as Saharas. In Bengal the Savaras 
and Saharas were treated as separate castes at the census of 1901. 
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differ only in having some peculiar practices characteristic of 
each. For instance, the Jorias consider it a great sin to marry a 
girl after she has attained puberty, while the Khuntias see nothing ^ 

wrong in exceeding the age of puberty. The Jorias have there- 
fore adopted the custom of marrying a girl to an arrow, if she 
cannot he disposed of before she attains maturity. If through 
some mischance she has attained maturity before being married 
to an arrow, she is tied to a tree in a jimgle, which is a summary 
process of marrying her to that tree. She is finally given away 
as a widow to any member of the caste who will take her. Some- 
times, however, such a girl is married, as an alternative, to an 
old man, and is then disposed of as a widow, the old man’s claim I 

to her as his wife not being recognized. ; 

The chief deity of the Savaras is Mahalakshmi. They do not ^ 

employ Brahmans for religious or ceremonial purposes, but every 
one of them is said to have a Vaishnava or Bairagi as a guru. 

They are chiefly agriculturists and field labourers. Perhaps half 
of them have small holdings of their own, and the others are 
labourers, many of whom are allowed by their masters to cultivate / 

small plots in lieu of part of their wages. They are bad culti- 
vators, and in the zamindaris, where some of them eke out 
their livelihood by collecting jungle products, they continue to 
follow the primitive form of cultivation called dahi. They are 
described as being stupid, honest and hard-working, and as mulring 
the best of the farm-hands. The women, less stupid and even 
more hard-working, do most of the rice-husking and of the 
huckstering at the village markets. In most villages one of 
them is the jhankar or priest of the village deity, a post for 
which the Savara is believed to have special qualifications. He is 
considered the best of sorcerers, and is therefore regarded as a 
dangerous person. These gifts find expression in two popular 
proverbs: — (1) Savard ki puje^ Mdicut ki bdndhi, i.e.. Who can 
escape it a Savara bemtches ? What cattle can run away if a 
Eawat ties it up? (2) Havurd bii gobrd, i.e., The Savara is 
verily a cup of poison.* 

The Grondst are a branch of the| well known tribe in the 
Central Provinces. In this district the Gond families are old 
ones, and their numbers seem to indicate that previous to the 
Oriya immigration, they held possession of the country, subduing 

* This acconnt of the Savaras has been compiled mainly from a note contri- 
buted by Mr, Hira Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Assistant Superintendent 
of Gazetteer, Central Provinces, 

f This account of the Qonds has been compiled mainly from an article on the 
tribe prepared for the revised edition of the Imperial Gazetteer. 
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the Munda tribes, who were probably there before them. They 
are of small stature and dark in colour. Their bodies are well 
proportioned, but their features are ugly, with a round head, 
distended nostrils, a wide mouth and thick lips, straight black hair 
and scanty beard and moustache. Their long hair is fastened in 
a knot behind, and is generally the only covering to the head. 
They are fond of hunting and pursue game with the eagerness 
and ardour of people of the forest. When employed in the chase 
they hang their arrows by the barb to their hair, with the point 
upwards and the feathered hilts hanging between their shoulders. 
When game is found, the bow is raised till the arrow points high 
into the air, and is then brought down to bear on its object, 
with an unerring aim at short distances. The Gonds are now, 
however, principally engaged in agriculture, and the bulk of 
them are farm servants and field labourers, but they include some 
of the leading zamindars and many of the gaontias. They work 
well, but are improvident and lazy when they have got enough 
for their immediate wants. This trait has given rise to a proverb 
— “ A Gond considers himself a kmg, if he has a pot of grain in 
his house.” 

There are two main divisions, the Raj Gonds, who form the 
aristocracy, and the Dhur or dust Gonds, who are the plebeians. 
The Raj Gonds may be taken to be the descendants of Gond 
landed proprietors, who have been formed into a separate sub- 
division and admitted to Hinduism vrith the status of a cultivat- 
ing caste. Brahmans taking water from them. Many Raj Gonds 
wear the sacred thread and outdo Brahmans in their purificatory 
observances, even having the wood which is to cook their food 
washed before it is burnt. But many of them are obliged once 
in four or five years to visit their god Bura Deo, and to place 
cow’s flesh to their lips wrapped in a cloth, lest evil should ^fall 
their house. The religion of the Gond is simply animistic. The 
deified ancestors are represented by small pebbles kept in a 
basket in the holiest part of the house, the kitchen, where he 
regularly worships them at appointed intervals. His greatest 
god is Bura Deo, but his pantheon includes many others, some 
being Hindu gods and other animals or implements to which 
Hindu names have been attached. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Gonds are interesting. The 
corpses are usually buried with their feet to the south ; but the 
higher classes bum their dead. On the fifth day after death 
they perform the ceremony of bringing back the soul. The 
relations go to the river side and call aloud the name of the dead 
person. They then enter the river, catch a fish or an inseot 
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and taking it home, place it among the sainted dead of the 
family, believing that the spirit of the dead person has in this 
manner been brought back to the house. In some cases it is 
eaten, in the belief that it will thus be born again as a ohUd. 
The good souls are quickly appeased, and their veneration is con- 
fined to their descendants. But the bad ones excite a wilder 
interest because their evil influences may be extended to others. 
A similar fear attaches to the spirits of persons who have died a 
violent or unnatural death. 

The Binjhals* or Binjhwars are a race of aboriginal descent, 
who appear to have been among the earliest inhabitants of the 
district. Their traditions associate them with the Yindhya 
hills, and their former home is believed to have been Eatanpur 
in Chhattisgarh, whence they moved eastward in the direction of 
Borasambar. A trace of their former domination is to be found 
in the legend of the origin'of the Maharajas of Patna given in the 
previous chapter, and in the fact that the Binjhal zamindar of 
Borasambar still affixes the iika to the Maharaja of Patna on 
his accession. The more advanced Binjhals, especially the land- 
owners, boast of an alliance with Eajputs, and call themselves 
Barhias, a title originally borne by small hill chiefs; but the 
simpler and more ignorant Binjhals do not claim an Aryan 
descent. 

The great majority are cultivators, and the rest are generally 
farm servants or field labourers. They are not such good cul- 
tivators as the Kultas and Agharias, but are not inferior to the 
Gronds, and are advanced as compared with other Dravidian races. 
Those who have settled in the plains have taken to improved 
methods of rice cultivation ; and in the hills and jungle tracts 
they have the reputation of being skilful dala cultivators, i.e., 
reclaimers of jungle, and of being the hardiest of the forest 
races. Here they are often proprietors or managers of villages, 
and the majority are independent cultivators ; but in the plains 
they are mostly farm servants, field labourers, graziers or 
jhdnkarK. The jhdnkam act as assistants of the village watch- 
men and as priests of the village deity. The latter is repre- 
sented by a stone cr tree and is worshipped on festival days 
by the jhdnkar, who gets a large share of the offerings, such 
as goats, fowls, fruit, etc. Their oldest traditions represent 
them as a race of archers, and in the jungle tracts they still 
retain their skill with the bow. They have few scruples about 

* This Recount ot the Binjhals has heen compiled from a monograph prepared 
for the ethnographic surrey of the Central Provinces hy Mnlla Mian Bhai Abdul 
Hnsain, formerly Snhdirisional Officer of Bargarh. 
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food, eating pork, fowls, fish, tortoise, snakes, rats and leopards, 
but they do not eat monkeys, beef, crocodiles, lizards and 
jackals. The staple food of the poor consists of roots and the 
flowers of the mahua tree, . and they eat rice only on special 
occasions and on festivals. Cultivators, however, eat rice in 
the form of pakhdl. They are very foud of smoking, but will 
never use the hukka, but only the kd'idli, i.e., a cheroot made 
of country tobacco enclosed in leaves, one of which may 
generally -be seen in the ear or waist of every male Binjhal. 

The Binjhals worship all the Hindu deities, but traces of 
a more primitive belief may be seen in their worship of arrows, 
swords and spears. The following appear to be purely Binjhal 
deities. Bindubashini is an idol in the shape of a girl carved in 
stone, which is enshrined in a temple on the hiU near Narsingh- 
nath. It is said that twelve Binjhal archers, who first settled 
in Borasambar, brought this image from Bindhyaehal, i.e., the 
Vindhya hiUs. There is a Binjhal priest, and Binjhals from 
adjacent villages visit the temple throughout the year, and offer 
goats, fowls, coconuts, etc. Once every three years, in the 
month of Phalgun, the worshippers take out the idol, and with 
great pomp carry it in procession round the principal Binjhal 
villages, all the Binjhal men and women, boys and girls escort- 
ing it from one village to another, dancing, singing and playing 
music on the way. They also present offerings to it in each 
village. Lakshmeswari, the goddess of archery, is enshrined in 
a thatched temple in maiizd Khaira in the Borasambar zamindari. 
Here six or seven three-headed spears of different size are placed, 
and these are worshipped by a Binjhal, to whom the rent of 3 
villages is assigned for the purpose. Dunger Devata is the 
mountain deity, and is worshipped by every Binjhal, without 
exception, on Dasahara and Chaitpuai days. This deity is 
represented simply by a big stone placed anywhere over a 
hillock or on high ground under a tree. 

The Binjhals do not employ Brahmans in any ceremony, 
but almost every Binjh^ takes i.e., wan //aj whis- 

pered in the ear {karna), from a Bairagi or Vaishnava, e.g., 
rnnntrm to be repeated in the morning at sun-rise, at the time of 
washing tlie teeth, at the time of making water, and at the 
time of easing. They beUeve firmly in ghosts or rather the 
spirits of the dead, for the soul of any wicked person may after 
death become a malevolent spirit. Their superstitious dread of 
spirits is phenomenal, and when any disease becomes chronic 
or any person is childless, they attribute it to the evil influence of 
one of them. On such occasions they call in a Binjhal gunid gr 
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exorcist to drive it out of the possessed person. In character, 
the Binjhals of the hills are described as being straightforward 
and truthful, but their ideas of sin are very limited, the chief 
commandments of their moral code being — (a) Thou shalt not 
commit adultery with any one outside the caste, (6) thou shalt 
not steal, (c) thou shalt not give false evidence, {d) thou shalt 
not kill a human being, and (e) thou shalt not eat beef. 

They constitute a strictly conservative caste, not admitting 
outsiders under any circumstances, and being extremely strict 
regarding any liaison between Binjhal women and men of 
higher castes. They will not take food even from the highest 
Brahman, and this caste scruple was a great difficulty in the 
administration of relief in the famine of 1900, being removed 
only by engaging Binjhal cooks. 

Generally speaking, marriage takes place when the girl attains 
maturity, or even two or three years after menstruation com- 
mences. The marriageable age for girls varies from 16 to 20, 
and for the hoys from 18 to 22 years. Special facilities are given 
to young girls on festival days to mix with the other sex, and 
they are allowed to make their own selection ; it is seldom that 
a girl of marriageable age remains unbetrothed or unmarried. 
Child marriage was originally unknown, and is still so 
amongst Binjhals in the remote hilly tracts, but has been adopted 
in imitation of high caste Hindus by a few fa mili es of gaontids, 
Barhias and land-owners. The latter have also resorted to the 
custom of marrying to arrows those girls for whom hiisbands 
cannot be found. In case the first wife is without children, a 
second wife is taken without hesitation, even by a common 
Binjhal of ordinary means, while if the husband is a man of some 
means, and his first wife is unable to carry on household business 
unaided, a second, third or even fourth wife is taken. A zamlndar 
marries a new wife (called a pat rani) on the day he gets his 
powers over the zamindari, simply to commemorate the occasion, 
although he may have half a dozen wives already. 

The marriage day is fixed by a curious method of divination. 
The bridegroom’s father calls for the gaint or astrologer of 
the village, an elderly Binjhal, on any auspicious day of the week 
except Saturday and Tuesday. At sunrise the astrologer places a 
bronze plate full of water in front of the bridegroom’s house, and 
in this he puts two grains of rice and wad. If they sink, the 
sign is inauspicious, but this is avoided by selecting old light 
grains. Then a few grains of rice and urad are separately 
dropped into the water, and these are supposed to represent the 
boy and girl. If the grains come together, it is auspicious ; if 
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they separate, it forebodes evil. The experiment is repeated 
thrice, and if the grains unite as many times, it means that the 
married life will be happy. If inauspicious signs appear, the 
betrothal ceremony is often postponed. 

Widow marriage and divorce are allowed, and both the widows 
and divorced wives are as free to marry again as if they were 
maidens. A widow is expected to marry the younger brother of 
the deceased husband, the elder brother being regarded in the 
light of a father-in-law. She is not compelled to marry the 
younger brother, but she is often induced to do so, if the deceased 
has left any real property and no male issue ; for a son by such 
a second marriage succeeds to the property left by the first 
husband. If, however, she does not consent, she is at liberty to 
marry some other person. 

The dead are usually buried, but persons of advanced age and 
rich persons are generally burnt. The body is anointed with 
haldi (turmeric) and washed ; new clothes are put on it, and then it 
is buried in a grave which is not leas than three feet deep. Before 
burial, it is taken round the grave seven times. It is placed with 
the head towards the north, females being laid on the back with 
their face towards the sky, and males with the face downwards. 

If the body is burnt, the ashes and bones are generally taken to 
Paneh Pandah Dhar in the stream near NarsinghnSth, and in 
some cases by rich land-owners to the Ganges. On the night of 
the ninth day after burial, the castemen go to the house of the 
deceased, cook food for the family, and take some of the mourners 
outside the village, where they clear a piece of ground under a 
tr^. In the centre of this they put uncooked rice, with a lamp 
over it and cooked rice on either side. Then they watch for an 
insect or fly to come up to the lamp. The insect is carefully 
captured on a cake of uncooked flour, brought to the house of the 
deceased, and kept there till next morning. Next day the son of 
the deceased or, in default of a son, the nearest agnate relative 
shaves his moustaches, and the other mourners get themselves 
shaved. The insect is now taken to a stream, where they worship 
it, putting some grains of rice over it. They then throw it in 
the stream or thrust it inside the sand by a tuft of grass, and 
having done so, bathe and return to the deceased’s house and 
feast there. This ceremony, which is known as kharpdni, is not 
performed for children under two years of age. 

The Kewats are boatmen and fishermen. They do not, as a Kewats. 
rule, fish in tanks, but only in the rivers and chiefly in the 
Mahanadi. They supply the town of Sambalpur and the river- 
side villages with fish, and also work all the ferries, the most 
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important of whicli is the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway ferry at 
Sambalpur. Some of this caste hold river- side villages, but they 
are not the best of cultivators, and now that the railway has 
cut out the river as a trade route, the Kewats are losing their 
land. Kewat women often do business as confectioners of a kind, 
preparing the fried or popped rice which is used as a subsidiary 
meal. It is bought and eaten by men on a journey who have 
no time to cook food, and it is regularly given to children as an 
extra morning meal in the hot weather to prevent them courting 
some ailment by drinking water on an empty stomach. 

Tel is. The Telis are the oilmen of the country, but a great number 

have now taken to cultivation. Many Telis still are oil-pressers, 
who buy up sesamum and combine their caste trade with rice 
cultivation. The Haldia Telis, who formerly worked in turmeric, 
have less to do with their original trade. Both classes are usually 
prosperous, and many hold rich villages. 

Biahmans. Numerically the Brahmans* form a small part of the popula- 
tion, but their education, social status and wealth combine with 
the strong religious sentiment of the district to give them impor- 
tance. They are the most numerous village proprietors, next to 
Gonds, Binjhals and Eajputs, who being zamindars happen to 
hold a larger number of villages ; and they are also substantial 
mdlgmdrs. They are subdivided into XJtkal or Oriya; Jharua or 
Aranyak; Eaghunathia, Bhimgiria or Panch Sasani; Halua, 
Alua, Sarua and Susari. The Utkals, who are mostly concen- 
trated in the town of Sambalpur, are believed to be immigrants 
from Utkal or Orissa and are considered the purest. The Jharuas 
or Aranyaks, both of which terms mean men of the forest, claim 
to be earlier immigrants from Orissa, and account for their name 
by the fact that they were the first to clear the forests in Sam- 
balpur and settle there. The Utkals look upon them as pseudo- 
Brahmans created from men of the jungle (jhar), who became cooks 
and were adopted as sons by Eajas. Now there is a separate sub- 
division, apparently an offshoot of Jharuas, called Susari, a term 
meaning a cook or superintendent of stores and provisions. The 
Eaghunathias, who are among the lowest of the Brahmans, are 
more avowedly converts from local tribes, who claim to have 
been raised to the status of Brahmans by Eaghunath or Eam- 
chandra during his wanderings in the Dandakaranya forest. 
The Eaghunathias are also called BhimgiriSs or Panch Sasanis, 
and their explanation of these names is that Eaja Eaghunath 

* Th'iB accouut of the Brahmaue of bawbalpar has been prepared from a note 
contributed by Mr. Hiri Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Gazetteer, Central ProTimes. 
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Deva of Hindol bestowed on their ancestors a sdsan, or royal 
grant, of five villages close to the Bhimgiri mountain in the 
neighbourhood of Ganjam. The Aluas and Saruas are occupa- 
tional subdivisions, the former having taken to growing and 
selling alu or potatoes and the latter s&ru or arums. These two 
subdivisions intermarry, and are looked upon as inferior Brfih- 
mans. They are chiefly met with in the Barpali zamindari, 
where also Haluas are found in comparatively large numbers. 
The Haluas derive their name from the plough {hal), which, 
unlike other Brahmans, they will handle and use. 

The Oriya Brahmans have eponymous gotras, but it is a 
remarkable fact that there are traces of a survival of totemistio 
beliefs so common among Dravidian and semi-Dravidian gronps. 
Thus the Brahmans of the Bharadwaja gofra worship a bird of 
that name, elsewhere known as nil-kanth or blue jay ; those of 
the Kanduha got ra claim descent from a tortoise {kachckhap) and 
not Kashyap Hishi ; those of the Parasara gotra revere a pdrd or 
pigeon. It is difficult to account for these superstitions, but they 
may be a survival of ancient totemism ; they may be due to the 
adoption by the immigrant Brahmans of Dravidian beliefs and 
observances ; or they may show that, if the Brahmans were 
not originally Dravidians, they had an infusion of Dravidian 
blood — a theory which is supported by the reasons assigned for 
the formation of the various endogamous groups. 

The two most numerous subdivisions are the Jharui and 
Utkal. Members of the former are looked down upon by the 
Utkal Brahmans, who, being later immigrants, adhere more 
closely to Brahmanical rules ; and there is no love lost between 
the two classes. The Utkals are less numerous than the Jharuas, 
but under native rule many of their families obtained great 
influence and acquired considerable grants of land. They have 
multiplied considerably and have subdivided their holdings with- 
out adding to them. Many have now no land and live on charity 
or by temple service. The pioneer Jharuas, on the other hand, 
are again rising in influence. They are careful cultivators, add 
to their estates, and, moving with the times, have engaged in 
mercantile pursuits and money-lending. A third class, called 
Laria Brahmans, are still later immigrants, who have come from 
Chhattisgarh and settled in the north of the district. Their 
numbers aie small, but they hold several good villages and are 
usually enterprising and prosperous. 

The Brahmans of this district are generally well-to-do 
cultivators, and several of them are substantial mdlgutars. They 
f^lso foUow their traditional occupation of priests, officiating at 

o 
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various Hindu ceremonies ; and several of them are Government 
servants, hut very few go out of the district to serve in that 
capacity. The Land Eecords staff of the district aud the minis- 
terial staff of the ofiSees are almost entirely manned by members 
of the less wealthy Brahman families. As a class, the Brahmans 
usually make good village managers, and as tenants form a 
prosperous section of the community. But when a Brahman 
cultivator is poor, he is very poor ; for he is much handicapped 
by his caste, and more especially by the rule which forbids him 
to touch a plough and forces him to employ paid labour. 

Social A typical Sambalpur village, picturesquely screened by 
palm, mango and fig trees, and surrounded by tanks of deep 
water, has an air of comfort about it which is rarely met with 
ro'mmuni. ^ adjoining country. The houses have small vegetable 
ty- gardens attached to them, and they are encircled by a wide 
expanse of rice fields under close tillage. Near the village wUl 
be found a spacious mango grove, in the shade of which a bazar 
may be held ; and here and there throughout the cultivated area 
are tanks used for irrigation, from the banks of which there 
rise clumps of palm trees. On the skirts of the village or in 
well-imgated patches of land further afield are plots of sugarcane, 
in which some work is always in progress — channels cut, new 
ground taken in, new wells dug, levels made more accurate, etc. 
Close by is the bdndh, a reservoir from which the village obtains 
its drmking water, and this is invariably consecrated or married 
to a god. 

In the village itself the eye is struck by the neatness of the 
houses in small compounds enclosed by bamboo fences. They 
have mud walls and verandahs, are generally thatched with 
, straw, and are approached by flights of steps leading from the 

lanes. Each village has a strangers’ rest-house or derdghar 
erected and maintained by the villagers, which serves as a rest- 
house for postmen, policemen and travellers, as a place of deten- 
tion for offenders till the police are called, as the headquarters 
of the chaukiddr by night, and as a common meeting-place by 
day. Another centre for the village gossips is the pattdbddi, 
generally a platform below a tree, where the people meet in the 
afternoon or evening. Here they talk for an hour or two before 
they go to their fields in the afternoon, and here again they meet 
in the evening to discuss the village affairs. The principal 
. temples are sacred to Mahadeva or Jagannatb, and in the centre 
of the tank containing the village drinking water will be seen a 
small column with a pigeon-hole or two, which is sacred to the 
village deity. In some unused lane may be espied the Jagannatb 
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car, which ia kept there from one Bath J&tra till another, 
when it is overhauled hy the carpenter and decorated hy the 
pious peasants. Most villages too contain a bhagabatgadi, a small 
open shed in which the bhdgabat is recited. This is invariably 
done during epidemics of cholera and smallpox, when the villagers 
assemble in three or four parties, light fires, and sing the bhdgabat 
round them. 

A few isolated houses at some distance from the village mark 
the Gandapara or settlement of the unclean Gmdas. The Ganda 
is ordinarily a weaver, 'hut ekes out his living by petty thefts. 
Dead cattle are his perquisite, and he ia also the village humourist 
and musician in great demand at marriages and dances. Special 
measures have to be taken to prevent the Gandas making thieving 
expeditions. Until recently it was the practice to sound a drum 
at night and take their roll-call, so as to make sure that they 
were not out on such raids. They are, in fact, a thief caste, 
and this ia most probably the reason why there are in each village 
two watchmen, one a man of higher oaste, who performs many of 
the koludr's duties, and the other a Ganda chdukiddr, who is by 
way of being a pledge for the good behaviour of his fellow 
Gandas. 

In most villages there is a considerable aboriginal element, 
including the stolid Gond, the merry Kol and the light-hearted, 
light-fingered Ganda ; but Oriyas predominate. A distinguishing 
trait in the personal appearance of the Oriyas is the shiny look 
of the skin due to the use of oil, which is supposed to be a preven- 
tive against malaria. The women rub themselves with powdered 
turmeric, which gives the skin a lighter colour. The Oriyas are a 
cleanly people, bathing at least once every day and three or four 
bimes daily in the hot weather. When they bathe, they do so 
clothes and all, and return home with their dripping garments 
elingiog to their bodies ; the idea being that it is improper to put 
on a new cloth until they have bathed. They also believe that 
to eat before immersion in water renders them impure, and conse- 
quently the first bath is taken before the morning meal. Most of 
them shave the fore-part of the head up to the crown, but not 
the back of the head. Their clothes are scanty, the well-to-do 
wearing a dhoti and chddar, while the poorer classes are content 
with a dhoti only. The food of the former consist of rice, fish, 
vegetables and various pulses, but lately wheaten cakes have been 
added. 

The ordinary Oriya cultivator subsists on bdsi or pakhdl, a 
fluid mixture of boiled rice and water ; the rice is pounded by 
hand so that it may dissolve in water, and the mixture is left 

o 2 
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standing during the night and drunh cold in the morning. In 
the hot weather they drink water in which rice has been boiled, 
and not plain water. They will not drink well water, as it is 
considered useless for pnkhal ; and though many wells have been 
dug for their benefit, they are as a rule not used for drinking 
purposes. Shoes are rarely worn, both because the soil is so sandy 
as to render their use unnecessary, and also because shoes are 
tabooed in the rice fields. Nearly every man carries a cheroot of 
tobacco rolled in a ml leaf, which is tucked under his dholt at his 
waist or at the back of his ear. One or two are certain to have 
a straw plait smouldering gently ; and great is their delight if 
a visitor gives them a box of matches. 

The acknowledged leader of the village community is the 
gaontia or headman, who is generally a Kulta or Utkal Brahman. 
He is proprietor only of his home-farm, but as this usually 
comprises the best land in the village and is held free' of 
revenue in return for his services, the gaontia is, in w^lth and 
status, nearly the equal of a full village proprietor. The executive 
council is the panch consisting of some of the leading tenants, 
who attend to details of village management, such as the distri- 
bution of water from tanks. Their decisions conunand respect, 
and there are rarely any complaints of selfishness on their part. 

The usual village servants are the negi or ^village accountant, 
ktimhdr or potter, lokar or blacksmith, narihd or herdsman and 
water-carrier, bhanddri or barber, and dhoba or washerman. They 
generally have service holdings, with the exception of the negist, 
the number of whose holdings is now small. The negi, it may be 
explained, was formerly a kind of general assistant to the gaontia, 
but his place in the village has been taken by the patwdri since the 
Land Record stafi was organized. The others are to be found in 
most of the larger and older villages. By ancient custom the 
narihd is the water-carrier who serves the camps of Grovemment 
officers, while the kiimhdr provides pots for strangers, and receives 
as a perquisite any straw used in the camps of officials. 

A noticeable feature of rural life in Sambalpur is that the 
j/idnkar or village priest is a universal and recognized village 
servant of fairly high status. It is his office to sacrifice a fowl 
or goat, in case of illness or disaster, to the malignant deity 
which haunts the Idndh, lonely hill or wide-spreading tree. Under 
some such tree will be seen a small trident painted red, and 
probably close by a heap of past offerings now broken up and 
decayed. This is the shrine of ih/d jhankar, whose ancestors have 
from time immemorial been entrusted with the duty of keeping 
the village deity from molesting the village. Should the 
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depredations of a tiger call an officer to the village, the jh&nkar 
will be found hovering near waiting to be interviewed ; he must 
be told to do puja to the deity and promised a goat if the tiger is 
Klled. When this has been done, the people will beat with 
pleasure, and a good beat is thus secured -for the price of a goat. 

The jhdnkar is nearly always a member of one of the abori- 
ginal tribes, and bis business is to conduct the worship of the 
local deities of the soil, crops, forests and hills. He generally 
has a substantial holding, rent-free, containing some of the best 
land in the village. He gets a basket of grain from each tenant 
after threshing is over, and the heads of all the goats sacrificed 
to the village deity. It is said locally that the jhdi’fcar is looked 
on as the descendant of the founder of the village, and as the 
representative of its old owners, who were ousted by the Hindus. 

He worships on their behalf the indigenous deities, with whom 
he naturally possesses a more intimate acquaintance than later 
immigrants. The gods of the latter cannot be relied on to 
exercise a sufficient control over the works of nature in the 
foreign land to which they have been imported, or to ensure that 
the earth will regularly bring forth its fruit in season. 

Another peculiar feature of village life in. Sambalpur is the Free 
Institution of free labour, which is described by Mr. Dewar as 
follows. “ The continued existence of the institution of free labour 
is due to the fact that profitable rice cultivation on a large scale 
is impossible, unless the grower can at the critical seasons of 
seed-time and harvest command a large supply of labour. One 
day’s delay in sowing, due to lack of hands, may result in a 
week’s delay, owing to unsuitable weather conditions, and that 
in turn may delay later operations and result in a partial or 
total loss of the crop if, as frequently happens, the later rain 
fails. For a large farm, such as is necessary to the status of a 
gaonfid, many regular farm servants are kept, who, in the seven 
months of the year when rice is not in the ground, do the pre- 
paratory ploughing and manuring, and work in the cane-field. 

But to keep on yearly hire a sufficient number of men to sow 
promptly all the rice land would be to lose a very large part of 
the present profits, because most of these men would have to be 
paid a year’s wages for a month’s work. On the other hand, 
there are in the Sambalpur villages very few labourers who do 
not themselves hold land, and those who do cannot be tempted 
by high wages at the sowing season. At the last census the great 
majority of agricultural day-labourers were found to be women, 
and these cannot work the plough. The result of this impasse is 
the custom by which each ryot in a village provides a ploughman 
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and a yoke of oxen for two days at sowing time and a sicklemsn 
for two days at harvest time to help the gaontia with his farm. 
It has been the oiEeial habit to consider this custom objectionable. 
But it is in fact free labour, not forced labour, and corresponds 
with friendly customs which to this day are in vog^e among 
farmers in England and Scotland.” 

Amoie- Dances are a favourite amusement, and one may frequently 
"witness at night a ndch by the village party, the ESm Lila or 
Krishna Lila ndch being a great favourite. The orchestra as 
often as not includes the gaontia himself, who organizes the whole 
entertainment. Wherever Kols are found, the "village is enlivened 
by their quaint but intricate circular dances, men and women 
arm in arm keeping good time throughout. Numerous festivals 
are observed in the year, of which a few may be mentioned here. 

Before sowing commences, on Ak^ihat/a tritiyd, every tenant 
takes a little paddy-seed and milk, a new thong and rope, a new 
plough (if he can afford it), and puts on a new cloth.- Then 
he yokes his oxen, puts three handfuls of rice in front of the yoke 
of the plough, and sprinkles some milk and vermilion. He gives 
a handful of the seed to each bullock, and facing east throws 
seven handfuls broadcast. Then he ploughs his land and returns 
home ; on this day he eats no vegetables or turmeric. After the 
ceremony is performed, sowing may go on "without interruption. 

Before transplantation, a ceremony called Kddo mrishta takes 
place on Sraban Amawasya, i.e., the 15th day of the dark half 
of the month of Sraban (July- August). On this occasion a goat, 
or it may be two goats, purchased by the subscriptions of the 
villagers is offered to the village deity. Before it is killed, the 
goat is washed, and the jhankar collects from every ryot a little 
rice and a little paddy or ki, i,e., a mixture of flour or ground 
rice "with water or milk. These humble offerings he takes to the 
shrine, where he makes three little heaps of them. The goat is 
then brought up, in order that it may eat some of the rice. If it 
refuses to do so, it is not slaughtered ; but if it does, it is killed, 
and some of its blood is sprinkled on the rice. Until this cere- 
mony has been performed, the "villagers cannot transplant rice 
after taking their midday meal ; if a man wants to do so, he 
must not eat in the middle of the day. 

On Sraban Pumima, i.e., the full moon day of Sraban, 
each man ties a rdkhi (or band) round some rice stalks, and round 
the horns of his bullocks, his plough, his agricultural imple- 
ments, and the fuimture of the house. In Sonpur they make 
a heap of earth surrounded by 7 pegs, with a rope of straw wound 
round them. A post is erected, and every one tries to jump as 
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high as he can over the mound and the post. On this day all the 
boys walk about on stilts, the idea being that the crops grow 
as high as the stilts. The latter are thrown into the river at the 
festival, which takes place on Amawasya day in the month 
of Bhadra, i.e., on the l£th day of the dark half of the month. 
To celebrate the festival, the villager make images of cows and 
horses, take seven pots, make seven kinds of cakes, and offer them 
to the gods. Afterwards, the village boys drag about models of 
horses and carts, and play with them. 

The Nuakhid festival is observed in the second fortnight of 
Bhadra (August-Septembor) on a day fixed by the astrologers. 
Cakes are made and offered, and a little new rice, mixed with 
milk, is eaten. The jhdnkar provides the rice, for he reserves one 
plot in which to sow early rice, so that it will be ripe by this time. 
The villagers go to Samlai’a temple, where they present a coco- 
nut, and also offer rice to Devi. The lowest castes worship their 
household gods and do not join in the villa-je worship. 

Among aboriginal castes, the boys and girls go out to the 
jungle on the evening of the 1 Ith day of Bhadra and cut a 
branch of a karma or sdl tree, or fell a young sapling. This they 
set up in the village, where it is worshipped, the villagers drink- 
ing and dancing round it all night. They pour liquor over it, and 
make offerings of rice and sweetmeats ; a fowl is also killed, and 
the blood offered to the branch. In the morning the branch is 
taken away in procession and thrown into the village tank or the 
nearest stream. Songs are sung, drums are beaten, and the 
young people dance vigorously while coming and going with the 
branch. This is called the Karma or Keli Kadam festival, the 
story being that the goddess Karma-rani once appeareii to a man 
and promised that she would be present whenever a branch of the 
sdl tree was broken. A special feature of the festival is a long 
song praying for rain. 

In the bright fortnight of Bhadra, after the Karma dance is 
over, the Binjhals have a festival called the Sud dance. Young 
girls go about from village to village singing and dancing, aocom- 
panied by drummers and Granda musicians. They are entertained 
in each village that they visit, and are lodged comfortably for the 
night. Next morning they dance for 5 or 6 hours, and then 
proceed to another village, dancing, singing and beating drums. 

hlahulgundi, also called Gundikhid, is a festival observed on 
the full moon day of the month of Phalgun (February-March). 
On this day the people eat, for the first time in the year, new 
gram, the fruit of the mango, and, among the lower classes, the 
flower of the mahud (ntahul) tree and cf,dr, just as new rice is 
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eaten on the Nuihhia day later in the year. They are eaten 
by the male members and children of the family sitting together 
with their faces towards the east. The same articles are also 
offered, with cakes and a special kind of sweetmeat, called 
saktirpati, to the family deity and the village deity. On this 
occasion the Gonds go to Gichimora, offer a mixture of fruits 
{gmdi) to Bura Deo, dance and drink liquor. This is an 
offering of the first fruits of the year and takes place at the same 
time as the Halt. 

Another curious festival is that of a sub-caste of the Savaras, 
called Patnar Savara or Patauria Savara, who go about dancing 
and charming snakes. Every third year they meet at Bandha 
near Khamunda, 8 ndles from Bargarh, and stay there a month. 
Anyone who has committed an offence during the last three 
years is fined, and the proceeds are spent on providing liquor for 
the assembled Savaris. The method of ordeal is to mix some 
cow-dung vrith boiUng water, and the man who is on trial has to 
plunge his hand into it. If his hand is burnt, he is guilty ; hut 
usually the water is not boiling. 

The Rath Jatra festival takes place on the 2nd day of the 
light part of the month of Asarh (June-July). This is an 
important festival in this district, and is a copy of the festival as 
observed in Puri, In the town of Sambalpur, and in villages 
where there are temples of Jagannath, or of Jagannath, Bala- 
hhadra and SubhadrS, cars are prepared for the festival, and on 
the Rath Jalri day the images of the deities are seated on them. 
The cars are then dragged to the extremity of the town or village 
with music and dancing, and are there turned towards the south. 
This, it is said, is done so that Bibhishan, king of Lanka 
(Ceylon) may see the images, for when Eamchandra, after 
killing Eavana and installing his brother Bibhishan as king of 
Lanka, returned to his own kingdom, he promised Bibhishan 
that he would be granted a glimpse of his person on this one day 
in the year. The people wear new clothes and eat rich food, and 
altogether it is a day of general festivity. The peasants of 
villages, where there are no temples of Jagannath and no cars, 
go to the nearest village where the festival is observed and join 
in it there. The cars are dragged hack eight days afterwards, 
this festival being called the Bahuda Rath Jatra. 

The Basahard festival is observed in the month of Aswin 
(Septemher-October), commencing on the first day of the light 
part of the month and continuing up to the 10th day. The 
goddess Durga is worshipped, and goats, and rarely buffaloes, 
are sacrificed to her. On the eighth day women and girls who 
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hare brothers worship Dtn^S, fasting the whole day and praying 
for the prosperity of their brothers. This day is called the Bhai- 
jiuntiH day. On the tenth day, when the worship of Dnrg& 
concludes, people of the town go to the temple of Saml&i, and it 
is also customary to pay visits to elderly persons. In the zamin- 
daris the gaontids and thikaddra pay to their respective zamindars 
a customary cess called Dasahard dekhd, consisting of money, 
goats, ghi, etc. 

Pus Pumima, the full moon day of the month of Pus 
(December- January), is a day of joy and cheerfulness among the 
cultivating classes, because the year’s agricultural work is 
practically over. On this day field labourers employed for the 
year are discharged ; grain advances made to cultivators are 
repayable; and Br&hmans put on a new sacred thread. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Clikatb. Sambalpur has long had an unenviable reputation for 
unhealthiness. As early as 1766 we find it stated by Mr. Motte, 
in the first published account of the district, that the air was 
“ very unwholesome owing to the great vicissitudes of heat and 
cold,” that the inhabitants were subject to rheumatism, and that 
every man in his escort was affected by violent fevers.* Sub- 
sequent accounts are not less unfavourable. Not to multiply 
instances, a description of the country in 1841 says categorically 
that “ the climate of Sambalpur is very pestiferous ; indeed, so 
great is its unhealthiness that it has proved the grave of almost 
every European oflicer who has been stationed there.”t It can- 
not be said, however, that the mortuary returns bear out these 
statements, for the death-rate reported is lower than in most 
Bengal districts, averaging only 20*72 per mille in the four years 
1901 — 04, while it was 24'04 per mille in 1906 and 24’55 in 1907. 
It appears, indeed, that the district has been maligned and that 
it does not compare unfavourably with other districts of BengaL 
Vital The system of reporting vital statistics is the same as that 

adopted in the Central Provinces, in which the district was till 
recently included, and is different from that prevailing in Bengal. 
In rural areas the duty of reporting births and deaths devolves 
on the headmen of villages and village watchmen. The village 
watchman is supplied with a printed book in which entries of 
births and deaths are made as they occur by the headman, or, 
if he cannot read or write, by a patwari or schoolmaster. At 
prescribed intervals, usually once a week, the village watchman 
takes his book to the police post to which his village is attached, 
and the entries are copied out into his vital statistics register 
by the police mnharrir, who initials each entry in the books. 
The register is checked by the Superintendent of Yacoination, 
and any mistakes or omissions are corrected. Copies of the 
totals entered in the register are forwarded monthly to the 

•Narratlro of a Journey to the Diamond Mines at Sumhhnipoor, A siatie Annual 
Begister, 1799. 

t Bengal and Agra Gazetteer (1841), VoL II, p. 224. 
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Civil Surgeon’s office at headquarters, where the district returns 
are made up. In municipal towns the duty of reporting births 
and deaths rests with the nearest male relative (above the age 
of 16 years) of the person bom or deceased, and breach of this rule 
is punishable with fine, which may amount to Es. 50. Reports 
are made to, and vital statistics maintained by, the police as 
in rural areas, and are cheeked by the municipal vaccinator. 

According to the returns thus prepared, the highest birth-rate 
since 1891 has been 55‘18 per mille in 1899 and the lowest 
3016 per mille in 1901. The highest death-rate recorded is 
108*18 per mille in 1900, the abnormal mortality being due to 
a terrible epidemic of cholera, and to the weakliness of the crowds 
of wanderers who came into the district, during the famine of 
that year, from the surrounding States and districts. The next 
year witnessed the lowest death-rate yet recorded in the district, 
viz., 19'56 per mille. A curious feature of the returns is the 
difference between the birth-rate and death-rate in the ];Mka and 
zamindaris, as illustrated in the following statement showing 
the births and deaths per mille : — 



Births. 

Deaths. 

I eftv* 

KhaUa. 

Zamindaris. 

Khalta. 

Zamindaris. 

1900 

37-62 

44-49 

89-22 

114-77 

1901-04 (average) 

36-62 

51-94 

19-68 

22-98 


According to the returns submitted year by year, the greatest PEntcipAt 
mortality is caused by fever, which in 1907 gave a death-rate of 
9‘97 per miUe out of the total death-rate of 24’55 per mille. The 
following account of the types of fever prevalent has been con- 
tributed by Captain F. H. Watling, i.m.8., recently Civil Surgeon 
of Samhalpur: — “ The majority of cases of fever in the district 
are of the well known malarial types, and are caused by benign 
tertian, malignant tertian, and, very rarely, quartan fever para- 
sites. The graver forms, viz., those caused by the malignant 
tertian parasite, prevail during the latter halt of the monsoon and 
still more after it, i.e., during September, October and November, 
and to a much less extent from December to the end of March. 

The period, April to July, is almost free from this type of 
fever. The milder forms, viz., those caused by the so-called 
benign tertian, occur throughout the year, but like the malignant 
types are most prevalent during and after the monsoon period, 
during the seven months from August to Ma rnh. 
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“As the result of these constantly prevailing malarial fevers, 
one would expect a very high spleen rate among children, hut 
this is not the case here. The highest spleen rate I have seen 
among school children in the district was 11 per cent, at Balhas- 
pur, a few miles from headquarters, and a notoriously insanitary 
place. I should say the average for the whole district is about 
5 per cent. ; these figures are for the period November to April 
(when the Civil Surgeon goes on tour). There is practically no 
seile of quinine in the district. As regards other complications, the 
liver is often affected, there being a varying amount of tenderness 
and hyperaemia. The other organs are unaffected. During the 
latter half of May and June a few cases of malarial fever of 
a hyperpyrexial type, with marked cerebral symptoms, occur. 
These cases are mostly fatal and are very like cases of heat-stroke. 

“ There is one fever of special interest, which occurs in the 
autumn (especially after an unusually hot dry summer) and is 
locally known as motijhira. It usually prevails in small epidemics, 
attacks either sex, and mostly young adults or older children. 
Its mode of onset, course and termination are exactly like typhoid 
fever ; and the temperature follows a typical typhoid fever course. 
The points of difference are (1) absence of diarrhoea in almost 
every case ; (2) the eruption appears from the fourth to eighth 
day (earlier than that of typhoid) on the chest, sides of neck and 
face, and then spreads over the rest of the body. It is popular 
and exactly resembles that of measles, except that it is more 
discrete and more distinct to sight and touch. The eruption 
continues for 3 weeks or as long as the fever lasts. The mortality 
is about 8 to 10 per cent. Quinine has no effect on this fever. 
The notes on this fever have kindly been given by Hospital 
Assistant Ganesh Prashad, who was twenty years in the district. 
I have seen no cases myself, but to my mind the clinical picture 
80 closely resembles typhoid fever, that I would he chary of 
classing it otherwise without definite agglutination tests. 

“ The other fevers are few and unimportant. I saw one case 
of relapsing fever in a pilgrim returning from Puri. Occasionally 
when on tour I have come across cases of enormously enlarged 
spleens in subjects who are markedly aneemic and cachectic ; 
and it is quite possible these were cases of the cachectic fever 
described by Major L. Rogers. No spleen punctures were made.” 
^her Among other common diseases may be mentioned dysentery 

' and diarrhoea, respiratory diseases, skin diseases, rheumatic 
affections of a chronic type, and diseases of the eye. Dysentery 
and diarrhoea are unusually frequent and fatal, the death-rate 
in 1907 being 2-81 per jnille. The prevalence of these and 
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other bowel complamts ehould probably be attributed to the 
impure source of drinking water-supply, for in this district the 
people almost invariably drink tank water, which in the not 
weather months becomes polluted, turgid and impure. Bespira- 
tory diseases are also responsible for a greater mortality than 
in other districts of Bengal, the death-rate in the same year 
being 1‘22 per mille. Epidemics of cholera were formerly com- 
mon, breaking out nearly every hot season owing to the train 
of pilgrims on their march to and from the temple of Jagan- 
nath at PurF. Since the pilgrim traffic has been diverted to the 
railway, such epidemics are neither so frequent nor so deadly. 

Spleen is common in the jungly districts, where the water is 
impregnated with decaying vegetable matter. Syphilis is preva- 
lent, and occasionally very bad forms are met with, which are 
probably due to the lack of proper treatment. Infirmities, such 
as blindness, leprosy, deaf-mutism and insanity, are comparatively 
rare. It is reported that leprosy appears to be more common 
south of the Sambalpur-Raipur road than north of it. 

Village sanitation is regulated by the Central Provinces Viiuas 
Village Sanitation Act and the Mukaddnm Rules, which are a 
legacy of the administration of the Central Provinces. It may 
be explained that in the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Act, 1881 (amended by Act XVI of 1889), it is provided 
that the muhaddam or headman of the village has, among 
his other duties, “ subject to any rules issued by the Chief 
Commissioner, to keep bis village in good sanitary condition.” 

This enables the Government or its officers to cause action to be 
taken in any small village in respect of any flagrant violation 
of sanitary principles. ’ It is the headman who is responsible, 
and who must take action under the law. There are, however, 
many villages which are too large for the sanitation to be left 
in the han^ of the itiukaddam, and yet too small to come under 
the Central Provinces Municipal Act of 1889, which, like the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1884, provides for large towns. They 
require systematic administration, involving a little taxation ; 
and at the same time the elaborate machinery of the Municipal 
Act is unsuitable. For such villages the Village Sanitation Act 
(XI of 1902) was passed. 

The principal provisions of this Act are that it may be 
extended to any insanitary village containing not less than 500 
inhabited houses (section 2) ; that the administration of the Act 
shall be committed to a village panchdyat consisting of the mukad- 
dam and representatives of the village elected by its inhabitants 
(section 3) j that for this piupose funds shall be placed at theif 
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disposal (sections 4 and 6), which may include an assessment 
on houses and land, and a levy of license fees on weighmen or 
measurers of goods brought for sale, of tolls on carts, pack- 
animals and potters bringing such goods, of market dues, i.e., 
rents from temporary dealers, and of fees on the voluntary regis- 
tration of cattle sales. The breach of the provisions of the Act 
is punishable by fine [section 7 (3) and section 9], and prose- 
cutions may be instituted on the complaint either of the Deputy 
Commissioner or of the panchdyat, or of some persons autho- 
rized to act on behalf of either. The operation of the Act in 
the case of any village may be limited to simple conservancy, or 
it may be extended to include “ the improvement of the water- 
supply or of the village roads, or any other work of public 
utility.” Briefly, the Act authorizes the creation of a small 
fund to be expended on sanitation in important villages, which 
are not sufficiently large to be made municipal towns. The 
arrangements are in the hands of a small committee of the 
residents, and simple rules for the disposal of sewage, the pro- 
tection of the water-supply, and the preservation of cleailliness 
in the village generally, are enforced. This Act is in force in 
Bargarh and Jharsagura. 

The Mukadiam Eules, which have been introduced in Barpali 
and Padampur, provide for a house-tax and rate on rents, but do 
not provide for the appointment of a committee. Under these 
rules the headman is responsible for the enforcement of certain 
elementary sanitary precautions, and the villages under them 
are inspected by officers on tour to see that they are observed. 
It should be added that the tnuhaddam is responsible for 
the sanitation of every village, but has been empowered to 
maintain a special establishment only in the two places men- 
tioned. The sanitary requirements are the same in either case, 
and both mukaddams and ryots may be punished for their 
neglect. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal area of 

WON. Sambalpur, but is carried on by itinerant paid vaccinators in the 
interior. Though regarded by certain sections of the community 
with some dislike, it cannot be said that there is any general 
antipathy to the operation. Speaking generally, there is no objec- 
tion to the primary vaccination of children, but the people, as a 
rule, look upon revaccination with aversion. The number of 
persons successfully vaccinated in 1907-08 was 26,400, represent- 
ing 42‘37 per mille of the population, and it is noticeable that of 
these no less than 1,942 were cases of revaccination. In the same 
year protection was afforded to as many as 925 per thousand o{ 
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infants, and no other Bengal district except EanoM had such a 
good record. 

Inoculation for small-pox was formerly practised, hat has now 
disappeared. How common it used to he may be gathered from 
the following account in a Report on the Medical Topography 
of the South-W^tem Political Districts by Mr. J. Shwtt, 
Assistant Surgeon, 1855 : — “ Small-pox devastates whole villages, 
and hence smalUpox inoculation .is practised, and is the chief 
source of contagion, from whence the disease propagates itself far 
and wide. It is practised by ticcadars, who make it their means 
of livelihood. The practice is compulsory, that a member of a 
family is bound to follow in the same occupation as his prede- 
cessors for the maintenance of himself and family. Vaccination 
is not known, nay, more correctly speaking, has never been heard 
of in these parts. From personal interview with ticcadars, they 
as well as the people, on its being explained to them, had no 
objection to vaccination being substituted for inoculation. The 
people dread the present practice, yet, the evil being a necessary 
one, they are obliged to resort to it.” 

Charitable dispensaries have been established at Sambalpur, Midibai. 
Bargarh, Jharsagura and Padampur in the Borasambar zamin- 
dari. There is also a leper asylum at Sambalpur maintained by 
private subscriptions and from the rent of a bungalow left for 
the purpose by Mr. Goodridge. Particulars of the working 
of the charitable dispensaries may bo gathered from the following 
table which gives the salient statistics for 1907 : — 


HUfensary. 

Beds. 

Total 

number 

treated. 

Daily average. 

Receipts. 

Rxpendi* 

tare. 

Males. Females. 

Oot-pa- 

tients. 

I n-pa- 
tients. 

Sambalpoi ... 

16 1 8 

33,706 

154 

20 

Re. 

6,838 

Bs. 

4,815 

Bargarh 

4 ! 2 

14, 5B 

55 

2 

1,719 

1.054 

Jharsagura ... 


6,3H3 

41 


1,184 

947 

910 

Padampur ... 

3 ! 3 

1 

4,625 

17 


947 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOBESTS. 

RitnTisTHB reserved forests of Sambalpur extend over 396 square 
® ■ miles, and are situated on the Barapahir hills in the north of 
the Bargarh subdivision and on the ranges in the east and 
tion. south of the Sambalpur subdivision. There are two types of 
forest, one consisting of sal (SAorea robusta) interspersed with 
bamboos and other trees, and the other being mixed forest 
of bamboos and inferior species. S&l forest, which thrives best 
on well-drained slopes of sandy loam, occupies all the hilln 
and vallejs of the Sambalpur range and the principal valleys 
of the Barapahar range, with an aggregate area of about 
238 square miles. The mixed forest is situated on the 
dry rocky hUla of the Barapah&r range, where a&l will not 
grow, and covers 155 square miles. For administrative pur- 
poses the forests are divided into 2 ranges and 43 blocks. 
Ten of these blocks are situated in the Bargarh subdivision, 
where eight of them form the Barapahar range; and the 
Sambalpur subdivision contains 33 blocks, wbioh, with the 
remaining two blocks in the Bargarh subdivision, make up 
the Sambalpur range. The area of the two ranges is 212 
and 182 square miles respectively.- The Barapahix forest is 
composed of a large, compact group of blocks to the west 
of the Kahanadi river, while the Sambalpur range includes 
a number of detached blocks of various sizes, which for the 
most part occupy hilly, or more or less broken ground to 
the east of that river. 

Hittoryof Forest conservancy appears to have been neglected during 
y®®” British administration in this district. In 
1866 the Settlement Commissioner raised the question of the 
advisability of Covemment settmg aside and conserving 
waste lands to which neither private persons nor village com- 
munities could lay claim. The selection of such lands was 
finally carried out in the course of the settlement operations 
between 1872 and 1876, and is described by the Settlement 

The eccottut of the referred foreeta u mainly a reproduction of a note 
Juudiy contributed by Mr. A. h. Mclntire, Coneerrator of ForeeU, Bengal. 
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Officer as follows; — “As the villages in ihe khaha (the term 
osed for villages held direct from Government by village 
headmen) were being inspected preparatory to assessment, the 
opportunity was taken of examining hill, waste and forest- 
covered tracts. In doing so, the wants and requirements of 
the people in the neighbourhood were fully taken into consi- 
deration. The operation of excluding waste lands was neces- 
sarily confined to hill and jungly ti'acts, which had notori- 
ously been in the actual possession of no individual or commu-, 
nity, which had hitherto in fact been common property, to which 
any body that liked resorted, out timber, wood, grass, bamboos, 
made dahi fields and rnmbhai (hill slopes sown with Indian 
corn, castor and cucumbers); and, in fact, helped themselves to 
anything thej wanted, without let or hindrance from any one. 

In such tracts it was that the rights of the State were asserted. 

The selected tracts were demarcated separately from village 
areas, and were declared to be the property of Government.” 

The forests were notified as reserved forests under the Forest 
Act in 1878, a revised notification being issued in 1897. ’ 

In selecting them many Government waste lands, mostly 
wooded, were excluded and allowed to form part of the gaontiahi 
villages and the large forests in the zamindaris, the owners 
or occupants of which could claim the ownership of waste lands, 
were not affected. The principal objects of reservation appear 
to have been the preservation of the sources from which the 
inhabitants of the district derive a supply of forest produce, 
and the securing of the indirect advantages which are generally 
believed to result from forest protection, such as an increased 
and well-distributed rainfall* the safety of slopes, and the 
preservation of sources of water-supply. 

Until 1887, when a Forest Officer was appointed, the reserves Commuta. 
were managed by the revenue officials with the help of a very 
small staff of subordinates ; and inhabitants of the district were system.- 
allowed to cut and collect produce in them, and to graze their 
cattle as much as they liked, on payment of a fee of four annas a 
year on each plough or roof. The latter is known as a commuta- 
tion fee, because the villagers are allowed to commute for their 
annual supply of fuel and timber for home consumption on 
payment of a fixed sum. The appointment of a Forest Officer led 
to the formation of the Sambalpur Forest Division and the 
introduction of the forest stamp system, which is a feature of 
forest management in the Central Provinces, Under this system 
respectable inhabitants of conveniently situated villages are 
appointed forest license-vendors. They supply applicants with 
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liconses to out and remove such produce as the latter may require 
on payment at rates specified in an authorized schedule of prices ; 
and they place on each license forest stamps, which they can pur- 
chase from the treasury, of the value of the produce covered by the 
license. Their remuneration consists of a commission (generally 
one anna in the rupee) on the amount spent by them on purchas- 
ing stamps from the treasury. This, system, as it obliged villagers 
to pay for every thing they removed from the reserves, and led 
to the reservation of the more valuable kinds of trees, was a great 
improvemeut on the commutation system. 

A further improvement was effected by attempting to protect 
a part of the forests from fire. But no attempt was made to 
introduce located fellings or to regulate grazing till 1898, when 
sanction was given to a working plan for the Barapahar and 
neighbouring forests, which form the Barapahar range. This 
working plan prescribed coppice fellings in small areas, and 
improvement fellings in some other areas, hut made no* arrange- 
ment for the management of the greater part of the range ; 
rfnd when it was sought to carry out its provisions, it. was 
quickly discovered that the demand for poles and firewood was 
insufficient to justify them. Hence there have been various 
modifications of the plan, of which the only practical effect 
lias been to restrict the cutting of green trees to areas sufficient 
to supply demands in the localities concerned and to permit of 
the subsequent closure to grazing of areas so cut over. Similar 
arrangements have also been made in parts of other forests, 
i.e., in the Sambalpur range, where they appeared to be justified 
by local demands; and in this latter range efforts were also 
made, between 1900 and 1905, fo increase revenue by cutting 
into railway sleepers any large-sized sal trees which could be 
found. 

Since 1 905 it has been sought to introduce a better regulation 
of fellings of all descriptions. But such efforts are greatly 
hindered by the fact that large numbers of the inhabitants of the 
district can still obtain all the forest produce they require from 
village lands or the zamindari forests, or live at such distances from 
the reserves that they cannot readily make use of the latter. In 
fact, bamboos are still the only product of the reserves for which 
there can be said to be a general demand. It has also been 
sought to select for special management areas which, while they 
are unlikely to have to meet a large local demand, appear to be 
suitable for producing sal timber for export, and to close such 
areas to grazing as far as possible. It is estimated that the total 
area now available for this kind of management is between 50 
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and 60 square miles. At the same time, the exclusion of goats 
and sheep from the reserves has been carried out ; fire protection 
has been improved, the area under special protection being now 
602 square miles (wliich will shortly be increased) ; and arrange- 
ments have been made to acquire a number of small villages 
enclosed in the Barapahar forest, which have long been sources 
of danger to that forest. 

The most important tree in the reserves is sal or rengal {Shorea Forest 
roJMs/a), which is found in greater or less abundance in most 
parts of the Sambalpur range and in the lower parts of the 
Barapahar forest. Other trees having a value for export are pidsal 
or bijd (Plerocarpus Marsupiutn), which is scattered over most of 
the slopes and is fairly abundant in parts of the Barapahar 
forest; sisu (Dalbergiu Hissoo), which has much the same 
distribution as pidsal, though it is rarer than the latter; and bhira 
{Chloroxylon Smetenia), which is well represented on small 
areas scattered throughout the forests. Besides these, there are a 
number of inferior kinds of trees, whicli are used locally for house- 
building, for making agricultural implements, and for fuel, e.g., 
gnrdri {Cleistanthus collinus), sdj or sdhdj {Terminalia totneiifosa); 

‘ keadu {Diospyros Melanoxylon), senha {Lngtrslrcemia partijiora), 
and many others. Bamboos {Dendrocalanms slricitts) also abound 
on nearly all the slopes and ridges ; and teak is found in one 
small forest near Sambalpur. 

Sal is, as a rule, only represented by poles and small trees np Pro»p> tt 
to 3 or 4 feet in girth ; and so far as the greater part of the area 
is concerned, it appears doubtful whether fine trees yielding timber 
•suitable for export will ever be grown. But in the areas, aggre- 
gating 50 to 60 square miles, which are under selection in the 
Sambalpur range for special management, conditions appear to be 
more hopeful. Such areas generally contain, besides considerable 
numbers of promising yoimg trees, up to 3 feet or rather more in 
girth, a sprinkling of large, often well-grown, sal trees. The 
almost universal rottenness of these large trees may reasonably 
be attributed to past burning and the system of shifting 
cultivation known as Jlium, and to the persistent cutting out of 
the soundest trees before the forests were protected. Of other 
kinds of trees all that it is necessary to note is that, though fair- 
sized specimens of all species are to be found here and there, they 
are usually represented by miniature or ill-formed trees or .poles. 
Generally, the incompleteness of the crop, the scarcity of largo, 
well-grown trees, and the relative abundance of ill-formed trees 
of small or moderate size, afford abundant evidence of tho abuses 
to which the forests have till quite recently been exposed. 

h2 
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It is, however, clear that, though in many places grazing 
retards their improvement, the forests are slowly recovering. 
Seedlings of most kinds of trees, especially of sal ia the places 
where that tree is largely represented, are becoming numerous, 
and it is probable that iu about 20 years nearly all parts of the 
forests, excepting relatively small areas where the soil is very 
poor indeed, and larger areas where bamboos have become very 
dense, will be well stocked with young tines of various kinds. As 
the demands of villagers increase— and they are almost certain 
to increase owing to the continued exhaustion of outside sources 
of supply and increased wants — it will be comparatively easy to 
regulate fellings, so as to meet their requirements and provide for 
the improvement of the forests. And though it will take long, 
probably 40 to 50 years, to produce any considerable quantity of 
large timber for export, a slow but steady increase in. exports 
of sal, hija, sisu, and possibly also bhiva, may be expected. 

In the past most of the revenue has been derived from sales of 
produce, especially bamboos, at low prices, under the forest stamp 
system, to residents of the district, though the sleeper works 
already referred to gave some assistance. In the 10 years 
ending in 1904-05, the average revenue, expenditure and 
surplus of the Sambalpur Division were Rs, 28,979, Rs. 24,809 
and Rs. 4,170 respectively. In the subsequent two years sleeper- 
cutting was stopped, but the loss of revenue caused in this way 
was more than made good by increased local sales under the 
stamp system and by sales of the produce of moderate improvement 
fellings in the more promising sal areas of the Sambalpur range. 
The average Revenue, expenditure and surplus for these two 
years have bden Rs. 34,542, Rs. 26,622 and Rs. 7,902 respective- 
ly. There is every reason to anticipate a gradual inorease in the 
revenue and surplus, and the latter is almost certain to attain a 
respectable figure in the course of the next 40 to 50 years. But 
forest management in the Sambalpur district is mainly justified 
by the consideration that without it all forests would eventually 
be destroyed; and even if their destruction resulted in no other 
disadvantages, the exhaustion of local supplies of forest produce 
would be a very serious blow to the prosperity of the district. 

At the first settlement of the district it appears to have 
been the intention of Government, in dealing with zamindari 
forests, to allot for the use of the estate a sufficient area of forest 
land, and to exclude the remainder as Government forest. 
Subsequently, however, the intention of forming separate State 
reserves from the zamindari forests was abandoned, and it was 
decided that the whole forest area was to be left to the zamlnd&r. 
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but that in order to mark the right of the State to share in the 
produce of the forests, and to guard against the infringement of 
that right, the forests were to be separately assessed, and to he 
settled for periods of three years only. These orders were, how- 
ever, only so far carried out in Sambalpur as to assess a forest 
takoli separately from the land revenue takoli. No attempt was 
made to demarcate the forests, nor were the takolis made liable to 
triennial revision. 

At the next settlement (1885-89) it was determined to give 
more complete effect to this policy, and orders were issued laying 
dpwn that “ all extensive tracts of jungle included in a zamindari 
should be declared to form a separate forest mahal. For this 
purpose it is not necessary that the limits of such tracts should be 
precisely defined, and, in zamindaris which have not been surveyed, 
it will suffice if the position and extent of each forest tract be 
described by the assessing officer as clearly as may be with refer- 
ence to the villages which adjoin it and any prominent natural 
features. A brief description of the character and capabilities of 
each forest tract should also be recorded. An estimate should 
then be framed of the income derived by the zamindar from the 
forest mahal of bis estate, and a takoH be assessed on the basis of 
this estimate, having reference of course to the amount of the 
forest takoli paid at present. Speaking generally, the share of 
the forest income taken as takoli should be from 40 to 60 per 
cent., but the Chief Commissioner would be prepared to sanction 
considerable deviations from this.” The engagenaent for the 
payment of forest takoli was to contain a stipulation binding the 
zamindar to manage in accordance with the orders of Government. 
Subsequently, the zamindari forest luahals, as Joimed by the 
Settlement Officer, were formally declared to be forest mahah 
within the meaning of section 46 of the Central Provinces Land 
Revenue Act, and rules of management were issued under section 
124A of that Act. 

In accordance with the above orders, the amount of the forest 
income of the zamindaris was roughly ascertained during the 
settlement of 1885-89, and a small assessment was fixed on it 
independently of the land assessment. It was apparently intended 
to revise triennially the assessment on a source of income which 
promised rapid development ; but that policy was not carried out, 
the takoli fixed in 1885-89 remaining unaltered till the recent 
settlement. The procedure now followed is to ascertain as closely 
as possible the average gross income of the forests, to deduct from 
this the cost of the forest establishment maintained, to treat the 
remaining net income as assets, and to fix on it a proprietary 
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, kiimil jaiiid, i e., the full assessment which a zamindar would pay 
if he had no feudal status but held as an ordinary proprietor. 

The area of the zamindari forests is 375 square miles, but of 
the sixteen zamindaris in the district only nine posse-s forests 
which yield an annual income, viz., Borasamhar, Ghes, Kolahir&i 
Kodahaga, Laira, Loisingh, Machida, Kajpur and Rampur. 
They contain practically the same species of trees as the Govern- 
ment reserved forests. The value of the zamindari forests, 
especially in the Borasambar estate, is considerable; but until 
communications are improved, no large export of timber from 
that estate is possible. Other estates, however, such as KolabirS, 
Rajpur and Rampur are situa'ed along or close to the railway. 
Those iu the Sambalpur subdivision are at present of considerable 
use not only to cultivators in the zamindaris, but also to those 
residing in khdha villages in the neighbourhood, who usually find 
it more convenient to deal with the zamindars than with the 
Government Forest Department. 

'’iLiAOE The village forests comprised in the khdha area outside 
FORBsTs. reserves, which are either khdha gaontidhi or tndfguzdri, are 
) of much less value. Throughout the khdha area in the Bargarh 

/ plain all valuable forest has long been cleared. Much of this 

area is now cultivated; and though there are extensive tracts 
of scrub-jungle in the immediate neighbourhood of the reserves, 
. all good timber has been cut out, and no replanting is ever done. 
These tracts are not culturable, and it is a misfortune that their 
timber should not have been conserved. The direct consequence 
is that villages in the most populous and closely cultivated 
part of the district have now no timber, bamboos, or even light 
fencing material near them, and cultivators have to cart what they 
need at considerable expense' from distant Government reserves. 
In the Sambalpur subdivision conditions are not so bad ; but the 
village forests here also are being rapidly cut out. In this latter 
tract the only mdlguzdri forest of any extent or value now 
existing is that of the Tampargarh estate. 
foddrb'*** • settlement of 1885-89, 16 fuel and fodder reserves, 

BESEI.VES. of 11,000 acres, were set aside, but no arrangement 

was made to regulate the use of their produce. Many orders 
were passed, but nothing was done to enforce them. The area 
reseiwed, moreover, consisted chiefly of bare boulders incapable of 
bearing either timber or , forage ; and what growth there was has 
been cut out exactly as in the village forests. 

Stetbm or It is reported that the methods of upkeep both in fuel and 

fodder reserves and in village forests are not all that could be 
desired. J\ominally, these areas are Government property (except 
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in ihe case of the few md/gusari estates of the district), and anj^ 
overcutting or bad management on the part of the headmen of 
villages can be met by the Deputy Commissioner taking the 
forests under direct management. But this provision is not a 
practical one where there are a number of small scattered forests, • 
and no special staff is maintained ; for the Land !p,eeord8 staff is 
not strong enough ' to manage adequately village forests in 
addition to its present work.. 

The steps taken at the settlement recently concluded in 
order to prevent the misuse of these forests are described as 
follows by the Settlement Officer : — “ The ill-effects of deforest- 
ation in the Bargarh plain pointed to the necessity for checking 
very carefully the boundaries of the village forests. In very 
many cases these were found to have been encroached upon for 
cultivation without competent pel-mission. It is unfortunate that 
the wording of the detailed rules framed under section 124A. of 
the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act has hitherto prevented, 
their application to the villages and forests of Sambalpnr, which 
are held hy gaontids, not as proprietors but as trustees. At this 
revision the general rule of the trust has been clearly restated. It 
points out that the .produce of the forest of a gavntidhi village 
cannot be exported, but must be used only for domestic and 
• agricultural needs within the village itself. It has been proposed 
by several gaontids living in one village to bring timber for 
domestic use from the forest of another village imder their 
management. Brahman gaontids living in Sambalpur town wish 
to export wood from their villages to their houses. But as the 
trust if now* frequently abused by the illegal sale of timber, the 
extension of the rule has not been considered advisable.” 

The following account of the general conditions obt-aining iaGBirsBAi. 
quoted from Mr. Dewar’s Settlement Report: — “The district is 

•a * ^ ^ TIONS* • 

still well wooded, but of late years cultivation has greatly 
extended, and in the more level tracts there are now no patches of' 
timber-forest among the villages. Over the whole of the khdlsa 
area outside the Government reserves there are about 124 square 
miles of “ big-tree-jungle ” and 333 square miles of scrub. But 
the latter area is all but useless, and the former is confined to 
parts of the eastern ta/isii. At last settlement certain fuel and 
fodder reserves were excised from villages in the more open 
tracts. But their area was very sm.aU, their surface consisted 
almost entirely of bare rock, and they now grow no timber and 
but little fodder. The needs of the cultivator are met almcei 
entirely from the Government reserves, which cover 396 square 
miles, and from the zamindm forests which, excluding those 
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% of Phuljhar, cover 375 square miles. East of the MahSnadl 
the villages deal chiefly with the zamindari forests or with those 
of neighbouring States, because the prices exacted are usually 
lower than those of Government, and the conditions of sale are 
much more free and elastic, and give less scope to the delays 
and exactions of underlings. In the Bargarh plain all except 
the western villages get their supplies from the Government 
reserve in the Baraphar range. 

“ The chief requirement is the bamboo, for the wattling of 
house-walls and roofs, for screens, baskets and mats, and for the 
fencing of vegetable gardens and cane-fields. It is abundant in 
all forests. So too is the class of small second-rate timber, such 
as the karla, dhdora, and srnha, which are used for house-timber 
and carts. The sdj is also plentiful, and the kus:im, which is used 
for ploughs, cane-mills, and other implements of hard wood. 
There is at present no large supply of big timber for export. 
The Government forests consist largely of steep and rocky hills, 
and have not been long under careful conservation. Most of the 
zamindars with estates near the railway have in the past years 
acted on the principle that “timber is an excrescence of the earth 
provided by God for the payment of debts.” Their forests are 
now thin. There is no teak, the most valuable timber trees being 
the tdl or rcngdl and the bijd. Of these there is a good stock of 
saplings in the forests east of the Mahanadi, but it will be some 
years before their growth will permit of sleeper-cutting on a large 
scale. The big estate of Borasambar has fair timber forests, which 
have of late been opened up, but their distance from a railway 
prevents full exploitation. Of miscellaneous forest produce^ such 
as lac and myrobalans, there is but little export.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AGEICULTDEE. 

The district consists of an undulating upland plain, broken genbeal 
by rugged ranges of hills and isolated peaks, and intersected in cojtdi- , 
every direction by drainage channels leading to the Mahanadi. 

A considerable portion of the area consists of ground which is 
too much broken up by ravines to be banked into rice fields or of 
broad sandy ridges, which are agriculturally of very little value. 

The configuration of the country is, however, exceedingly well 
adapted for tank making, and the number of village tanks is one 
of the most prominent features. The low lands are generally 
cultivated with rice, and are skilfully embanked, manured and 
irrigated. The uplands are much less carefully cultivated, are 
not embanked, and grow miscellaneous crops, such as pulses, 
sesamum, coarse rice and cotton. When the ground is newly , 
broken, good crops are secured for several years with very little 
labour and no manure ; but the soil is speedily exhausted, and 
, chance cropping is the rule in all the more closely settled tracts. 

In soil and lie of surface the western portion of the district, 
comprised in the Bargarh subdivision, is inferior to the country 
lying round Sambalpur and to the north of the Barapahar hills. 

In the greater part of the Bargarh sirbdi vision the country 
has a very decided slope, and is much cut up by ravines and 
watercourses ; the soil is light and sandy, and the proportion of ' 

practically uncultivable land is large. In the Sambalpur tah»it 
the soil is, as a rule, richer, because it contains more decayed 
vegetable matter washed down from the wooded uplands ; while 
the land round Sambalpur itself and. a strip running along the 
bank of the Mahanadi are much more productive, being fairly 
level and mostly fit for rice cultivation. 

As explained in Chapter I, there are four minor divisions, 
the agricultural conditions of which differ very largely, viz., (1) q^bbii 
the Bargarh plain, (2) BorSsambar, (3) Ambabhona and Lakhan- mxy. 
pur, and (4) the Sambalpur tahsil. 

The Bargarh plain is a large and fertile tract containing 
one-third of the entire cultivated area. It is drained by the 
Danta and lira rivers and by a number of small tributaries, 
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which are, however, of little Tise for irrigation, and during Sep- 
tember and October suck away the water that is needed for the 
rice fields on their hanks. The soil is a good light rice soil, and 
in the numerous depressions is very productive. Sub-soil water 
is within easy reach, and cheap irrigation wells, not deeper 
than 20 feet, hold water throughout the hot weather. Reckless 
deforestation, however, has gone on for last 30 years and has 
seriously affected cultivation in three ways. It has prejudiced 
the cultivation of sugarcane by making its fencing expensive. 
The loss of firewood has driven the poorer classes to the use of 
cow-dung for fuel, with the result that there is now no manure 
to spare for the light-soiled uplands, which formerly grew cotton. 
Lastly, it is said that the southern villages, which have the deepest 
soil and are most closely cultivated, now receive a shorter rainfall 
than they used to have. On the other hand, the undulating 
character of the country is admirably adapted for the construction 
of irrigation reservoirs, and the cultivators have taken full advan- 
tage of these natural facilities. There are hundreds of big tanks 
commanding the deeper rioe lands, and thousands of smaller 
tanks above the numerous depressions. 

Conditions are very different in Borasambar, which is. a hilly 
tract, chiefly inhabited by aboriginals, in which agricrdtnre is in 
a backward state. There is a wide valley to the east formed by 
the Ang river, and this is the most fertile portion of the estate, 
for its soil contains river silt and is enriched by hdl drainage. 
In the third tract there is a fairly level expanse in Ambabhona 
sloping down from the bills to the river, with shallow soil and 
outcrops of sandstone rock. Its soil does not differ much from 
that of the southern plain, its cultivation is equally close, and it 
has several good irrigation tanks. In the Lakhanpur outpost 
most of the villages lie in a wide’ valley surrounded by hills, but 
some are found along the bank of the Mahanadi, and others are 
mere forest clearings j but most of the latter have now been 
acquired for the Forest Department. 

In the Sambalpur (ahsil ihe land near the Mahanadi and Ib 
rivers contains rich silt, hut elsewhere in the more open tracts, 
the soil is very much the same as that of the Bargarh plain, 
except that it contains more gravel and less sand. Hills and 
forests are scattered over the north, east and south, from which 
a large amount of vegetable silt is washed down every year into 
the fields of the nearer villages. Many of the inland villages, 
moreover, which only of late years are being fully developed, 
have a fine brown Icam that is exceptionally fertile. The 
ungation tanks are as numerous and good as those of Bargarh, 
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but are less needed, because the rainfall of this more easterly 
tract is comparatively heavy and regular. 

The black soil which forms so marked a feature in the adjoin- Soils. 
ing districts of the Central Provinces is almost unknown in 
Sambalpur. It occurs in the north-west of the district beyond 
the range of Vindhyan sandstone which shuts off the Ambabhona 
valley, and across the Mahanadi towards the Bilaspur border. 

The soil which covers the greater part of the country is appa- 
rently derived from underlying mftamorphic rocks, and the 
differences found in it are mainly due to the elimination and 
transportation effected by surface drainage. The finer particles 
have been carried into the low-lying areas along drainage lines, 
rendering the soil of a clayey texture, and leaving the uplands 
light and sandy. 

The most usual classification of the soils of the district is 
based on their position or level. This is an important consider- 
ation to the cultivator, since the coimtry is undulating, except 
along the banks of the larger rivers, and consists of ridges and 
slopes and of the depressions between them. The four main 
divisions are at, mdl, henid and Idhdl. At land consists of high- 
lying .land on a watershed, i.e., the uplands which are dependent 
for moisture on rainfall. They are, as a rule, sandy, and are . 
cultivated with oil-seeds, cotton and pulses. The term mdl is used 
for the slopes which are terraced to catch the surface drainage 
. coming down from the uplands. The lower terraces are wider 
and deeper than the upper, and cultivators carefully recognize the 
great difference in fertility and in security of cropping between 
them, even distinguishing seed varieties for tikra mdl and saman 
(level) mdl. The higher mdl lands are light and dry, yielding 
light early crops, which receive little more attention than the 
chance crops on unembanked at land. The lower mdl lands, called 
pita mdl, get excellent drainage and grow good varieties of rice. 

The term bernd denotes lands towards the bottom of a depression, 
which receive the drainage from the slopes on either side and also 
froin the drainage line between them. Bernd lands vary consi- 
derably according to their steepness and the stage of their deve- 
lopment. In land newly broken up they are liable to have sand 
and gravel washed into them, but where it is under close cultiva- 
tion the embankments of the terraced slopes prevent this. Bdhdl. 
is a term used for flat land at the bottom of a depression or 
drainage line ; the chief distinction between hernd and bdhdl 
being that the former is narrow and steep, and the latter wide 
and all but level. There is also a considerable difference between 
a wide bdhdl, lying between long slopes^ and receiving ample 
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drainage from them, and a narrow bdhal lying between short steep 
slopes. Also, the best bahal lands are served by the widest and 
largest irrigation reservoirs, and so are secure from crop failure. 

Bdhal, bernd and mdl lands are, as a rule, under rice, for the 
wash of rain tends to bring a detritus of fertile silt down to them, 
while at lands are used for other crops which are less dependent 
on moisture. Throughout the distriet there is more variation 
in the unembanked at land, growing light miscellaneous crops, 
than in the rice land. Its soil in a closely cultivated tract is 
often little better than exhausted sand or gravel. In hilly 
wooded country it is more fertile, but its crops suffer from the 
depredations of wild animals. On the banks of the larger rivers 
it resembles good silt, but is subject to floods. 

Two other classes of soil are those known as khari and hart. 
Khari is a term used for land situated near the village site, which 
receives the drainage of its streets and the washings from its 
houses ; such land, when under irrigation, is called khari pdni. 
Bari denotes vegetable gardens, generally occupying high land 
close to the homesteads, w'hich are enriched by the village 
drainage and can grow two or three valuable crops every year. 

A further classification of soils is based on quality ; but 
this is not so compionly recognized as that of position, which 
is the all-important factor in an undulating country such as 
Sambalpur. The cultivators themselves recognize five classes, viz., 
barmalla, khalhd, pandiapitia, riigri and bdlid. Barmatta moans 
merely good soil, and is a mixture of clay and sand containing a 
large proportion of vegetable matter, its excellence being due to 
long tilth. Khallia, or clay, is a soil in which the bluish clay 
sub-soil of the district predominates. Rugri and Idlid are equi- 
valent to gravel and sand, and pandkapitia, or “dove’s back 
colour,” is a made soil consisting of clay brought up by the plough 
and of sand and gravel brought down by surface drainage. The 
soil last named is found in nine-tenths of the cultivated area. 

As no less than 72 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
under rice, water is a far more important factor than soil, and 
an ample and well -distributed rainfall is a matter of vital 
importance to the cultivators. The rains usually break in the 
second fortnight of Juno or early in July, and the rain of 
July is almost invariably heavy. August and September 
are the critical months, for though the cultivator can to a 
certain extent make up for a short or late rainfall by the 
use of tanks, the area fully protected by them is small and the 
lack of two inches of rain, or its delay by two days, may do 
great damage. The October showers are seldom heavy, and are 
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of importance only after a dry September to revive the rice 
of the bottom lands and to secure the pulses and oil-seeds. From 
October to January little or no rain falls, but it is usual to have 
some showers at the end of January or in February. These 
showers and the periodic rain storms of the hot weather months 
enable the cultivator to plough his land before sowing time. 

As explained in Chapter I, there is a marked difference 
between the rainfall of the east and west of the district, the 
former having a heavier and also steadier rainfall than the 
latter. Serious shortage of rain has not been known to occur in 
the eastern tahsll nor in that part of Bargarh which lies within 
20 miles of the Mahanadi. The northern part of the Bargarh 
tahsll also is fairly secure, probably owing to the neighbour- 
hood of high hills. But all the south and west of the Bargarh 
plain and the zamindaii of Borasambar have repeatedly suffered. 

In most years the amount of rainfall is sufficient, the Ibbioa- 
average for the whole district being o8‘49 inches, but it is often 
unevenly distributed, and deficiency in the critical months is 
fatal to the crops. To provide against its vicissitudes, artifi- 
cial irrigation is absolutely necessary, and it is not too much 
to say that the very existence of villages over a large portion 
of the cultivated area is dependent on the tanks whioh have 
been construeted round them. Fortunately, artificial irrigation 
has been and is being well developed, no less than 112,5)6 acres 
being irrigable from tanks and weUs in the khaha area alone, as 
compared with 73,105 acres 20 years ago, representing an increase 
of 54 per cent. There are now 5,572 tanks in the khaha, 
representing an average of nearly 3 tanks to every village, 
besides 8,116 wells, as against 3,616 tanks and 839 wells in 1889. 

The advance is most striking in the Bargarh tahsll, where tanka 
have increased from 1,697 to 2,965, and wells from 204 to 
6,034. It is reported that 60 per cent, of the bahal land, 30 per 
cent, of the beriid land, and 12 per cent, of nwHand is irrigated. * 

There is a great difference between the methods of irrigation 
practised by the Agharia immigrants from Chhattisgarh, who 
have settled in the flatter riparian tracts to the north, and by 
the Oriya Kultas, who prefer a comparatively undulating 
country. The Agharia works only cn rich soil, and this he 
finds in the level tracts which the Kulta avoids. The latter 
depends almost entirely on his water-supply, and likes rolling 
country with surface drainage and shallow sub-soil water. The 
Agharia is a poor tank-builder, and constructs only the shallow 
square lank commonly used in Raipur and Bilaspur, whioh 
gathers no surface drainage, depends aliogether on direct 
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rainfall, and fails in a year of short rainfall. One glance at a 
stretch of rice fields suffices to distinguish Kulta from Agharia 
cultivation. The former builds only low and narrow banka 
between his fields, seldom more than two feet high, because he 
has frequently to cut them in order to pass *his irrigation-water 
from plot to plot. The Agharia builJs high field boundaries, 
making a tank of each field, because each must catch and keep ifs 
rainfall. The two systems suit the tracts to which they are applied. 
In any ordinarily favourable year the Agharia reaps the heavier 
crop, but in a bad year he loses more than the K.ulta does. 

There are three kinds of tanks in the district, viz , the hdtd, 
mundd and bdndh, of which the following is a brief description. 
An ordinary irrigation tank, which is known as a kdtd, is con- 
structed by throwing a strong earthen embankment, slightly 
curved at either eod, across a drainage line, so as to hold up 
an irregularly shaped sheet of water. The undulations of the 
country usually determine its shape as that of a long isosceles 
triangle of which the dam is the base. It commands a valley, 
the bottom of which is the bdftdl land and the sides of which are 
the fiidl terraces. As a rule, there is a cutting high up the slope 
near one end of the embankment. From this the water is led 
either by a small channel or tdl, or from field to field along the 
terraces, down which it finds its way to the lower land. In 
ordinary years irrigation may be entirely unnecessary, and in 
that case the superfluous water is passed along until it falls into 
the nullah in which the small valley ends. In years of short 
rainfall the centre of the tank is sometimes cut through, when 
the bottom lands need irrigation, but in ordinary years such an 
expedient would be dangerous, for the water is deepest at the 
centre and no sluices are used. Such tanks supply water to at 
least 5 acres and usually to an area of 30 to 200 acres. 

The mundd is an embankment of smaller size across a drainage 
channel. Embankments of this sort are very common, as they 
can easily he constructed by the ryots themselves for the benefit 
of their own holdings. These men 1 ave perhaps a few fields 
commanded by the main village tank, but have built uiundds to 
protect their outlying fields, more recently acquired from others 
or reclaimed from the waste. For its purpose the nnutdd is useful, 
for, if a failure of rain is not very serious, it may provide water 
enough in the later months of growth to save the crop. But it 
is necessarily shallow and cannot give a certain supply. 

The bdn lh is a four-sided tank excavated Mow the kdtd, 
from which it derives its water by percolation. They are almost 
invariably used for drinking purposes only, are properly regarded 
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as suitable monuments of piety or charity, and are invariably 
consecrated or married to a god. Apart from their obvious sani- 
tary advantages, they add to the irrigated area by spreading 
percolation and by rendering it possible in years of drought to 
empty the irrigation tank completely without danger. 

The construction of tanks is of such vital importance in this Adminis- 
district that special concessions have been made to encourage it. 

Land made irrigable by tank construction is secured against 
assessment at irrigated rates at the ensuing settlement ; and, in 
addition to this, it has been ruled for ryotwari villages, under 
articles 390 and 402 of the Central Provinces Settlement Code, 
that a gaontid or ryot who makes a tank on his land is entitled 
to remission of the revenue on the area submerged from the date 
on which the tank is completed. The distribution of water from 
the public tanks has hitherto been left in the hands of the panch 
or village committee, and though this gives rise to much conten- 
tion in a year of drought, no more impartial and expert agency is 
available. Such an arrangement is necessary, for it is impossible 
to state definitely for every year what blocks of fields should 
first be irrigated from the public tanks. This is a question which 
depends largely on the various conditions of each year’s rainfall, 
on the state of each tank, and on the state of the crops. 

As regards the maintenance of tanks, the Settlement Ofificer 
writes as follows : — 

“At last settlement all the old tanks not constructed on the 
proprietary land of (jnontias were regarded as public property 
and were recorded as the property of Government. This step, 
intended to prevent selfish or short-sighted misuse and encroach- 
• ment, has probably been of real service. But encroachment on 

• the beds of public tanks has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Many cases have come to light in which parts of the beds 
of the old tanks, temporarily cropped at last settlement, were then 
entered in private holdings It has been found to be impossible 
to legally dispossess the encroacheis, and, as they can now claim 
damages if their crops are submerged, many gaontids who wish 
to restore old tanks to their former level are deterred from doing 
so. The abuse is a residt of the imperfect system of repair 
adopted by the villagers. 4® they have pressing need for irriga- 
tion 'only once or twice in eight or ten years, they do not 
annually repair embankments, but allow them to lose a few 
inches every year by the wash of rain, until the water-level has 
fallen two dr three feet, when a subscription is called for and the 

• earthwork made up. But in the intervening years, the falling 
yrater exposes round the upper edge of the tank a strip of rich 


« 
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land into ■which the nearest cultivators are tempted to tarn their 
ploughs, the gaontia himself being not infrequently a transgressor.” 

Apart from tanks, the district has special iriigational advan- 
tages in the ease and cheapness -with which ■wells can be sunk. 
Its sandy soil holds in most places a plentiful store of sub-soil 
water at no great depth ( 15 to 20 feet) from the surface, and a 
well which will last for several years can be sunk for Us. 40 or 
Rs. DO. Such wells hold water through the hot weather and 
are largely usedfor the irrigation of sugarcane plots. Temporary 
wells are also sometimes used for the irrigation of rice in the tracts 
near the Mahanadi where water is found close to the surface. 

Other means of irrigation are of little importance, but tem- 
porary dams are built across the Jangmar and Sursutia nullahs 
near Machida, and across a nullah near Ghes, by means of which 
the w’ater is diverted and carried into the fields. For raising 
w'ater from a lower to a higher level the common lever lift eaUed 
tendd is used. This consists of a long pole poised between two 
uprights and w'eighted at its lower end, and is used invariably 
■K'hether ■water is required from a well or from a tank.' Where 
there is only a small difference of level, baskets {nenS) worked 
by two men are often used. 

The follo^wing statement shows the normal acreage of each of the 
principal crops and its percentage to the normal net cropped area. 


Cr.,).. 

! 

Normal 

acreage. 

jPercent- 
1 age ou 

1 noriual 
net 

1 cropped 

1 area. 

ii 

Crop. 

! 

Normal 

acreage. 

Percent- 
age on 
normal 
net 

cropped 

area. 

; Winter rice 
' Sugarcane 

218,900 

3,700 

1 25 

[ 

, Antumi> rice 

1 Jovear ,,, 

1 Mandid 

IndtsD corn 

Other hhadoi 

cereals nnd pulses. 
Other bhadoi food* 
ernps, 

San (hemp) 

Early cotton 

Ttl {bhadoi) 

Other hhadoi ron* 
food crops. 

406,700 

700 

600 

2,100 

114,300 

47 

Total aghani 
crops. 

222,600 

26 

13 

Wheat 

^>ram 

Other rahi cereitl^ 
and puiK's 
: Other rabi fond* 

, crops. 

1 Linared 

1 Kape and mustard 

100 

100 

3,200 

2,900 

400 

500 


20,000 

1,500 

8,000 

83,200 

2,800 

2 

i 

10 

! Other oU-seids .. 

1 Tobacco 

1 Ototr rahi hop* 

1.500 

500 

200 

... 

... 

'fotal hhadoi 
crops. 

639,900 

74 

fcod crops. 



Orchards and 

garden produce. 

1,000 

... 

; Total rali crepg 

9,400 

1 

- 



Twice -cropped area 

6,000 


j Forest 

524,838 

61 

1 
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Rice is the staple crop of the district, occupying 82 and 81 per Rice, 
cent, respectively of the cropped area in the Bargarh and 
Sambalpur hhaha and 56 and 71 per cent, in the Bargarh and 
Sambalpur zamindaris. The low proportion in the Bargarh 
zamindaiis is attributed to the fact that after the famine of 1900 
the aboriginals substituted hutki {Pankum piilopodiutn), which 
ripens at the end of August and is not so dependent on the 
rainfall. This crop, however, is now again going out of fashion. 

In the Sambalpur zamindaris the area under rice has also fallen 
off slightly, because the aboriginal races have been driven from 
the lower lands and now cultivate fil or sesamum largely. 

The cultivators state that there are over 300 varieties of seed in Varieties 
use, and the Settlement Officer has been able to identify 100 
different kinds ; but it is rare to find more than thirty in any one 
village. The varieties are most simply classed by the position of 
the fields on which they grow most successfully, viz., as bahdl, 
bertia, nidi and at rices. For example, a bd/tdl variety will fail 
on upper nidi terraces, and, on the other hand, mdl varieties will 
rot in the wet bdhdl. These main classes are further subdivided 
into several minor groups. Among bdhdl rices jhillipardgi and 
ehindmdl need deep, well-cultivated, weU-manured, and very wet 
land, while kdkuclibijd and mdlUjd, a most sturdy plant, will 
grow well at the bottom of any depression, and are commonly 
sown in the newly cleared land of jungle vUlages. Similarly, 
among bernd rices, haulkerd will grow only in the lower fields 
of a depression, while tamdia and mugdhi will do well on any 
bernd field. The lower terraces of mdl land will grow some of the 
sturdier bernd varieties, but the favourite seeds are hanko and a 
large family of striped or barred seeds. The uplands and the 
upper terraces grow coarse grains, usually black-husked. The 
colour distinction is said to be a good one, so far as it goes, because 
most of the best varieties are white-husked ; the mdl rices, which 
form the bulk of the crop, are reddidi; and the coarse upland 
varieties are black. Commercially, only two classes are generally 
recognized, viz., the finer varieties, which can be husked readily 
after sun-drying, and the coarser, which have to be first parboiled or 
steamed and then dried. These are known as antd and asad rice. 

The greater part of the, rice is sown broadcast, only 4 per Methods 
cent, being transplanted, though the proportion rises as 
as 8 per cent, in the Bargarh plain. As in other parts of India, 
there are three common ways of sowing broadcast — dry sowing 
just before the rains break {khardi), sowing after the rains have 
broken and the ground is wet {batri), and sowing late with seed 
which has been previously germinated by soaking in water 
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(achhara). The following description of the methods of culti- 
vation is reproduced from the Settlement Report. 

The amount of ploughing done before sowing time depends 
largely on the method of cultivation which is to be adopted, but 
it is usual to plough up all fields at least once before the rains 
break in June. Harvesting finishes by the end of November,* 
and as soon as threshing is over, the cultivator ploughs up his 
hahal fields to turn in the stubble. But the mal terraces, reaped 
early in Oetobbr, dry up and harden very quickly, and cannot be 
touched, unless, as is often the case, heavy showers fall in 
January or February. The bulk of the work is left for the hot 
summer months, when heavy storms of thunder and rain usually 
break once a fortnight, and give the cultivator his chance to 
plough. It is then too that manure is spread and worked in. 

The method of sowing known as khardi necessitates much 
preliminary ploughing, and is applied chiefly to bottom lands, 
which retain moisture long enough after harvest to admit of 
effective pulverisation. It can also be used on sandy upland 
soils, which soak readily after summer showers. The seed is 
sown broadcast a fortnight before the rains break, or usually 
at the beginning of June. If the coming of the monsoon is 
delayed, and mere showers fall, the seed germinates and dies. 
If the monsoon is ushered in with a heavy downpour, the seed 
is liable to be washed out, and this is one reason why the 
khardi method cannot be employed on steep terraces. Its great 
advantages are that, if successful, it gives an early ripening 
crop, and it leaves the cultivator free for the sowing of his other 
land by other methods after heavy rain begins. 

Of these the most popular is the batri method, because it 
is applicable to the mal fields, which constitute about 60 per 
cent, of the rice land. These bake after harvest to a brick- 
like hardness, and can be but lightly scratched until the monsoon 
has set in. They are then given a deeper ploughing and the 
seed is sown at once, usually in the beginning of July. 

The muka method may be applied to any embanked field, 
but most suitably to the lower plots of a berna dell. These 
have been lightly ploughed beforehand ; when the rain comes in 
earnest, they are flooded deeply, the plough is put through water 
and mud, aud the seed is sown on the thin slush thus worked 
Up. After two days the water is gently drained off. 

The achhnrd method is an elaboration of muka, which can 
be applied to all fields with good embankments in a low and 

* Sometimes, in the case of low-lying bahal lands, it is not concluded till 
December. 
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level position. Pre-monsoon ploughing is unnecessary. ^On the 
first full fall of rain the fields are flooded, and the plough 
is put twice through the water and mud. Four or five days 
later the water is drained or scooped off, care being taken to 
leave no pools. The soft sediment is ploughed once more to 
break the remaining clods, and is then levelled with a board. 
Meanwhile, the seed has been germinated by being soaked in 
water for a day and a half, and then spread in baskets for 
another day. It is often put in by hand. If through care- 
lessness any water has been left on the achhard field, the seed 
sown in this advanced condition will rot. It is necessary for 
success with both muka and achhard that the monsoon should be 
ushered in with heavy rain. 

In the case of broadcast rice an important operation known Sthura. 
as bihurd is necessary early in Augu^, when the plants are 
about a foot high. It consists simply in running a light plough 
up and down the field, thus uprooting a large proportion of 
the plants and leaving the rest sticking loosely in the mud in 
all directions. The effect is to Mil off weeds and aerate the soil, 
besides thinning the plants. It is necessary that there should 
be from 4 to 6 inches of w'ater in the fields ; and if there is 
not, the cultivator must either irrigate or wait through the long 
droughts that occur in this month until sufficiently heavy show'ers 
fall. The operation is calculated to hasten growth on a sandy 
son and obviate the danger of a failure of the later rains. A 
crop thinned at an early date and then refreshed by light show'ers 
is secure ; it will stand a long drought and yield a crop even 
if September be rainless. But if the first chance is missed and 
bihurd is not accomplished until late in August, any shortage 
of the September and October rain will ruin the crop. 

No other operations, except weeding in August and irrigation a^rvest- 
in bad seasons, are necessary until the crop is ripe. Cutting 
begins early in September for the coarse rice of the uplands, 
and oh the iiid/ terraces it is usually finished in October. The 
heavier bernd and Ldhdl crops are reaped in November.* 

Other cereals are not of much importance with the exception Other 
of millets, which are a favourite crop with the aboriginal races, “rea's. 
Of these the most largely grown are kodo {Pa-spalum $crobicu- 
latvm) and kutki (^Panicwn psi/opodiuni), small grass-like millets 
grown on uplands, which taken together occupy 34,773 acres. 

Kodo is sown broadcast in the beginning of July and ripens 
towards the end of October and in November. Kutki, which is 


• la the case of low-Iyin^ lahal lands harvesting 
place till December. 


sometimes does not take 
\2 
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known locally as gulji, is a crop which ripens rapidly and can be 
cut 60 days after it is sown. It is either sown at the breaking 
of the monsoon and reaped in August to get an early food supply, 
or is sown towards the end of August and harvested in October. 
The other cereals are not cultivated to any large extent. Wheat 
is raised on only 100 acres, but maize and joicar are common 
garden crops in the plots near homesteads. Maize of good quality 
is grown in Borasambar, and there is a small quantity of joicar, 
which is the produce of some seed distributed five years ago in the 
hope that it would become popular as a fodder crop. 

Of the pulses grown in Sambalpur by far the most important 
are urict, locally called lirhi {Phaseolun radiatus), and mung 
{Phasealus MiiHf/o), rvbieh together account for 64,335 acres, and 
Iculthi {Drillchos biflorus), which covers 35,395 acres. The two 
former are generally grown on uplands for which there is no 
manure to spare, while mung is a common rotation crop with 
sugarcane. Among other pulses may be mentioned the lentil 
called masur {Ervum Lem) and peas; the latter are the only 
second crop commonly grown, being sown in depressions before 
rice is cut. Grenerally, however, pulses are raised on inferior 
high-lying land which receives no manure, and consequently the 
outturn is, as a rule, poor. 

The oil-seeds of Sambalpur include til, linseed, mustard and 
castor. Of these the most imporiant is til or sesamum, locally 
known as rdsi, grown on 90,457 acres. It is sown on uplands and 
is commonly the first crop taken from newly broken land, where 
it gives a large yield, but it is also grown on very poor soils. Of 
late years its cultivation has decreased in the Bargarh plain, 
where the uplands are exhausted, but has increased greatly in 
other parts of the district. 

Next to rice, sugarcane is perhaps the most important crop 
growm in the district, for though the area which it covers is small, 
the value of its produce is very considerable. It is grown on two 
classes of land : — (1) on areas permanently appropriated for the 
purpose, so situated as to be easily irrigated from the village tanks, 
in w'hich the villagers grow their cane together ; and (2) on 
scattered plots situated in the holdings of individual ryots and 
watered by lift irrigation from wells. Such fields are known 
locally as hurchhd. Of late years, however, the practice of villagers 
growing this crop on common land has been gradually disappear- 
ing, and in most cases it is laid out in the fields by individual 
tenants. 

Sugarcane is grown, as a rule, not on special soils, but on any 
plot that can be easily irrigated. The principal varieties are 
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bangld, or Bengal, and tandi. The former is a thick jnicy white 
cane, growing 9 or 10 feet high and yielding molasses of good 
quality and flavour. Until recent years it was grown everywhere, 
but lately it bas been supplanted, especially in the Bargarh plain, 
by tandi, a thin, stringy and inferior cane. Its juice is sour and 
its 3n[eld poor, but it is not eaten by jackals, and is cheaply grown. 
Among the less popular kinds of sugarcane are the Bombay and 
kalid varieties, which are frequently grown together, the latter 
protecting the former from the raids of jackals. 

The cane is sown in March or April, and cut in December, 
January and February. It is pressed in primitive mills made of 
three rollers, the two outer rollers being geared into the middle 
roUer, so as to move w ith it, but in the opposite direction. The 
mill is worked by two pairs of bullocks turn and turn about, and 
the loss of power by friction is very great. Pressing generally 
takes place between sunset and sunrise ; and the groaning and 
creaking of the rollers can be heard throughout the length and 
breadth of the district during the cold weather nights. The 
juice is for the most part boiled in earthen pots, but iron pans 
are used in some places. 

The following sketch of the history of sugarcane cultivation 
in Sambalpur is quoted from Mr. Dewar’s Settlement Eeport : — 
“ Before the railway came, the cultivation of cane ranked second 
only to that of rice, which it supplemented by providing work for 
farm-labourers throughout the spring and hot weather. There 
was then little export of grain, but gtir, being a less bulky commo- 
dity, was one of the principal articles of trade. Each village grew 
all its cane in common on land provided by the headman in the 
proximity of the principal tank. The cost and labour of fencing 
were shared by all, and the crop was cheaply produced. But as 
soon as the railway was opened, outside competition checked the 
trade in gur and at the same time doubled the profits of rice. It 
had been customary, even in years of comparatively short rainfall, 
to conserve half of the water of the principal village tank for cane 
irrigation in the hot months. It now became more profitable to 
use all the available water on the rice crop. One other cause at 
work was the increasing scarcity of fencing material in the open 
tracts. Mud walls proved an inefficient protection against jackals, 
and even where cultivation continued, an inferior hard cane took 
the place of finer varieties. In the zamindari villages, though 
these are exposed to damage by pig and bear, fencing material is 
abundant, and the decline of the area under good cane has been 
less marked. After 1899-1900 the first rush for rice profits was 
over, and the price of rice, much inflated by bad seasons in the 
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Central Provinces since 1895, became more steady. In some 
villages the cultivation of cane on the common land has been 
resumed, but in moat cases the old custom has died out, and culti- 
vators dig wells on their own holdings and work independent plots. 
Its expenses are heavy, but the crop provides tor the consumption 
of the district, and in recent years the export of yttr has recom- 
menced on a small scale. It is not likely to develop rapidly 
unless there is some improvement in the present primitive methods 
of crushing the cane and of boiling down the juice.” 

Cotton is grown on 8,000 acres, but its cultivation is very 
much on the decrease. The crop still pays when grown on up- 
lands rich in vegetable silt, but in the exhausted uplands of the 
open tracts it has gone out. It will not grow well without 
manure, and all the manure available, after providing fuel, is 
used on the rice fields and sugarcane gardens. Consequently, 
its cultivation is nowhere important except in Boraslmbar and 
Lakhanpur, where the lower slopes of the forest-clad hills are 
rich in vegetable silt. The method of sowing cotton is peculiar, 
the seed being sown on the ridges, between the furrows made 
by the plough, and pressed into the soil with the foot. After 
germination the field is ploughed and cross-ploughed between 
the rows, so as to earth up the seedlings, each group of which 
stands on a little mound of its own. 

The only other fibre crops are san hemp, which is a compara- 
tively recent innovation, and Maim'd. The latter is sown with 
sugarcane and reaped in November, and sometimes also is sown 
by itself on barchhd land. It is believed to protect the sugarcane 
from jackals, and a little nrhar is also sown for the same purpose. 
Its fibre is more valuable than that of nan hemp, and it grows 
on better land. There is this further distinction that Brahmans 
and Kultas will not sow nan hemp with their own hands, because 
it genninates so quickly, but any one may sow kavrid. 

The tree cotton of Sambalpur is well-known, and there is 
a particularly fine variety growing in the Jail garden, mainly 
young plants of about a year’s growth. Some samples of the latter 
have been e.xamined by the Eeporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India, who found that the bolls were the bolls 
of Pernambuco cotton {Gosnypium bruziliense) and that the value 
of the lint was very near that of Egyptian cotton. As regards 
its value for commercial purposes, it yields a strong staple from 
Ig to 1 J inch long, and it possesses good spinning qualities, 
being said to be as good as American cotton. 

Tobacco has of late years become an important garden crop, 
its area having been nearly doubled in the last 10 years. 


Toliacco. 
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The light sandy soil of the district is most favourable for the Fbvi* < 
growth of fruit trees, of which tmhud (B&ssia latifoUa) is not only 
the most common, hut also the most important. Its flowers are tabics. 
of great value as a food to the people generally, and especially to 
the aboriginals, by whom they are dried in the sun and stored 
throughout the year. They are also used for fattening cattle and 
for making spirit, while the fruit produces a thick oil used by the 
poorer classes for lamps, as well as for the adulteration of ghl. 

Fine mango groves are to 1 e seen in every part of the district, 
while the tal palm and the khajur, or date palm, are common on 
the banks of tanks. They are cultivated for the sake of their 
fruit, the kernel of the former being used with rice flour for 
making cakes. The guava is cultivated on the banks of 
nullahs in many villages in the Bargarh plain, and the tamarind 
and jujube are fairly common. Other fruits, such sis the orange, 
lemon, citron, plantain, piue-apple and rose-apple, grow well. 

Among European vegetables, cabbage, artichoke, asparagus, celery, 
beet-root, peas, mint, radishes and turnips csin be grown success- 
fully. Other garden crops include melons, water-melons, and 
various condiments and spices, such as chillies, coriander, etc. 

Enquiries made in the course of the recent settlement shew extbk- 
that though the famine of 1900 seriously checked agricultural sjow abd 
progress in the western tracts, yet in 15 years the area occupied oV 
for cultivation increased by 16 per cent., the cropped area by 6 ccmiva- 
or 7 per cent., the area under rice alone by 7 per cent., and the 
irrigable area in the khdha by no less than 54 per cent. The 
largest increase in the cultivated area has occurred in the aamin- 
daris, where extensive areas of cultivable waste land were available ; 
but there has also been a marked progress in recent years in the 
Sambalpur tahsil owing to the introduction of the railway and its 
immunity from crop failure in 1899. The extension has been least 
in the Bargarh plain, where the land has long been under close 
tillage and other influences have also been at work to prevent 
further advance. Between 1880 and 1892 large areas of upland 
in the open plain, left bare by the deforestation that ensued on 
close cultivation, were cultivated with cotton, pulses, and oil-seeds. 

But lack of natural vegetation speedily exhausted the shallow soil, 
and when a sharp rise in the price of rice followed the opening 
of the railway, the tendency to concentrate upon rice land and to 
neglect the uplands grew strong and was confirmed by the 
short rainfall of 1899. On the other hand, the land that is now in 
regular cultivation is much more closely worked than in past 
years. All the rice land is cropped aimuaUy, and the best up- 
lands are mropped at least every second year. 
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This change is partly due to natural causes, but has been 
hastened by the advent of railway communication. It no longer 
pays the cultivator to distribute his capital and labour over both 
rice and uiiscellaneous crops. Formerly he grew as chance-crops 
the oil-seeds, pulses, and cotton needed in his own househald. 
But with rice cultivation paying over 100 per cent, on his outlay, 
he concentrates upon that and buys his other necessaries more 
cheaply than he can grow them. The only exception to the rule 
that new fallows have decreased is in some of the eastern zamin- 
daris, where forest land close to the railway has been opened up. 
These tracts are peopled chiefly by aboriginals, whose tendency 
is to clear new land frequently rather than to develop the fields 
already reclaimed from jimgle. 

As regards the prospects of future extension of cultivation, it 
is estimated that about 60 square miles of tree forest and 603 
square miles of scrub-jungle are available for agricultural exten- 
sion, but much of the latter is practically uncultivable. That the 
present rapid subjugation of waste land in the Sambalpur tahsil 
will continue for several years seems certain, but to the west of 
the Mahanadi there is not much more land to occupy except in 
the Borasambar zamindari. The present tendency of cultivators 
being to concentrate upon the low lands growing rice and 
sugarcane, it is improbable that the sandy and gravelly up- 
lands will be re-occupied until a hardy crop is introduced, which 
will grow with little or no manure on poor soil, and which will 
not require much ploughing. 

It may be added that the famine of 1 itOO taught two lessons, 
viz., the need of extending irrigation tanks and of adopting a 
system of closer cultivation. There was scarcely a single gaontia 
in the famine-stricken tracts who did not double his desire for an 
irrigation tank and do his best to obtain it : — indeed, the gaontia 
who handled the mon,hy valued earth-work more than silver. 
The shortness of the grain supply, again, made the cultivators 
adopt a system of closer cultivation. They abandoned, for the 
time being, light and comparatively useless land, which they had 
been in the habit of scratching, and devoted their attention to 
the proper embanking of the better fields. They had no seed 
to waste, and consequently they were willing to abandon the 
wa^efid system of broadcasting and bihurtl, and transplanted 
their rice wherever they could. 

District Agricultural Association has been in existence since 

3. Its members have made useful experiments with potatoes 
^d ground-nuts, and there is some hope that these crops will 
come popular, as well as jute, which is being introduced in 
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Borasambar for tbe first time by tbe zamindar with the help of a 
trained cultivator from Cuttack. Experiments have also been 
made with wheat and cotton. 

The cattle of the district are miserably poor and of small size ; Caitm. 
but fortunately heavy cattle are not required for the plough owing 
to the light sandy soil. For draught purposes larger animals are 
imported from Berar. The poverty of the cattle is due to the 
carelessness of the people about breeding and also to the want of 
nourishing food. For the greater part of the year the cattle are 
given no food by their owners ; they are tuimed out each morning 
in charge of the village herdsman to pick up what they can, and 
it is only in the hot weather months that some rice straw is 
thrown before them when they return at nightfall. During the 
rainy season and cold weather they lie without food or litter all 
night. No fodder crop is grown, ensilage is unknown, and after 
the month of November the grazing grounds of the open tracts 
yield the minimum of fodder. 

Buffaloes are largely used for cultivation, and frequently also 
for draught and for pressing oil and sugarcane. They are not 
bred locally to any great extent, but imported from the northern 
districts through Bilaspur and Sirguja. Those reared in the 
district are distinctly inferior in quality. Ponies are kept by the 
well-to-do for riding, but are scarce. Goats and sheep in small 
quantities are kept by the lower castes for food only, no use being 
made of the sheep’s wool. Bhukta near Aunbabhona is the largest 
cattle market in the district, and after it rank those of Bargarh 
and Talpatia. A veterinary dispensary was opened at Sambalpur 
in June lUOd. The most common disease is rinderpest, which in 
1906-07 caused 1,639 deaths. Cattle are exhibited annually at 
the Agricultural Show held formerly at Huma and now at 
Sambalpur. 
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NATUEAL CALAMITIES. 

Fobmee Uktil the year 1900 Sambalpur was regarded as practically 
i^TTBOM from famine, so much so that it was described in official 

PAMiifB. reports as a “ Garden of Eden ” and a “ Land of Promise.” 

But, in spite of former plenty, failures of the crops are known 
to have occurred from time to time involving some distress and 
scarcity, at least in parts of the district. Early records show 
that there was such a failure in 1834, when, in spite of the 
prohibition of export, the price of rice rose as high as 8 to 10 
seers per rupee. There was again scarcity in 1845, but after 
the latter year the price of rice remained steady at 54 seers 
per rupee. Subsequently, owing to unfavourable and deficient 
rainfall, it rose to the then abnormal figure of 16 seers per* rupee 
both in 1 865-66, the year of the great Orissa famine, and in 
1877-78, when some scarcity followed a meagre harvest. In 
1886 there was again a failure of the rice crop in some parts, 
prices rising to 19 seers to the rupee ; and relief works were 
opened, but faded to attract labour. Through all these years, 
however, there was no general famine, though there must have 
been severe distress in the more remote and more jungly, less 
closely cultivated aud less densely populated parts of the district. 
Famine Even in 1897, when other parts of the country suffered from 
OF 1807. jjjjg worst famines of the 1 9th century, Sambalpur was 

scarcely affected. The outturn of the rice crop was fair, being 
70 per cent, of an average crop, and good prices were obtained. 
Famine was declared only in a small area of 228 square miles 
with a population of 62,000, comprised in the Chandarpur and 
Malkharoda zamindaris, which have since been transferred to the 
Central Provinces. In this area famine relief measures had to 
be undertaken ; and in Borasambar, where there had been a 
partial failure of the crops owing to the premature cessation of 
the monsoon, some relief work on roads was started by the estate. 
Elsewhere it was found sufficient to provide some work on tanks 
■with the help of loans and private subscriptions. How little 
the district was affected by this famine may be realized from 
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Mr. Craddock’s Report on the Famine in the Central Provincet m 
1896 and 1897. “In Sambalpur, with a very fair rice crop, 
large exports and high prices, money poured into the district, 
and private charity amply sufficed to support the poor whom 
the high prices affected. A single road work was opened in 
April and continued till October, but this was chiefly intended 
to meet the needs of a comer of the district where the local crops 
had been poor and immigrants from Bilaspur were numerous. 

The numbers on this work only reached 2,200, and rapidly fell as 
the rains advanced.” A further proof, if any is required, of 
the lightnsas of the famine is aSbrded by the fact that “ a 
great many people from Bilaspur wandered over into Sambalpur, 
the land of plenty.” 

The first real famine, and hitherto the only famine, of Faminb 
S ambalpur was that of 1900,* which showed in a striking manner 
the dependence of the people on the rice crop and the danger of 
a premature cessation of the monsoon. In Borasambar alone is 
there any considerable area under millets, and though the pulses 
called mung and kulthi are grown all over the district, the area 
given up to them is comparatively insignificant. There is practi- 
cally no rabi crop, and everything consequently depends on the rice. 

This failed in 1899-1900 owing to a badly distributed rainfall, and 
the district was involved in famine in spite of previous years of 
plenty. The outturn of the rice crop in 1895-96, i.e., of the crop 
harvested at the end of 1895, had been 70 per cent., and in the 
preceding three years it had been 88 per cent. In 1896-97 there 
was a bumper crop, the average outturn being 120 per cent., but 
for other food-grains, viz., pulse, til and sugarcane, the outturn 
was 45, 45 and 60 per cent., respectively. In 1897-98 the harvest 
was almost as good, the outturn of rice being 101 per cent., while 
there were full crops of til, etc. ; and in 1898-99 rice had an 
outturn of 105 per cent, and the other crops were also good. 
Preceding circumstances could not well be more fortunate, except 
perhaps in the Borasambar zamTndari, where, however, the outturn 
was little short of a full crop. 

On the whole, the rainfall of 1898 was sufficient, seasonable, 
and favourable to agriculture, and the earlier part of the 
monsoon of 1899 was well up to strength. The rains broke in 
the third week of June 1899 and continued with fair steadiness 
till the middle of August, the total rainfall up to the 19th August 
being 38'72 inches at Sambalpur and 30'93 inches at Bargarh. 

* This account of the famine of 1900 has been compiled from the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Final Famine Beport. 
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After this, the monsoon current fell off in strength, yielding 
only light and unsatisfactory showers ; but up to the end of the 
month there was no apprehension of famine, for some of the 
crops on the lighter M land had been reaped, and the prospects 
for the heavier lands were good. Indeed, it was reported at 
this time that there was no reason to suppose that any relief would 
be necessary. From the beginning of September, however, it 
became evident that unless there was heavy rain, the crops would 
suffer and distress ensue. These gloomy anticipations were ful- 
filled. In the first half of September there was a fall of 1‘23 
inches at Sambalpur and of 1'91 inches at Bargarh, and then the 
rain ceased altogether, giving a total of 45'5 1 inches in Sambal- 
pur and 37*78 inches in Bargarh. This was not very much 
below the average for the Sambalpur tahsil, which consequently 
suffered least. In fact, had the earlier rain been more evenly 
distributed the loss of crops would have been slight ; and as it was, 
tanks were filled early, and where they existed, they saved the crops 
on the heavy lands in October. The villages in the east and north 
of the Bargarh plain also were not so seriously affected, getting, 
as in the Sambalpur tahnll, half an average crop, but distress was 
very severe in the south-west, especially in Borasambax. In the 
district, as a whole, there was a serious failure of the rice crop, 
the outturn of which was only 30 per cent, for transplanted and 
45 per cent, for broadcast rice, while in Bijepur and Borasambar 
it was almost an entire failure. 

On the 22nd September the first step towards the organization 
of relief was taken, paticd'is throughout the district being ordered 
to get village relief lists in readiness. It was not anticipated, 
however, that there would be a complete failure of crops in any 
tract, and it was therefore assumed that the labour required for 
the harvest would tide the labouring classes over October and 
November, so that actual relief operations would not begin until 
the month of December. This forecast proved to be practically 
correct, as will be apparent from the following table showing 
the progress of relief measures throughout the year. Briefly, 
there were five fairly distinct periods : — (1) November and 
December, when distress was being tested. (2) The general 
extension of relief with works and kitchens, which lasted till 
March, when cholera caused much disorganization, and when there 
was also a lightening of distress owing to the incoming of the 
mahua harvest. (3) The hot weather period, when, by means 
of small village works and extended kitchens, relief was effectively 
organized in the face of cholera. (4) The fourth period showed 
a contraction of relief on works and a great extension of kitchen 
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relief. (6) The fifth -was the period of contraction lasting 
from the middle of August till the end of October, when the 
district was practically in the same position as in December 
1899. 
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As stated above, the district was scarcely affected by the Stocks, 
famine of 1896-97 ; but in that year and in the preceding year, 
owing to the scarcity in other districts and consequent high 
prices, all the available balance of grain stocks was exported, and 
the year 1897-98 was started with a much lower reserve than 
usual. But the crops of that year and of 1898-99 were excel- 
lent, and it is estimated that in September 1899 there was more 
than sufficient for a year's supply. In Borasambar, however, the 
food stocks in the hands of oaontids and ryots were very small 
after the beginning of 1900. Little grain was sold at the local 
markets, and in some tracts the labourers and smaller tenants 
depended upon supplies brought in by Cutchi mnhdians. In 
Bijepur the majority of the ijaontids and many tenants had good 
stocks, but, being surrounded by a large population of Gandas, 
they were in constant terror of being robbed, and hid their stocks 
carefully. It was not till the end of August, when crop pros- 
pects were assured, that they brought them out for sale. In the 
rest of the district, stocks in the hands of the cultivators were 
probably adequate, and those in the hands of the richer men 
were large. 

Regarding the course of prices, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote as follows in his final report on the f amine Sambal- 
pur has been accustomed to have its staple food veiy cheap. 
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The normal rate of rice in Sambalpur is about 17 seers, but at 
Bargarh it is 20 seers, falling at harvest time so low as 22 and 24 
seers ; and in other less central parts of the district the prices 
are of course still lower. Small brokeu rice, cleaned off from the 
finer qualities, is to be had at 30 seers, and it is on this that many 
of the lowest class habitually live. It is then the less surprising 
that distress should have been acute in a formerly prosperous 
district, which even yet had large grain stocks locked up in the 
hands of its well-to-do residents, when prices ranged in out- 
of-the-way tracts from the normal 24 seers to 6 seers and even 
to 5 seers per rupee. In contrast with the ordinary usage, the 
more remote parts, where rice is usually cheapest, had the highest 
prices. They were farther from the stocks. Locally, gamtias and 
ryots who possessed stocks would not sell. Many could have 
parted with half their hoard quite safely and at a vary high price. 
That they did not do so is due to two facits. They were afraid, 
by open selling, of drawing attention to the fact that they 
possessed stocks which could be looted. And again, so panic- 
stricken were the people by the failure of the 1899 crops, a disaster 
for which they had no precedent, that they kept in store all that 
they could in view of a second possible failure. So strong was 
the belief that the crop of 1900 would also be a failure that it 
was in some tracts difficult to get tenants to take faiavi loans 
for seed grain. They said that it would be lost and themselves 
burdened with the debt. 

“ Boras ambar was the most remote tract and therefore, in 
an ordinary year, the place of cheapest rice. This year (1800) in 
January, when in Sambalpur and Bargarh the price was 11 
seers, it was 9^ seers in Borasambar. By the end of February 
prices had risen there to 81 seers, when in other parts they were 
10 and 11 seers. By June when 10 seers was ruling in Sambalpur, 
and 9| seers at Bargarh, the Borasambar price rose to 7J, and 
again to seers, which rate ruled steadily throughout July and 
August. From January to August 1900 the average prices were 
9 seers in Sambalpur town, Bargarh and Bijepur, and 7^ seers 
in Borasambar. There was in aU parts a gradual rise up to the 
month of August, and prices seem to have risen much higher 
than in either Eaipur or Bilaspur, where 9 seers was considered 
a high rate. 

“ It was not until the end of August that the tension was 
relieved. By that time it was clear that the chances were in 
favour of a good harvest. Prices fell at headquarters from to 
seers and at Bargarh from 8^ to 9 J seers. In Borasambar, 
owing to the harvesting of an early millet, prices fell at the same 
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date from 6 to 8 seers. Afterthat there was some hesitation at 
Samhalpar itself, hut in the district the fall, was steady. At 
Bargarh prices went from to 11 seers, from 11 to 13 seers. 

By the middle of October when harvesting had generally well 
begun, prices fell nearly to the normal, which, by the end of 
October, they attained. 

“ The course of prices seriously affected at sowing time even 
such cultivators as were not in need of relief. Ordinarily about 
Bargarh dhan seed grain sells at 2 hhandin (lO tdmbis or 50 seers) 
per rupee. This year in Borasambar and Bijepur its price was 15 
tdmbis tabout 18 seers). Large numbers of Borastobar tenants, 
getting their takdci early, went into the Bargarh khdka and bought 
their seed grain there. Nothing could better prove the depletion 
of food stocks in Borasambar. By December a harvest had been 
got in, which probably represented at least 3,000,000 maunds of 
rioe> but in the famine tracts the crop was little more than suffi- 
cient to furnish seed grain for the next sowing. The stocks which 
did exist, however, were held back, both by gnontid*, ryots and 
dealers, by the former two classes in view of what they considered 
a probable second failure of crops, and by the latter, partly for 
the same reason, and partly to be sure of getting the highest 
possible price for their grain.” 

Relief on works was mainly afforded not in the camps of the Relief 
Public Works Department, which were never largely attended, 
but by works of considerable size managed by civil agency on the 
intermediate system, and by small village works managed by 
piece-work through the agency of gaontids. This policy was 
rendered the more necessary by the continual presence of cholera 
for four months ; but in any case it was found to be difficult or 
impossible to tempt the people, especially the aboriginals of Bora- 
sambar, to any distance from their homes in order to obtain 
relief on large works. They were not educated in famine opera- 
tions, and people in need of relief and capable of working were 
most reluctant to come to the works. Gradually, they gained 
confidence, but in March and April the extension of relief works 
was rendered most difficult by continual outbreaks of cholera and 
wholesale stampedes. These panics were frequently repeated 
throughout the year, though on a smaller scale and for much less 
cause. The result was that the aboriginals greatly preferred 
labour on mdlyiizdri works near their homes, although they got 
much lower wages and did much more work — double the work, 
indeed, for those wages. But they were more familiar with the 
small tank-works run on their accustomed system of piece-work. 

In Bijepur again, the GSndas, who were most in need of relief, 
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either thieved rather than take to honest work, or proceeded to 
qualify themselvgs for kitchen relief by remaining idle and in 
want of food until they were emaciated. Even when they came 
to the works, their outturn was conspicuously low and their 
manifold complaints conspicuously loud. The total number of 
units relieved hy civil agency and malguzari works was 1,899,657 
and hy Public Works Department works 601,485. 

Kitchens. A reference to the previous table will shew the rate at which 
kitchens were opened. The food given was cooked rioe and dal, 
according to the prescribed scale of rations, but some deviations 
from rule were found to be necessary. The people on relief were 
accustomed to the plainest possible fare, and though even the 
moderate allowance of dal that was served out was a luxury to 
them, it was not fully appreciated at first. They would not eat 
kedgeree {khichrl), or rice and rfd/ cooked together, for it was to 
them an unaccustomed dish. From the start rice iphat) had to be 
cooked separately, and this they ate first, reserving the rfo/ pottage 
as a tit -bit to be sucked up slowly afterwards. Even plain hhdt 
was objected to in the hot weather, because the people were accus- 
tomed to a dish called pakkal, i.e., rice which has been parboiled 
and then steeped in a large quantity of cold water. So in the 
hot weather a half ration of bhat, with the allowance of dal, was 
served hot in the early morning, and in the evening the remaining 
half ration was given cold in the form of pahhal. 

There was a great deal of difficulty at first in inducing people, 
especially aboriginals, to accept cooked food. They were afraid 
to take help which, they imagined, would have to be paid for 
later /in some way ; and they were afraid of losing caste. This 
objection was gradually overcome. Care was taken to appoint 
as cooks only Brahmans of the highest of the three Oriya 
classes, and as watermen only Glauras. This met most objections, 
but the Binjhals at first insisted that they could not eat from the 
hands of any Brahman. They were then given a cook of their 
own caste, but later this was admitted to be unnecessary. The 
highest attendance at kitchens was 84,000 on the 18th of August. 
Altogether 9,780,291 units were relieved at a cost of 
Es. 4,00,923-6-2 in food alone. 

Mortality. I'hc mortality during the famine was exceptionally high, 
74,107 deaths being recorded from 1st October 1899 to 30th 
September 1900, i.e,, a death-rate of 93 per mille per annum on 
the last census population of 796,000. But there is some doubt 
about the figures, for the weekly returns shewed only 62,924 
deaths, i.e,, a death-rate of 79 per mille. A severe epidemic of 
cholera and small-pox accounted for 10,810 and 1,398 deaths 
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respectively ; and excluding the latter, the rate is either 70-7 or 
63’7 per mille. Even this, however, is unduly high, and the 
causes of the apparent divergence from a normal death*rate appear 
to be as follows Firstly, the census figure of 796,000, as ttiken 
in 1891, did not represent the population of the distiict at the time 
of the famine, for there was a large increase due to immigration, 
which was greatest in the zamindaris constituting the famine 
tracts. The second cause lay in the migration of wanderers, 
among whom mortality was very high. They had come long 
distances and were almost always in a most reduced state, some 
being mere skeletons. They had no houses to go, little or no 
shelter was available, and they were exposed to unusually wet and 
chilly weather. The third cause may be found in the unusual 
unhealthiness of climatic conditions. The rainfall was a record 
one, and it came in bursts, so that the weather alternated between 
extreme heat and considerable cold. A form of recurrent fever 
consequently broke out in what was practically epidemic form, 
accounting for 19,976 deaths out of the total of 74,107, i.e., 27 
per cent. It was no respecter of persons ; all ofBcials suffered 
from it, and this seriously hampered relief work in August and 
September, 

It was difficult, in the face of long previous prosperity, to Attitude 
believe that distress in Sambalpur would be real. It was real, **l* 

*■ ’ P 60 pl 6 > 

and the explanation is that the appearance of prosperity is 
somewhat deceptive, for it is confined to certain rich parts 
of the district and to the higher classes. The standard of 
comfort moreover is low, a large proportion of the population 
consisting of aboriginals, and aboriginals do not save. Distress 
was consequently acute, and one striking illustration of its reality 
is that the merchants bought up at low prices thousands of brass 
lotas and <jinas, two cart-loads of which were at one time being 
ferried over the Mahanadi to Sambalpur daily. Another illus- 
tration will be found in the figures of e.xport and import, for 
Sambalpur exported foolishly, and had to re-import inferior rice 
in equal quantities later in the year. 

When famine did come, the former immunity was a hindrance 
to relief, the cheapness and profusion of former years having un- 
fitted the people to contend with scarcity. On the one hand, the 
village officials and those that w'ere too well-to-do to be seriously 
affected gave no help to relief operatious: indeed, a stubborn 
opposition was frequently raised by those who ought to have helped, 
and who probably would have helped if they had had previous 
experience of famine. On the other hand, the poorer classes 
who needed relief were uneducated in fjimine programmes, and 
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had to be encouraged and instructed before they were able or 
■willing to accept the relief opea to them. I’hia was especially 
the case in Bijepur and Borasambar. In the former charge the 
lowei- classes consist largely of Gandas, and the Ganda is by nature 
and habit a thief, and, failing that, a beggar. They were willing 
enough to avail themselves of the kitchens both for themselves 
and for their children, but they would not, if it could be avoided, 
attend a relief work. Their prejudices are against work, and 
when turned out of kitchens as able-bodied, they took to thieving. 

In Borasambar the majority of the people were aboriginals, 
Dinjhals, Gonds and Khonds, and the difficulty of dealing 
effectively with them may be gathered from the previous account. 
In spite of the discomfort of the rains, the heavy tasks and 
rigorous fines, large numbers preferred relief on works to the alter- 
native of gratuitous relief of any kind and, in particular, of 
kitchen relief. The Binjhals were especially reluctant to come 
to the kitchens at the beginning of relief operations, chiefly 
because they were con'vinced that they would either be deported 
to Assam or somehow made to pay for the relief later by service 
being exacted from them. 

In the case of village chatikiddrs, the giving of village relief 
was understood, for they were Government servants. But with 
the rest of the people there was always an uncomfortable impres- 
sion, which could not be eradicated, that the acceptance of money- 
doles would pledge them to some kind of future service. 
Generally speaking, the attitude of the people towards relief 
measures was one of extreme shyness, except among the Bijepur 
Gandas, who were shy of work only. 

General In conclusion, the following remarks of the Settlement Officer, 

tonditims. ]^j. Dewar, may be quoted as showing the economic revolution 
due to the introduction of the railway and the way in which it 
affected the people during this famine. After explaining that 
formerly the district was a landlocked home of cheapness, and 
that rice stayed in the district because it could not get out, he 
writes : — “ Circumstances were altered by the completion of the 
main Bengal-Nagpur Railway line in 1890 and of the branch 
line to Samhalpui in 1894. The price of rice at once began to 
rise towards its level in outside districts. For many years the 
opening of the country brought with it nothing hut progress and 
increased prosperity. There were fair or good harvests, the small 
cultivator stored grain or sold it at high rates, the labourer found 
work and was paid in grain. The large landowners and tenanis 
made big profits and were able to build taiiks, extend their 
cultivation, and still save. 
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“But it was another matter when in 1899 the rice crop failed 
over all the western and south-western part of the district. The 
smaller cultivators had lost all their crop even in villages where 
the richer men, using the irrigation tanks, saved half a harvest. 
The small cultivator soon had to huy. The farm-hand thrown 
out of employment, the day-labourer and the artisan, had to buy. 
But a price of 16 seers, formerly considered a scarcity price, had 
now become the normal rate, and, when that rose to 12 or 10 seers, 
famine conditions were w'ell established. Meanwhile, the richer 
men, attracted by the previously unequalled price, had sold for 
export much too early, and moat of the surplus grain had left the 
district. Later, even in the stricken tracts, there were stiU, large 
stocks, but the gaontids and tenants who held them, conscious of 
their first mistake and remembering also that in the past bad 
seasons had run in pairs, held back and lost their second oppor- 
tunity. 

“The climax was reached in August 1900, when no faith 
could be put in the coming harvest, because weather conditions 
seemed to threaten a second failure. Matters were at their worst 
in the remote western zamindaris. Here, only fifteen years 
before, a normal price after an ordinary harvest had been 70 to 
80 seers. It went to 6 seers in August 1900. Bice had been 
rushed out on the railway in October, November, December and 
January. Ton for ton an exactly equal amount had from April 
to August to be railed and carted back, inferior grain at a doubled 
price. The financial loss fell upon the labouring classes, on the 
small cultivators, who were chiefly aboriginals, and on Govern- 
ment. The rich cultivators missed most of the profit which they 
might have made had they understood the new conditions that 
the railway had brought with it. The only gainers were a dozen 
traders, the railway company, and the agents who exported labour 
to Assam. 

“One most noteworthy feature of famine work in the later 
months was the diflBculty of redistributing grain throughout the 
district to tracts where local supplies were exhausted or were being 
held back. To drain the rice out of the district had been easy. 
It had been brought to trading centres in head-loads over village 
paths. It could not be redistributed in the same way, partly 
because private trade was paralysed, and partly because the people 
who carried it were, when it came back, in famine-kitchens or on 
works. Even had they been available, they could not have bought 
it, and they could no longer have been trusted as hired carriers. 
It had to be carted over a district which had but few cart reads. 
After the rains broke in June, even the main road to Raipur was 
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frequently blocked by recurrent floods and the village tracks were 
impassable. The best of rice does not travel well in rainy weather 
on open carts, and much of the reimported grain fermented and 
became unfit for consumption. 

“That short rainfalls will again occur and produce crop 
failures in at least the western half of the district is quite certain. 
It may be confidently hoped that, in future, the richer agri- 
culturists will understand better the altered range of prices, and 
will benefit both themselves and the district by holding back 
stocks for local sale. It is also to be hoped that there not 
again be a large influx of starving wanderers from the States and 
from other British districts But in any case road-improvement 
is a necessity, and it would be advisable also to extend the railway 
so that it will be able to feed the district as well as to drain it.’’ 
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CHAPTEE YIIL 
HENTS, WAGES AND PBICES. 

Economic rents are practically non-existent in Sambalpur, the Rnrrs in 
rents ot all classes of tenants except sub-tenants being fixed by 
the Settlement Officer at the periodical revision of the land 
revenue. They are not competitive rents, and they represent a 
minute fraction of the actual produce. 

The first regular settlement was carried out in 1876, but the Settie- 
assessmeiits were based on areas estimated according to the amount jenu. 
of seed stated to be sown, and the results were consequently 
nothing more than a mere approximation. This settlement was 
made for 12 years. On, its expiry, the whole of the khdha 
area (i.e., land not belonging to Feudatory States or included in 
feudal zamindaris) was cadastrally surveyed and the reassessment 
of land revenue conducted on ryotwari principles, as the tenants 
all enjoyed the occupancy status and the law necessitated the 
fixation of rents in detail. This was a work of some magnitude 
and of no small difficulty carried out between 1885 and 1889. 

Nearly six million fields had to be surveyed, and the task of 
enhancing rents was complicated by the absence of any reliable 
statistics shewing the increase in cultivation which had taken 
place since the last settlement. Prices stood very much as they 
did 20 years before, and the grounds on which enhancement was 
eflieeted were the extreme lowness and inequality of the ryoti 
payments, the incidence of which ranged in different groups from 
annas 9-2 to annas 1-2 per cultivated acre. The all-round rate 
for the district was as low as annas 3-8 per acre and represented 
only 3 to 4 per cent, of the average value of the produce. The 
operations, therefore, consisted in raising the payments of villages 
where the rate was inadequate, to that already attained in 
areas of similar character. The opportunity was also taken to 
level up the payments of individual cultivators, where they were 
inadequate owing to the extension of holdings by the absorption 
of new land or for other reasons. The net result was that the 
ryot’s payments were enhanced by 35 per cent., but the rate 
per acre for the whole district did not exceed annas 5-5, and 
in only two g^roups, containing the richest land in the distnot, 
did the rent-rate fixed exceed 8 annas. 
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Owing to the low pitch of the rents imposed, the settlement 
of 1885-89 was sanctioned for only 14 years, expiring in 1902-03. 
During its currency the district passed through what may almost 
be described as an economic revolution, mainly owing to the intro- 
duction of the railway. In spite of the check caused by the 
famine of 1900, the area occupied for cultivation increased by 
16 per cent, and the cropped area by 7 per cent. The price of 
agricultural produce is estimate! to have risen by 100 per cent., 
while the market value of agricultural land was more than 
doublel. These circumstances justified a large enhancement of 
rents, hut it- was not known till settlement operations were in 
progress how greatly conditions had altered ; and the losses caused 
by the famine led Government to direct that an increase of only 
30 per cent, should he aimed at. 

The resettlement resulted in an enhancement of 31 per cent, 
for the whole khaha area, the rents of the Samhalpur tahstl 
being raised by 32 per cent, and those of Bargarh by 29 per 
cent.* It was found that the average rate of rent imposed at 
the settlement of 1885-89 had fallen from annas 6-5 to annas 
4-10 per acre, owing to the addition of new unrented land. By 
the revision it was increased to annas 6-4 for the whole area, the 
average being annas 6-7 in the Sambalpur iahnl and annas 6-1 in 
the Bargarh tahsil. The lowest rates impi>8ed over all the groups 
of villages were annas 2-9 in Lakhanpur, which is a remote 
tract of hills and forests, and 4 annas in Kurkutta, another 
remote group, which was severely affected in the famine of 1900. 
The highest rates were annas 8-5 and annas 8-3, respectively, in 
Remenda and Tamparsara, the richest and more closely cultivated 
parts of the Bargarh tahsil, and annas 10-5 and annas 7-8, res- 
pectively, in the Sambalpur and Talab groups, which most closely 
adjoin the headcjuarters town and the railway terminus. How 
light the average rental is may be realized from the fact that it 
does not amount to 5 per cent, of the net profits of cultivation. 

The marginal table shews the average rent rates imposed for 
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broadly, bahdl is flat land lying 
along a depression, lerna is land at 


• The reviled revenue of the khaha end eight zamlndaris was collected from 
1906-06, and of the remaining zaniindaria from 1906-07. 
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the bottom of a slope, and mdl is land higher np the slope. At 
is high-lying land on a watershed, barchha is a term used for 
sugarcane fields, and bari denotes vegetable gardens. At the last 
settlement the first three kinds of soil, which comprise the rice 
lands, were subdivided into 22 different classes, at and larchhd 
land into 2 classes each, and bari land into 4 classes. Bahai soil 
and berna soil were subdivided into two groups, viz., bnhdl I and 
bAhdlJX, bernd I and berna II; and each of these was farther 
classified imder four heads, viz., (1) hhari-pdni, (2) khari, (3) pint, 
and (4) ordinary. Mdhamdn lind was classified under the same 
four heads, and so was lari land ; while at land and barchha land 
were each subdivided into two classes, khari and ordinary. 

The system of assessment of rents in Sambalpur is entirely System 
different to that followed in other parts of Bengal. This system, 
which was introduced at the settlement of 1885-89, and has been 
adopted muta'is mutandis in other settlements in the Central 
Provinces, is described in detail in the settlement reports, but 
briefly its main features are as follows. Its chief principle is 
that the rental of the previous settlement being taken as a 
standard, enhancements are based on the increase in the prices 
of produce or extension of cultivation according to a general 
rate previously determined. The settlement is preceded by an 
accurate cadastral survey and a detailed record for each field in 
the village of tenures, rent and character of cultivation. Besides 
this, a list is drawn up for every field showing its position 
according to the irrigation or drainage it receives and according 
to its productive capacity. The comparative value of the various 
soils having been ascertained, the result is recorded iu terms of a 
common unit known as the ‘soil-unit.’ The incidence of the 
existing rent on this unit in each village is then checked by a com- 
parison with the incidence in other villages and by an examination 
of past enhancements and the rise of prices ; and on these 
considerations is based a standard unit for each group of villages. 

The unit is then modified for each village according to local 
circumstances ; and when the village unit is applied to the various 
soil areas contained in each holding of the village, the result 
represents, for each holding and for the aggregate of holdings, the 
standard rental which can fairly be demanded. This is modified, 
where necessary, in each holding with reference to the present 
rent and any other special circumstances ; but the rent already 
paid for a bolding is not lowered at the time of revision merely 
because it is in excess of the deduced rent. The system, which is 
known as the “ soil-unit system,” involves detailed enquiries in the 
field to ascertain the relative productiveness of different classes of 
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land ; and in order to arrive at a correct valuation, it is the practice 
in Samhalpur to make careful calculations of their net profits. 

The custom of pat iog rents in kind is of no importance in 
Samhalpur, as the policy of Grovemment has always been to 
commute all such rents into cash. Produce rents are, however, 
paid by sub-tenants under what is known as the bkagel system, { 

under which half the gross produce is handed over to the le^or. 

Usually the lessor provides half the seed required for cultivation 
and pays the full rent of the holding, while the lessee uses his 
own bullocks and bears the cost of cultivation. When the crop is 
reaped, the gross produce is divided in equal shares. 

At the settlement of 1885-89, a survey and land valuation 
were can-ied out only in the Chaudarpur-Padampur ta uks and 
the Malkharodayu</jr, which have now been transferred to the 
Central Provinces. In the zamindaris no regular settlement of 
tenants’ rents was undertaken, hut the reuts actually paid for the 
land under cultivation were accurately' ascertained, and in most 
cases w'here pi oduce rents existed, they were commuted into cash 
rents. At the settlement recently concluded the rents were fully 
revised in three different ways. (1) In the case of the zamin- 
daris in the Bargarh plain, viz., Barpali, Bijepur, Ghes, Bheran, 

Kharsal, Paharsirgira, Mandomahal and Patkulanda, the hh&lm 
system of land valuation and assessment was applied, as these 
estates lie in or close to the open plain and are almost as closely 
cultivated as the neighbouring kiiaka tracts. The result was to 
raise the rent rate from 3 annas 10 pies to 5 annas per acre. 

(2 and 3) In the Borasamhar estate two different methods of 
assessment were adopted. In the eastern portion lying in the 
Ang valley, which is well cidtivated, a method of assessment based 
on a simple scale of classes and values was employed. In the more 
hackw'ard and remote villages a summary settlement was made. 

It was decided that no elaborate classification of the land of 
tenants should he undertaken, that existing rents for old land 
should he accurately ascertained but not enhanced, and that only 
on land newly broken since the completion of the survey should 
new rents he imposed, calculated at the average acre rate already 
being paid in each village. The result was an average assessment 
of only 2 annas per acre for the tenancy area. 

In the seven zamindaris of the Samhalpur tah»V, viz., Kol&- 
hira, Eampur, Eajpur, Kodabaga, Machida, Laira and Loisingh, 
the method of assessment followed in the open part of Bora- 
sambar was adopted, and the produce rents in vogue were 
commuted, the average rent rate per acre imposed being only 
annas 3-9 per acre. 
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Wages, whether for skilled or for unskilled labour, are still Wagbb. 
mostly paid in kind. The village blacksmith is paid a tdmbi^ 
of rice for mending a plough-share or preparing a sickle, and 
the same quantity of paddy for sharpening four plough-shares. 

The washerman is given a khandi* of paddy in the case of 
each adult and 10 t&nibis for each ho}' or girl as his yearly 
wage, besides food on the days when he is given clothes to 
wash, and special fees on births, deaths and marriages. The 
barber is similarly remunerated in kind, getting one khandi of 
paddy per annum for a man and 10 tdoibis for an unmarried 
boy. In some cases, however, these village servants hold service 
lands. Carpenters are very few in number, the ryots usually 
doing their own rough wood-work themselves or getting it done 
by their farm labourers. Even in the town of Sambalpur there 
are not more than a dozen carpenters ; and they have little skill 
or training. Unskilled labour is, as a rule, and field labour 
invariably, paid in kind, the wages being so many of the small 
t dm bis equivalent to 1 5 ehittaeks. 

Owing to the rise of the price of rice, the wages of an ordi- 
nary day-labourer have risen from 2 annas to 2^ annas a day ; 
and in 1908, owing to the further rise in the price of food-grains, 
the wages of adult labourers increased to 3 annas per diem. 
Professional diggers receive 2^ annas a day, which is also the 
daily wage paid to road coolies working in the town of Sambal- 
pur and its vicinity. The Kuras, however, seldom work as coolies 
paid by the day, but generally undertake earthwork on contract 
at the rate of 420 to 480 cubic feet per lupee. Formerly, when 
food-grains were cheap, they used to be paid in grain, receiving 
a khnudi of paddy (calculated on the scale of bhuti Idmtk) instead 
of a rupee in cash. Now, the price of grain has risen so much, 
that it would scarcely pay the owner of the land to give wages 
in paddy for earth-work. 

Agricultural labourers are of two kinds, the bhutidr or day- 
labourer and the guti or farm servant. The bhutidr is paid at 
the rate of 1 ^ IdmU-^ for an ordinary spell (6e/) of labour, but 
2 tdmbis for a spell of harvest labour and 5 tdmbis overtime 
wage for a night’s threshing. The bet is a half day's spell during 
the ploughing season, for the condition of the plough-cattle is 
so poor, that they cannot be worked, at least in the hot weather, 
for more than five hours at a time. Consequently, the ploughman 

• A khandi is equal to 20 tdmdis. o£ which there are two kinds, (1) the 
biuti and (2) the lakshmiprcubid. A bhuti tdmbi of paddy weighs IS ehittaeks 
snd a lak$hm\pr(uhdd iambi 1 seer and 6 ehittaeks. Labonrers are always paid 
la hhuK fSmbi$. 
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nsnally works for one spell only. Women, who are usually 
employed on transplanting and weeding, also work only in the 
morning. At harvest time, however, and for all work for which 
oxen are not required the field labourer works both morning and 
afternoon, his full day’s wage being equal to about IJ seers of 
husked rice. 

The above is an utilitarian explanation of the practice, which 
the villagers themselves base on religious grounds. As mentioned 
in Chapter III, a pujd called kadobisfi {kado variMa) is per- 
formed by the villagers during the month of Sraban, at which 
offerings are made to the Gram Devata. After this ceremony 
the labourers work in the fields both morning and evening. 
Before it is performed, no field labourer will work after he has 
taken his midday meal, but he can work for the whole day 
if he is content to forego that meal. 

Farm servants, called gutis, are generally hired by the year 
and receive a monthly wage of three kbandis of paddy, i.e., 
56i seers, and also a bonus at harvest time of 8 punigs of paddy, 
i.e,, 450 seers. In the case of an old and trusted farm-servant, 
it is usual for his master to allow him, instead of this bonus, the 
cultivation of two plots of land, in the uplands and lowlands, with 
an area of about one acre. As he is allowed to use his master’s 
cattle, this privilege adds considerably to his annual earnings-, 
which are frequently sufficient to allow him to acquire small 
plots of tenancy lands in his own right. The guti also has a 
number of other emoluments. In the hot weather his master 
presents him with a cloth to protect his head from the sun. 
On special occasions, such as a birth, death or marriage, he is 
entitled to receive a loan of from Es. 5 to Es. 10, which is 
free of interest and is deducted from his harvest bonus. If 
sugarcane, pulses or oil-seeds are grown, he is allowed a small 
quantity from each crop in addition to his rice-land bonus. 
If he threshes on moonlight nights at harvest time, he is given 
an overtime wage at the end of threshing, the occasion being 
called kalacharani, i.e., the leaving of the threshing floor. At 
the end of the harvest too the last load — a specially heavy one— 
is his, if he can stagger with it to his own threshold without 
falling. The latter practice varies, however, for in some villages 
the gidh get a bundle each, in others one between them. 

The overtime wage above mentioned consists of all the grain 
blown off with the husks during winnowing, besides one kula 
(winnowing-fan) full of paddy per mddan. It may be explained 
that a stack of grain, estimated to yield 6 purugn of paddy, is 
usually spread out on the threshing yard at a time, and this is 
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called a madan. For threshing one madan at least three men 
are required to work alternately, each for about three hoon^ 
from 9 p.M, till early morning. After daybreak all three work 
together. If, however, a cultivator has more than three field 
servants, they all attend and divide the night’s work between 
them. To thresh a madan of paddy, 8 to 10 bullocks are 
required, and these are driven by each man for about '6 hours at 
a time. At sunrise all the straw is carefully removed, and the 
grain is stacked round the pole in the centre of the threshing 
floor. Then winnowing begins, the grain being allowed to 
fall from the sup or winnowing-fan and then fanned. After 
the winnowing is over — a task which takes 3 men about 6 hours 
for one madan — all the husks are collected and are further 
wiimowed by the field servants. The husks yield about 25 lambis 
of paddy per madan, and this quantity is the perquisite of the 
field servants. It is further supplemented by one sap of paddy 
per madan, t.e., about 5 tdmbis. The latter allowance is called 
lidkhid, and the former poL Thus, for each madan the field 
servants receive about 30 tdmbis of paddy per night. The wives 
of the gutis are bound to lip the threshing floor after every third 
threshing, i.e., plaster it afresh with cowdung and earth. For 
this work they get no wages, and if they refuse to work, their 
husbands forfeit half the allowance of pol. It is obvious that 
the larger the number of field servants, the smaller are their 
earnings for overtime work, but they can make more if the out- 
turn of paddy is large. Speaking generally, it may be estimated 
that the average wage for overtime work is 6 tdmbis per head 
a night. Occasionally the amount is fixed by contract, the usual 
rate being 2 khaniis per annum for each guti. 

On engaging a guti, it is a common practice to give him a 
few rupees as earnest money, which he has to jMiy back without 
interest when his service is over. If, however, he throws up 
the situation, interest is charged at 50 per cent. ; and this has 
the effect, of rendering the service of most gtdis practically 
permanent. 

Another class of labourer is known as a kuthid, i.e^ a boy 
or old man who is not equal to as much work as a full-growB 
adult. A labourer of this class is paid according to agreement, 
sometimes at the rate of 2 khandis a month. In the Ba^arh 
tahsit, a kuthid is a boy who is kept in the house, and is given 
his food and clothes and a present at the end of the year. 

Until the district was opened up by the railway, prioea Were psicss. 
very low, as was only to he expected in a land-lock^ tract wtth 
little or no means of exporting its surplus. Since the advent 
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of the railway, the prices of agricultural produce have been 
doubled. Twenty years ago, the price of rice in Sambalpur town 
frequently fell to 40 and 50 seers over a year’s average, and 
in outlying villages it could he had at 80 seers. Three years 
ago it was reported that in Sambalpur the price never fell below 
20 seers, that the lowest rate in the villages was 25 seers, while the 
average price in the Bargarh market was usually 2 seers cheaper 
than in Sambalpur. Since then the price has risen to 12 seers 
at Sambalpur and 15 seers in the interior; while in 1908, owing 
to a short crop locally and a heavy demand from outside, rice 
has been selling at about 8 seers per rupee in Sambalpur 
and 9 seers at Bargarh. The same upward tendency is equally 
marked in the ease of other products. For example, the price of 
til before railway export became possible was seldom less than 
20 seers. In 1887, it was reported that the average rate was 
17 seers, whereas the average for the 10 years ending 1901-02 
was 11 seers. The wholesale price of pulses has similarly risen 
from 24 to 12 seers, and the price of gur from 15 to 18 seers. 

Mr. Nethersole, writing in 1887, gave the following sketch 
of the material condition of the people. “ Under normal con- 
ditions far more rice is produced than is required for the food 
of the population, and any one who chooses to work hard has 
hitherto had little difficulty in maintaining himself and his 
family in relative comfort. Bice, which is the staple food, 
has been ordinarily very cheap, and a few days’ labour has 
been sufficient to earn a stock of food for a much longer period. 
The people are by nature indolent, and are well content to 
remain idle, except at certain seasons of the year when they know 
they must sow and transplant their rice, and to make but little 
effort to improve their land in the intervals. The people of the 
district generally, though capable of steady and sustained labour 
and of forming habits of frugality, are not naturally inclined 
thereto, and I believe this is to a great extent because the food 
supply has hitherto been, as a rule, so plentiful and easily procured 
that they have not been forced to exert themselves. It is 
obvious that, without previous exertion, there could be no accumu- 
lation of capital in the Garden of Eden itself.” At the same 
time, he was of opinion that probably . more than half of the 
cultivators were more or less in debt, but under normal condi- 
tions there was not widespread poverty or distress of a chronic 
character among them. 

In some respects there has been little change during the 
last 20 years, for the Deputy Commissioner reports : — “ A trait 
of many of the people of Sambalpur, especially among the 
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lower classes, is their lack of energy. They would rather spend 
a day in oollecting food in the jungle than in working in the 
field ; and, if they earn a little money, their chief desire is to 
sit idle until they have spent it.” Among the more advanced 
cultivators, however, signal changes are noticeahle, which are 
described as follows by Mr. Dewar, who carried out the settle- 
ment of 1906. 

“ Descriptions given by Mr. Nethersole represent the Sambal- 
pur cultivator as an indolent person living with much simple 
comfort in patriarchal village communities. No man was rich 
except in grain, and no man was distressingly poor because the 
food-sixpply was cheap and abundant. The opening of railway 
communication has changed these conditions. The increased 
cost of food has enforced greater industry on the labourer and 
the poorer cultivator, and the opportunity of trade and profit 
has tempted the richer and more industrious to greater effort. 
The demand for land has become keener, and its cultivation 
closer and better. With this progress there has come some 
gradual breaking up of the communal life, and in a few oases 
an undesirable accumulation of land and of capital in the hands 
of money-lenders. But the essential purposes of village life 
are still well served, and even the money-lenders are still 
agricultmists. The main result hitherto of the stirring up of 
individual competition has been the establishment of a very 
large class of substantial cultivators, by habit thrifty and 
industrious, with adequate holdings, good stock, and savings 
suflicient to allow of independent improvement and extension. 
The distinction between such men and the lower class of semi- 
aboriginals with debts and small holdings is much more clearly 
marked than formerly. At the last settlement Mr. Nethersole 
noted the gulf fixed between the gaontids and the ryots. But 
there are now three distinct classes above the rank of labourer, 
and the upper class of the ryots is not far below the landlords 
in prosperity. 

“ The standard of comfort has not conspicuously altered. 
The food, furniture and clothing of the average villager are 
very much the same now as in 1888. There has been no 
increase of outlay on religious or domestic festivals. But when 
substantial comfort has been attained, the refusal of luxury 
is not to be deplored. The people themselves, when asked to 
point out their changes, have usually explained that the old 
living has not changed, but is shared now by more families. 
Thus, though all still eat rice and vegetables oidy, more people 
now ^ow and eat fine rice. All still wear the old simply 
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clothing, but more now wear hhuUd cloths of fine quality. There 
are more tiled roofs and brick walls in the villages and higgOT 
gardens, and more women are able to wear silver and gold 
ornaments. To this I may add that the old comfortable standard 
has been extended over considerable tracts formerly held by 
aboriginals living poorly in leaf huts, and that hundreds of 
villages have substantially added to their health and comfort 
by building special drinking tanks.” 

The most important of the different classes which make up 
the community are the feudal zamindars. Some, however, of 
the estates are much too small to support a landlord in any 
dignity, and their Gond zamindars are of much less importance 
than many ^aontids in the hhaha ; while two of the larger estates, 
viz., Barpali and Kolabira, as well as Laira and Garh Loisingh, 
are, owing to the indebtedness of their owners, under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. The Rajput, Gond and Binjhal 
chiefs of fighting and freehooting lineage have been slow to turn 
to the pursuits of peace. They are handicapped by the necessity, 
real or supposed, of maintaining the remnants of an ancient 
dignity. In the past their management has usually been careless 
and often short-sighted, and it has been the policy of Govern- 
ment to resume from them, on payment of compensation, as many 
as possible of their powers of internal management. 

The ryots are on the whole well-to-do, for, exclusive of small 
plots held as gardens, the average tenancy holding is now about 
13 acres in extent, while in the zamindaris, where land is less 
closely cultivated and joint families more common, the average 
area is 19 acres. This prosperity is largely due to the lightness 
of the rental, for the average rent paid is only about Rs. 3-8. 
Altogether 9 per ceut. (12 per cent, in the khdlsa and 5^ per 
cent, in the zamindaris) are well-to-do tenants, who have large 
holdings, even wheu they are not also proprietors. The most 
important members of this class are the gaontidi, whose home- 
farms usually consist of the best land of each village and are 
held rent-free. Enquiry has shewn that 83 per cent, of them 
are either affluent or entirely free from debt. A few, however, 
are heavily indebted, mostly Brahmans who have multiplied in 
numbers and subdivided their original grants without adding 
to them. 

The second class of ryots includes tie substantial tenants, 
many of whom have recently extended their holdings, and all of 
whom have good stock and either no debts at all or very light 
ones. This class accounts for 40 per cent, of the ryots, and the 
average holding is 19 acres in the Bargarh tahsil and 15J acres 
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in the Sambalptir tahsiL The third class consists of those ryots 
who are moderately well off, having debts but no mortgage on 
or any particular risk of losing their holdings. They account 
for another 40 per cent, of the tenants, and include those semi- 
aboriginals who have failed to eidend their holdings since the 
last settlement, but are content to carry on with small stock and 
moderate debts. The holding of a ryot of this class averages 
9^ acres in Bargarh and 7 acres in Sambalpur tahs.%1. His 
money debt averages Us. 17 and his grain debt purugn, worth 
about Rs. 13. As the market value of his land alone is seldom 
less than Rs. 100, he is sufficiently solvent, but he has little 
margin for the accidents of famine, cattle-disease, or death's in 
his family. The last class includes those tenants who are in 
reduced circumstances, who have become deeply indebted, or who 
have mortgaged their holdings, as weU as those who Uvo from 
hand to mouth, such as Gouds or ryots without buUooks, who have 
the same status as day-labourers. This class accounts for 11 per 
cent, of the tenants and includes most of the real aboriginab, 
whose holdings are insufficient to provide a full livelihood and 
who eke out cultivation by collecting forest produce. They are 
distinctly poor, seldom cultivate more than 5 acres of land, 
and usually have no cattle of their own ; while their land is 
continually liable to absorption in larger holdings. The Kols 
and Oraons, however, are as a class usually free from debt. 

As regards the labouring classes, the earnings of a farm-servant Labourers, 
or guti are estimated at Es. 63-12 per annum, vis., 3 khandis 
of paddy worth Es. 3 a month or Es. 36 per annum, 3 purugs 
of paddy per annum valued at Rs. 24, the perquisites of pot 
and liakhid, already explained, which are equivalent to about 
3 khandis or Rs. 3, and one dhoti costing 12 annas. His income 
is, however, supplemented by the earnings of his womenfolk, 
as well as by the other allowances already mentioned. As 
regards the ordinary day-labourer, it was stated, as the result of 
the enquiries made at the time of the last settlement, that “ the 
utmost that he can make by constant work is Rs. 2-8 per 
mensem. This income is largely added to by his women, who, 
besides being in constant demand at the seasons of transplanting, 
weeding and harvesting, are able to make good earnings in the 
mahud season, and also to dry a stock of mahttd flowers for house- 
hold use. At other seasons, in years of good harvest, they have 
practically continuous work at rice-husking. T-he income of the 
ordinary labourer’s family, even at slack seasons, cannot be less 
than Rs. 3-8, which is sufficient for food, clothing, and the nawnl 
small comforts. The wage of a labourer is now, however^ 
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3 annas a day, or about Rs. 5 a month. But any saving is 
impossible, and iu a year of crop-failure the labouring class, 
supported for a few months by scanty harvest earnings and by 
the rice-husKng of the women, falls into destitution by January. 
They get but little work to do in the cane harvest, but profit by 
the fall of the mahiia flowers in February and March.” 

The day-labourer’s position has improved even in the short 
time which has elapsed since the above remarks were recorded, 
for he has been able to hold out for a rise of wages. His wages 
have now risen to 3 annas a day or Rs. 5 a month ; and it is 
noticeable that, though recently (in 1907-08) there was a short 
crop and prices rose higher than ever, there was no actual desti- 
tution. Possibly one reason for the lack of destitution is that 
the high prices were due more to the demand from outside than 
to the failure of crops, so that those who had paddy were able to 
make large profits and employ labour during the hot weather. 

Regarding the supply of labour, Mr. Foley remarks as follows 
in his Report on Labour in Bengal (1906). The only emigra- 
tion from the district is to Assam, and this emigration is falling 
off ; the figures for 1902-03 being 7,712, which fell to 1,35 i and 
853 in the two following years.* There is no temporary emigra- 
tion from the district in the off season. The district is more 
prosperous than the districts further east, wages have risen, the 
cultivated area is increasing, and there is no reason why any one 
should emigrate from the district. The most numerous caste is 
that of the Gandas, a caste of weavers, but who do a good deal 
of thieving. They are, however, classed h(gh as excellent 
workers in the tea gardens The District Officers would be glad 
if as many Gandas as possible could be induced to emigrate, but 
it is difficult to move them. They are of good physique and 
might do for dock work if they were given lines ; also fi>r coal, 
if they were recruited in the right way, a small body of men first 
being induced to go, and then used as sardar to recruit others. 
The people are probably too jungly for mills. On the whole, 
Sambalpur does not appear a promising district from which to 
obtain labour, and considering the difficulties experienced in 
obtaining tea garden labour, it should, perhaps, be left alone by 
industries other than tea 

The following account of emigration to the Assam tea 
gardens is quoted from an Appendix to the Report of the AsgRin 
Labour Enquiry Committee (1906) “ The district contains a 

large number of Gandas, who are low-caste weavers and 


* Tbe namber fell to 214 la 1905-06 and 64 in 1906-07. 
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day-labourers, and addicted to thieving. They are said to make 
good labourers on a tea garden. A difficulty has of late arisen 
in their recruitment, as professional thieves went up to Assam in 
order to get sent down as garden sarddm. TJ uder cover of their 
sardars’ certificates they were able to escape molestation in 
committing honse-breaking and petty thefts. The district 
authorities refuse countersignature of snrddrs’ certificates in the 
case of men who have been convicted of theft, and snspeoted 
characters are liable to supervision by the police. This has 
interfered with recruitment The Gandas are kept under strict 
control by the village headmen ; until recently it was the practice 
for a roll-call to be taken in every village each night to see that 
the Gandas were not out on the loose. Then’ lot is not a happy 
one, yet they have of late shown no indication to move from the 
district. Something might be done if a garden manager took 
down a number of Gandas who had been some time in Assam, 
and through them offered to settle families who might be got to 
emigrate on rice land. The district anthorities would be likely 
to help, as the Ganda is not a man who would be missed. The 
local missionaries might also assist ; they are keenly alive to the 
irksomeness of the watch and ward kept over the Gandas in the 
villages. 

“ The general impression is that very little emigration is to be 
expected from Sambalpur. The district has not suffered much 
from famine ; there is a good deal of land available for cultivation 
both in British territory and the snrrounding Native States; 
and a settlement of the district has just been completed, so that 
considerable extension of cultivation is likely to take place. 
Agricultural labour is in great demand and is done largely by 
the small ryot. The landless labourer is not much in evidence. 
There has been no movement from the district for outside work. 
In the present prosperous condition of the district there is very 
little chance of moving the stay-at-home inhabitant of Sambalpur, 
nnless perhaps the Ganda can be induced to escape from the 
bondage in which he is held in his native village.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTUEE8 AND TRADE. 

At the census of 1901 it was ascertained that no less than 
77'7 per cent, of the population of the district, as then 
constituted,* were supported by agriculture. Practically all the 
castes have some connection or other with land, but approved 
members of the Hindu social system, such as Brahmans, Kultas, 
Telis and Malis, form a full half of the tenantry and hold much 
more than half the land. Of the others, at least half are' semi- 
aboriginals, such as Savaras, or, as they are called locally, Saharas, 
who have settled down to steady agriculture ; but most of the 
Binjhals, Khonds (Kandhs), Qonds, Gandas and Kisans still 
exhibit aboriginal propensities. The number of field labourers, 
whether ordinary day-labourers or farm servants, is noticeably 
large, representing nearly a quarter of those supported by 
agriculture. The proportion of women among the former is 
also very marked, 60,000 women being returned as field-labonrers 
as compared with 18,000 men — a fact which tends to shew that 
the main supply of day-labour is drawn from the ranks of the 
small cultivators. 

The industrial classes are neither numerous nor important, 
with the exception of oloth-weavers, such as Koshtas, Bhulias 
and Gmdas, and workers in metal, such as Lohars, Kharuras, 
Kansaris and Sonars. There is also a noticeable absence of 
certain classes of artisans common in other districts, such as shoe- 
makers, leather-workers and carpenters. Shoes are but little 
used, because the sandiness of the soil obviates the need of 
them, and also because religious sentiment is strong ; the uses to 
which leather may be put by the agriculturist are consequently 
few. Practically, all hides are exported in a raw state, and the 
shoes worn by the well-to-do are imported. Carpentry, moreover, 
is not a village industry, ns in other parts of India. Even in 
Sambalpur town there are only about a dozen carpenters : and 
they have little skill or training. In the villages a handy farm- 
labourer will do all the modest joinering that is needed for 


* Statistics of llie district as now coustitut^d are not available. 
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house-building, for making sleeping-oots, ploughs, cane-mills, 
carta, etc. 

Women constitute the majority Pot only of the field-labourers. Mercantile 
but also of the retail merchants. It is the usual practice for the 
wives and relatives of farm-labourers and cultivators to buy up 
grain in small quantities, husk it at home, and sell it at the weekly 
village markets. At these markets grain, cloths, vegetables, 
sweets, firewood, salt, spices, tobacco, oil, trinkets and cattle are 
sold and bought ; and almost all the trading, except in cattle, 
is done by women, young and old. The wholesale grain-dealers 
are local Brahmans, Cutehl Muhammadans and Marwaris, who 
buy grain and sell imported cotton thread, salt, tobacco, kerosene 
oil and cloth. The Cutchl trader is usually a temporary visitor, 
coming at harvest time to buy the cultivators’ grain, and leaving 
the district in the spring. He is a pioneer in trade and penetrates 
to the remotest tracts, but though he is much in evidence at 
the village markets, he does not now command the bulk of the 
grain trade. His capital is usually small, and he is content with 
quick returns and small profits. Many Outchis, however, have 
now settled permanently at Sambalpnr, Jharsagura, Lobela and 
Padampur with their families, and like the Marwaris carry on 
trade throughout the year. Most of these Cutchl settlers are 
contractors for the minor produce of the zamindari forests, c.y., 
mahua, lac, myrobalans, etc. 

The number of settled Marwari traders in Sambalpur town, 
Jharsagura, and the larger villages, has also increased greatly of 
late years, their numbers rising from 1,223 to 2,867 between 1891 
and 1901. They do business wholesale, buying from Brahman 
traders or from their regular clients in the villages, and they 
avoid the cheating to which the Cutchl is subjected by giving out 
grain to be hulled by women who are in their regular employ. 

The industries and manufactures of the district are not of any MAsurAc- 
great importance, consisting of small hand industries carried on 
by village artisans in order to supply the simple needs of the 
villagers With the exception of silk fabrics and stone work, 
few of the manufactured articles are exporied, and most of the 
products merely supply the local demand. The following is a 
brief account of the principal industries. 

Tusser silk weaving has been the principal industry of Silk 
Sambalpur for the last half century. Dr Shortt, who visited ’^*“*"'*^* 

* This account of the silk weaving industry has been compiled mainly from 
Mr. F. Dewar’s Monograph on the Silt Fabrice of the Central Prorineet (1901) 
and Mr. N. G. Mukerji’s Report on an Bnqutry into the State of the Tatar 
Silk Industry in Bengal and the Central provinces (1903). 
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Sambalpur in 1855, found that tusser silk was manufactured to 
a great extent, the fabrics being used locally and also exported. 
In 1864 the Deputy Commissioner, Major Cmnberlege, reported 
that five large villages or towns were occupied in weaving tusser, 
and in each, at the very lowest computation, 1,000 thdns or 
pieces were produced aniyially. The culture of the tusser silk 
worm was carried on in almost every jungle village, and at least 

million cocoons were produced. Only one-third of the cloth 
remained in the district, the rest being exported to Cuttack, 
Ganjam and Berhampore, and also to Eaipur and Bdaspur; 
and it is clear that the industry Was then in a flourishing 
condition. Again, in 1876 it was reported that Sambalpur was 
more advanced than other districts of the Central Provinces 
both in the quality of the cocoons exported, and in the work- 
manship of the cloth produced by its weavers. The export of 
manufactured tusser had apparently fallen off, but half of the 
cocoons produced were sent out to Ganjam, Cuttack, Eaipur 
and Bilaspur. 

Since that time the industry has declined still further, the 
local supply of tusser cocoons having decreased in quantity, 
degenerated in quality, and risen in price. The closer conserva- 
tion of Government forests, the clearing of village forests, which 
were most convenient to the rearers, unfavourable seasons, and 
lack of care and capital on the part of the breeders are aU said 
to have contributed to this result. For the rearing of tusser 
worms differs widely from the rearing of the ordinary silk- worm, 
in that the latter is a domesticated insect, whereas the tusser 
worm thrives best when in the jungle. Not being able to have 
access to forests, the rearere have not renewed their stock of 
cocoons fre^p wild seed. Consequently, deterioration has set in, 
diseases, such as grasserie, have become common, and the cocoons 
do not contain as much silk as formerly. Even as long ago as 
1892, the rearing of the tusser worm in Government and mal- 
gnzdri forests had practically ceased. It was then reported that 
the cocoon rearers had migrated to Feudatory States, where, 
although taxed, they were at least given strips of forest, and that 
the weavers drew their supplies of cocoons only from those States 
and from the zamindaris. This is exactly the condition of affairs 
which still exists, except that the weavers now have to go further 
afield' for their supply, and obtain most of the cocoons from 
Singhbhum and the Baud State. 

There is ample proof that the weavers would welcome a large 
increase in the supply. At present, they cannot keep their looms 
working on tusser alone for more than six months in the yeay. 
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Many have taken to agriculture as a secondary occupation for 
the slack season, and many have given up tusser weaving 
altogether. On the other hand, they find no difiBculty in dis- 
posing of as much cloth as they can weave. The quantity, 
however, is not large, and it is significant of the decline of the 
industry that, some years ago, when an English firm established 
an agent in Sambalpur to buy up cocoons and tusser silk for 
export, the enterprise proved a failure. “ In Sambalpur,” wrote 
Mr. N. G. Mukerji in 190-5, “ the cocoon-rearing industry is 
almost dead. The worms nearly all die off from disease, and 
cocoon-rearing is no longer worth doing. The rearers use their 
home-grown cocoons for seed, and I attribute the bad result to 
tbis.” Another reason for the decline in cocoon-rearing is pro- 
bably that the people who cultivate the land do not cultivate 
tusser, and consequently cut down dsan (or 6dhaj) trees when 
clearing for cultivation. That tree is quite as common in 
Sambalpur as in Singhbhum, but the Hos, who rear tusser cocoons 
in the latter district, leave a large number standing when they 
clear waste land, whereas in Sambalpur the Gandas, who re&r 
the tusser worm, are as a rule not cultivators, while the regular 
cultivating classes will not engage in cocoon-rearing. 

Sericultural experiments have so far been unsuccessful. 
Some were made in 1869, but the conclusion drawn was that 
the complete domestication of the tusser-worm would cost so 
much as to leave no profit for the produce. In 1876 the Deputy 
Commissioner conducted still more careful experiments, but it 
was found that domestication could not pay in competition with 
ordinary native methods. In 1895 an attempt was made to 
introduce the en worm into Sambalpur, but was also unsuccessful. 
Mr. Mazumdar, Head-Master of the Sambalpur High School, 
. bred a quantity of eri worms with very good results, and the 
cocoons were distributed among the schools of the district in 
the hope that this domesticated worm might be adopted, but the 
people took no interest in this innovation. In 1904 Mr. N. G. 
MukCrji conducted an experiment in the Jh^ghati forest, in 
order to ascertain if silk-worms reared from wild seed would 
give better results than those grown from local home-grown seed 
by the indigenous rearers, but the experiment wa^a failure. 
Success, however, attended another experiment, instituted in the 
same year with the object of securing quick and even eclosionof 
moths from the large and hard wild cocoons, called mugas, by 
opening out the chrysalids from them. 

The rearing of the tusser worm (locally called kom) is carried 
on by Gandas, chiefl^jt on the adhaj tree {Termnalia tomentota). 
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Spinning and weaving are a monopoly of the Koshtas, the 
centres of the industry being Sambalpuv, Eemenda and 
Barpali. At the census of 1901 there was a population of 1,867 
Koshtas, but only 786 were returned as having any connection 
with the weaving industry. Many have given up weaving 
altogether, manj* now weave partly in cotton, and many cultivate 
land. Those who still follow the industry turn out good cloths 
an4 make fair profits. The fabrics are of good quality and 
are usually ornamented with tasteful borders and fringes. 
Mr. N. G. Mukerji states, in fact, that “the intrinsic merits of the 
Sambalpur tusser cloths {dholU, saris and ihdit'i) are very great. 
In quality the Sambalpur tusser excels Bengal tusser, and the 
skill of the Sambalpur spinners is greater than that of tusser- 
spinners of any other district. In lustre, in evenness of weaving, 
in neatness of design, the Barpali tusser of Sambalpur is superior 
to all others, and it would be prized highly even in European 
markets. Barpali being about 40 miles in the interior of the 
Sambalpur district, the merits of this tusser are not so widely 
known as they deserve to be,” Mr. Mukerji is no less enlogistio 
of the methods of reeling practised, saying that “ the quantity 
turned out by an expert reeler comes up almost to what is turned 
out in European factories, and the quality of the silk is very 
even.” 

The following is a more detailed account of the different 
kinds of cloths woven in the local looms. (1) Mathds or dhotis 

pachhudas are pieces worked in one length from 7J to 8 
yards long; a dhoti is usually 5 yards and a pacMurfd 3 yards 
long, but the whole is made in one piece and separated for use. 
The body of the cloth is undyed, but the borders are worked in 
yellow and crimson patterns ; prices range from Ee. 1 to Ee. 1-12 
per yard. Dhotis and pdchhudds are also woven separately, and 
more cheaply, with only a narrow half -inch border. The breadths 
vary slightly from 37 to 42 inches, and the better cloths are 
usually the broader. (2) Saris are sometimes dyed yellow in 
the body of the cloth, but this does not look so well as the natural 
colour. There is invariably a coloured end ot fringe about a 
yard long, the prevailing colour of which is crimson. The crim- 
son and yellow border is also invariable, but occasionally blue is 
efiectively added to the pattern. The sari is usually 7 or 8 yards 
long, and prices rise from Es. 8 to Es. 1 5 according to quality. 
Fine work can be got at Ee. 1-8 per yard. (3) Pag ns are only 
2 feet broad and 8 yards long. They are undyed, except for 
a plain narrow crimson border ; and their price varies from 8 
annas to Be. 1 per yard. (4) Plain cloth .is made with a 36-ineh 
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breadth, in any length required, and is very durable. It ranges 
in quality from 4 to 8 ply, and the batter kind is suitable for 
Eurojiean wear. The price ranges from 12 annas to Re. 1-8 per 
yard. (5) Checked cloth is nothing else than plain cloth checko 1 
out with narrow crimson or black lines. (6) Twill is not u 
common article, but can be made to order. It is uudyed, is 
very heavy and durable, but does not keep the gloss of thinner 
cloth. The price is Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-4 per yard. Borders, 
usually not more than one inch broad, are introduced in the 
warp of cotton cloths. The tusser threads are usually yellow. 
This looks effective when the colour of the cotton cloth is red 
or green. A sari so ornamented costs Rs. 2-12. 

The present state of the industry is described as follows in 
Mr. F. Dewar’s Mo'iograph on the 8ilk Fabrics of the Central 
Provinces. “ The western tahsil is the more important. Three- 
fourths of the tusser woven there is bought up and exported to 
Qanjam. The local demand is frequently left unsatisfied. The 
weavers could make a far larger output if they had more raw 
material ; and if the supply were regular and plentiful, the num- 
ber of tusser weavers could indefinitely increase. In the eastern 
tahsil, which has railway co mm u ni cation, there are fewer weavers, 
and they are still worse oB. The outturn of the tahsil in cocoons 
is not large, and the bulk of it is at once exported to Raipur, 
which has no cultivation of its own, and Bilaspur, where the 
weaving industry is advancing without being accompanied by 
an advance in tusser cultivation. This competition tells on the 
price of cocoons, and the local variations are great. One Koshta, 
an agricultural labourer, told me— “It is only the richer people in 
our caste who weave tusser. My father used to do it, because in 
those days cocoons were cheap.” 

“ A Koshta must buy up in November or December enough - 
cocoons to last him for a year. That will be probably about 
40, COO cocoons, if his work is to be regular. At the former rates 
this would mean an expenditure of from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120. But, 
as prices now run from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per thousand, his stock 
would cost from Rs. 200 to Rs. 280. Few weavers can command 
this amount of money, and the consequence is that at the proper 
season they buy only so far as their money will go, and then 
after disposing of cloths, buy cocoons again, if they are lucky 
enough to find any rearer with a stock left in hand. In any 
case the second buying is the more expensive. . . In quite 

ordinary years the Koshta’s supply of cocoons is apt to give 
out prematurely. He frequently carries on agriculture as a 
secondary occupation. If he has no land, he fills up his slack 
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season by weaving cotton, and if possible, preserves a slender 
stock of tusser thread to be used in weaving narrow silk borders 
to his cotton cloths.” 

Cotton Cotton cloth of a coarse texture, but of considerable taste in 

weaving. Variety of pattern, is also woven in large quantities, 

imported thread being used almost exclusively. It is generally 
worn by natives of the district in preference to mill-woven cloth. 
Fine cotton cloths with coloured borders are woven by Bhulias, 
a caste numbering 12,241 in 1901. The industry does not 
appear to have been affected by the competition of imported 
machine-made cloths, for practically all the Bhulia families still 
weave, and many of them also have land. There are probably 
two reasons for this survival of the local industry. The Bhulia 
works for the well-to-do, and though his customers appreciate 
the lower price and lighter texture of the machine-made stuff, 
they buy the better and dearer article because it wears much 
longer, keeps its colour, and is in the end cheaper. The second 
reason is that imported cloths are not usually of the correct width 
or length for women’s wear, and their borders cannot compare in 
appearance with the work of the Bhulia. 

Coarse cotton cloths of the cheapest qualities are woven by 
the GSndas ; but they suffer greatly from the competition of 
the machine-loom, because their customers belong to the poorer 
classes, who buy what is cheapest, whether it wears well or not. 
Many Gandas still own looms, though they are not able to 
keep them regularly at work. Imported thread from the Nagpur 
and Wardha mills is generally used. The principal centres 
of the cotton weaving industry are reported to be Sambalpur, 
Barpali, Remenda, Rampela, Rajpur, Bijepur, Talpatia, Dhama, 
Bheran, Katapali (4 miles from Bargarh), and Chichendra near 
Remenda. 

Iron work. I^on ores are found in the hilly country on the borders 
of the district, particularly in the Borasambar, Kolabira, Laira, 
Paharsirgira, and Eampur zamiudaris, and in the Barapahar hills. 
Some of them are of good quality, those in the Sambalpur 
zamiudaris, especially in Laira, being said to he superior to those 
of the Bargarh zamiudaris. They are w'orked by indigenous 
methods only, and those methods are very primitive. The 
following description given over 50 years ago by Dr. Shortt still 
holds good, no change of any kind having been effected. “ In 
the process for obtaining iron from the stone, no flux is used ; it is 
smelted by means of charcoal. The furnace stands about 4 feet in 
height, and the width inside is 1 foot. Three men are employed 
at each furnace, two to work the bellows and one as feeder. The 
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furnace is closed at the bottom, the fire being maintained by an 
artificial blast introduced through a fire-clay pipe, which is closed 
with clay after the introduction of the bellows, whose tubes are 
made of common bamboos, which play into the fire-pipe. The 
materials consist of charcoal and ironstone ; the latter is broken 
into pieces, and put, together with the charcoal, into the furnace, 
which is constantly being supplied from the top. On another side 
a hole is made in the ground, connected with an opening at the 
bottom of the furnace, through which the slag escapes and is from 
time to time removed, leaving the metal below.”* 

Iron smelting and the manufacture of iron articles are a 
monopoly of the Lohars, who numbered 7,230 at the last census. 

They are found chiefly in the zamindari villages, more especially in 
Borasambar, Laira, Paharsirgira and Rampur, near forests which 
they can cut freely for charcoal. There are about 140 furnaces 
at work, and the iron produced is used for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, such as plough-shares. Cart-wheel tyres, 
however, are imported ; and when old, are cut up into lengths of 
about 2 feet each, which are converted into plough-shares. A few 
smiths are still able to manufacture in fairly tempered metal the 
finely curved hatchet which was ouce the battle-axe of this 
country. But owing to the faultiness of the surface-ore extracted 
and to the primitive methods of smelting, the implements usually 
made are apt to be soft and .brittle. Twenty years ago iron 
boiling pans for sugarcane were manufactured, but they were 
found to flake readily on the fire, and their manufacture has been 
discontinued. The articles now most commonly made are the kuri , 
or hoe and the spoons and strainers used in cooking rice, while in 
villages where the Lohar is still a public servant, he makes axle- 
pins and the coulters of ploughs. 

A large bell-metal industry exists in Sambalpur town, where Brass and 
a number of Kansaris work only in bell-met^, and at Tukra *JeU-metal. 
(or Kalatukra), a village near Kadobahal in the Bargarh tnhsil, 

A number of artisans are also found in Remenda, Barpali and 
Bijepur, and a few at Rampela and Katapali. The artisans 
are Kharuras and Kansaris, and the articles most commonly turned 
out are lotas, bowls, basins, plates, saucers, drinking-mugs, water- 
cans, lamp-stands and pipes, besides the curious boat-shaped 
anklets worn by many women. Brass cooking and water-pots 
{kahis) are usually imported from Orissa, but are now being made 
locally to a small extent, for during the famine of 1900 some 
brass-workers migrated from the south and settled in TukiS, and 


* Medical Topography of the South-Western Political Districta, lfl55. 
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the local workmen are trying to acquire the craft. The old 
brass- work of the district is often curious. and much superior to 
anything now attempted, but it is melted down without regard to 
its artistic superiority. 

Gold and silver ornaments are made by the local caste of 
Sonars. The ornament most commonly made, which is to be seen 
on the necks even of cooly women, is the khagald, a band of 
silver lying flat on the bosom and encircling the neck as a thick 
round wire. Other common articles of silver aie the bangles, 
armlets, and anklets worn by women, the round ring worn on 
their wrists by men, and broad flexible silver-wire waist-belts. 
The usual gold ornaments are amulets, necklets, nose-buttons, 
earrings for the lobe and tip of the eai‘, and finger rings. Among 
other products of the silversmith’s art are fancy articles of silver, 
such as imitations of the royal canopy or umbrella and figures 
of beasts, which are said to be not much inferior in finish to the 
silver work of Cuttack. 

As stated in Chapter I, diamond mining used to be an 
important industry; but some years ago, when a syndicate of 
capitalists obtained a lease authorizing them to search for 
diamonds in or near the Mahanadi above the town of Sambalpur, 
the operations proved a failmre, as no traces of diamonds could be 
found. Sanction has recently been given to the grant to Diwin 
Bahadur Kastur Chand Daga of Kampti of a license to prospect 
for precious stones and other minerals within the limits of muuza 
Hirakud and the two branches of the river Mahanadi, the total 
area being 4,215 acres. Gold is found in small quantities in the 
rivers Mahanadi and Ib, where gold washers called Jhoras work 
on a small scale. The particles extracted weigh less than a rati 
each. Traces of gold have also been discovered at Gobindpur 
in the Barapahar hills, but not in sufficient quantity to repay 
working. Mica is found in Lapanga and in the Loisingh zamin- 
dari and has been assayed by an European contractor, but its 
quality is not good enough for exploitation. 

Coal has been discovered in the Eampur and Kodabaga 
zaniindaris, the seam running below the river lb. In 1902 a 
prospecting license for one year was granted to the Bombay 
Mineral Syndicate, which made some borings in the former 
estate. In 1905 Mr. P. C. Dutt of Jubbulpore took out a 
prospecting license for coal and other minerals in Jhunan village 
in the Sambalpur iohsil, and the license was renewed till 1907, 
but all that has been extracted so far is a small quantity of 
galena. There is a limestone quarry at Lahra Behra, a village in 
the Borgarh tahiiiy which was leased out in 1901 for a term of 
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3 years ; but the lessee soon had the lease cancelled, presumably 
because quarrying did not pay. The village has since been 
included in the Barapahar forest reserves, and quarrying has 
ceased. Enquiries have recently been made regarding a limestone 
deposit at Dungri, a village situated about 8 miles from Lahi& 

Behra and almost surrounded by the hills of the Barapahar range; 
and an exploring license was issued in 1899 and again in 1903. 

Carving in stone is the hereditary function of a caste known as stone 
Sansias. The caste has two subdivisions, the Benoria and the 
Ehandait Oriya. The former still practise carving, but the craft 
has been given up by the latter, who are said to have been 
formerly soldiers in the Raja’s army. The stone generally used 
for carving small images is a black stone resembling marble or a 
green stone like jade, but a fine red sandstone called ddlimd is 
used for larger figures. 'The ddlimd stone is rarely found in the 
district, but is imported from Kalahandi. The stone mostly used 
is quarried at Sasan and is well adapted for chiselling. The 
articles made of the Sasan stone are exported to Itaipur, Bilaspur 
and Nagpur; and the industry, small as it is, has flourished of 
late years in Sambalpur. 

Among minor industries may be mentioned bamboo work, Minor 
which is in the hands of Turis, Mahars, Kandias, Birjias and *"’^”*‘”**‘ 
Bitras. Drums are made by the Ghasias, which the Kols use 
largely for their dances. At Kumelsingh, 8 miles from Sambalpur, 
at Lastala, 6 miles from Bargarh, and at Barpali, leather saddles 
are made in imitation of Cawnpore saddles. This is a new 
industry recently introduced. Glass bangles are made in several 
villages, the glass being imported from Cawnpore and mixed 
with zinc and lead to give it ditferent colours. 

Eice is the staple export and is sent principally to Calcutta, tbabk. 
but also to Bombay, Karachi, Chota Nagpur and Berar. Other 
exports include oil-seeds, hemp, hides, bones, dried meat, ami / 
forest products, such as timber, lac and wax. The export of hides 
has grown in importance since the opening of the railway, and 
is carried on by Muhammadans, who work through Chamu ' 
and Ganda agents in the villages. The export of dried meat is^ 
also controUed by them; but there is one large local Chama/ 
firm. The principal imports are salt, sugar, kerosene oil, pie^f' 
goods, cotton cloth, cotton yarn, various cereals, and coal for,/ 
railway. Sugar is obtained from Mirzapur and MaurLtiu| 

Mauritius sugar finding a ready sale owing to its cheapne. " 
gur or unrefined sugar is imported from Bengal. Ke^*' 
is brought from Calcutta, and cotton cloth and 
Calcutta and the Nagpur mills. Wheat, gram and^ 
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imported, as they are not grown locally in suflBcient quantities to 
meet the demand. • 

Sambalpur and Bargarh are the principal centres of trade, 
but there are also markets of some importance at Bhukta near 
Amhabhona, Dhama and Talpatia. Bargarh, Bhukta and 
Talpatia. are the chief cattle markets. Professional cattle dealers 
go out to the Patna and Kalahandi States and to the Khariar 
zamindari in the Raipur district, and bring herds of cattle, mostly 
bullocks and cows, for sale at the Bargarh bazar. Bhukta is the 
principal market for buffaloes, herds of these animals being 
brought in from Bilaspur and purchased at this place by pro- 
fessional dealers of the district, who subsequently bring them for 
sale to Bargarh. I'alpatia is a market for cattle, and is visited 
by the professional dealers of the northern portion of the Sambal- 
pur ta/isil. Among other trade centres may be mentioned 
Jaraurla, which is an entrepot for oil-seeds ; Dhama, which is a 
large timber market ; and Bhikampur, Katarbaga .and Talpatia, 
which are centres for the sale of country -made iron implements. 
A certain amount of trade in grain and household utensils is trans- 
acted at the annual fairs of Narsinghnath and Huma ; but most 
of the trade is carried on at village hdh. 

The following account of the trade routes is quoted from 
Mr. Dewar’s Settlement Report. “ The trade of the district now 
follows four lines : — (1) The Sambalpur-Jharsagura branch rail- 
way taps all the eastern fa/rnU and all the eastern and southern 
part of Bargarh tafisil. Into Sambalpur by way of the Bargarh 
market comes also a considerable part of the exports of the Patna 
and Sonpur States in cotton, hides and hemp. East of the Maha- 
nadi the States of Rairakhol, Bamra and Grangpur send into 
Sambalpur and Jharsagura large quantities of these products and 
also timber and grain. (2) But the river trade and that of the 
Sonpur-Granj am road still survive, and from the southern portion 
of these tracts some produce still goes south along with surplus 
railway imports. (3) The stations of Kharsia and Raigarh on the 
main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway drain the produce of the 
Chandarpur-Padampur tract and that of all the northern part of 
^e Bargarh tahsil. • It is worthy of note that a very considerable 
Mantity of rice is carried in head-loads out of the Bargarh plain 
estalfty miles over the Barapahar range and across the unbridged 
prospeadi to Raigarh. The mileage and the roadway are in 
in the Sf the Sambalpur terminus, but the fees and the delays of 
but all tin at Sambalpur tell n gainst Ht, and trade is drawn north 
galena. T»r range of prices on the main line These stations 
the Bargarh « prince of the Sarangarh and Raigarh States. 
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(4) The Bargarh zamlndaris send most of their produce westward 
down the main road to Raipur. The distances range from 80 to 
over 120 miles, but three important factors determine the run of 
trade. The roadway in Eaipur district is much better than in 
Sambalpur, and the erossiag of the Mahanadi is easier than that 
to the north ; Raipur offers main line prices ; and oil-seeds —a very 
important part of the produce of these estates — are in demand at 
Eaipur, where a successful oil-mill has been running for some 
years.” 
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MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

Detelop. Untii. a comparatiTely recent date Sambalpur was isolated to 

3fB9T OF a. •/ A 

coMMiTNi- marked degree and but ill-provided with means of internal 

cATfOKs. communication. In the first half of last century, however, the 
overland mail from Calcutta to Bombay passed through it, and 
the records of the Mutiny shew that the dak road, as it was called, 
was infested by bands of rebels, who burnt down some of the dak 
stations. Other roads were few in number and not fit for wheeled 
traffic, and the main highway of commerce was the river Maha- 
nadi, along which navigatioii then as now wasintennittent. Still, 
wheat, gram and lac came down by road and river from Chhattis- 
garh to Sambalpur, and, with the produce of the district, were 
transported down-stream to Cuttack in the autumn months while 
the river ran deep. From the coast European goods, coconuts 
and salt were brought up by road or river; Even as late as 1874 
the Settlement Officer reported that the district had no road 
worthy of the name ; and in the Report on the Settlement of 
1885-89 Mr. (now Sir) J. B. Fuller stated that hitherto the only 
trade routes of any importance had been the river Mahanad! 
and a cart track from Ganjam via Soupur and Binka, though the 
Raipur-Sambalpur road was used for the district mails. 

Since that time communications in and through Sambalpur 
have been developed considerably. The main line of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway was e.\tended through the north of the Sambal- 
pur subdivision in 1890, and a branch line to the town of 
Sambalpur was opened in 1894. Much has also been done to 
open new roads and improve old roads, especially since the 
transfer of the district to Bengal ; and there are now miles of 
metalled and 119 miles of unmetalled roads in the district. 
The number and lengtn of the roads are, however, obviously 
. small, compared with other Bengal districts ; and many parts of 
the distiict are difficult of access. This is due chiefly to the 
configuration of the country, which is intersected by hill ranges, 
and to the want of bridges over the numerous streams agd 
rivers. 
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The main line of the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway traverses the Baii.. 
north of the Samhalpur subdivision for a length of about 20 
miles, the stations being Bagdihi, Jharsagura (Jharsngra) and 
Belpahar. From Jharsagura a branch line, 31 miles long, runs 
to the town of Samhalpur, the intermediate stations being 
Lapanga, Bengali and Sasan. Proposals have been made for the 
construction of a railway from Sambalpnr md Sonpur to Ehurda, 
a junction in the Puri district, on the Madras>Calcutta line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. This line, which would have a length 
of S20 miles, has been partially surveyed. 

The administration of the more important roads rests with the Eoads. 
Public Works Department ; and an Executive Engineer is stationed 
at Samhalpur, who has under his control 29 miles of metalled and 
63 miles of unmetalled roads. The upkeep of the less importaiit 
roads, such as surface and unembanked roads, is entrusted to the 
District Couneili which manages 56 miles of unmetaUed roads, 
besides a number of village tracks with an aggregate length of 
120 miles. The following is a brief description of the most 
important roads. 

The principal roa<l of the district is the Raipur road, which Kuipnr 
forms part of the old Great Eastern Road, which was the main 
trunk route from Nagpur to Raipur, Samhalpur and Cuttack. 
Starting from Samhalpur, this road crosses the Mahanadi by a 
pontoon bridge, which is replaced by ferry boats during tho 
rains, and then traverses the Bargarh subdivision from east to 
west. It passes through Atabira, Bargarh, Chakerkend and 
Sohela (40 miles from Samhalpur), and leaves the district a few 
miles to the east of the place last named. There are Public 
Works bungalows at Atabira (17 miles from Sambalpnr) and 
Bargarh (29 miles), besides a bungalow off the rood at Chaker- 
kend (37 miles), and rest-houses for subordinates of the Public 
Works Department at Babuband and Loharachatti. Ferries are 
. provided over the Jhaonjor stream {15 miles from Samhalpur), 
the Dimtajhaonjor (22 miles), the Jira at Bargarh and three 
nullahs in the 124th, 135th and 151st miles. 

This is the best cart road in the district, being embanked 
where nece.'Sary, metalled between Samhalpur and Bargarh, and 
gravelled elsewhere. There are, however, but few bridges over 
the rivers and streams which it crosses, so that it is not an expedi- 
tious route even in the open season. Its feeder roads, moreover, 
ore little better than surface tracks, and consequently communica- 
tion with the more backward and remote hill tracts to the north 
and south-east is difBeult. The Sohela-Barp^, Sohela-Sonimal 
and Bargarh-Bolangix roads are being improved, however, and it 
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is also proposed to tate up the Bargarh-Bijepur-Padampur road 
and the Bargarh- Bhatli-Sarangarh road as soon as funds permit. • 

^ext in importance is the Sonpnr road, which leads from 
Samhalpnr along the eastern bank of the Mahanadi river to 
Dhama and thence to Sonpur. Its total length is 52 miles, of 
which 29 miles lie in this district, but realignment has been 
sanctioned. At present, the road crosses the Mahanadi at Dhama, 
a little over 15 miles from Sambalpur, where the river is very 
wide and is split up into two channels. It has therefore been 
decided not to cross at Dhama, but to keep on the left till opposite 
Binka in the Sonpur State and to have the crossing there. This 
will necessitate the construction of an entirely new road, about 7 
miles long, from Dhama to the Sonpur border, from which latter 
place to opposite Binka there is a road maintained by the Raja of 
Sonpur. The proposed road, besides affording a better crossing of ^ 
the Mahanadi, will he shorter than the existing route by about 3 
miles, and the length of the road under the Public Works Depart- 
ment will be reduced from 29 to 22 miles. There is a cart track 
from Dhama towards the Sonpur border, and in aligning the new 
length of the road the general direction of the cart track has been 
followed. It also has been decided to improve the existing road 
from Sambalpur to Dhama, of which 3 miles were moorumed (i.e. 
gravelled) by the District Council before the road was made over 
to the Public Works Department. The remaining 12 miles of 
the old road, as well as the length to be newly constructed, will be 
gravelled and bridged, only 2 nullahs between Sambalpur and 
Dhama, viz., the Maltijor in the 4th mile (400 feet broad) and the 
Jhuljor in the 14th mile (275 feet broad) being left unbridged 
for the present. Provision has also been made for the construction 
of an inspection bungalow at Dhama and of a rest-shed at Sahaspur 
(at 9th mile). The work is now in progress, • 

Another road which is also to be improved is the Cuttack 
road, which is a valuable trade route, for it is the only means of 
communication between Sambalpur and the States of Bairakhol 
and Athmallik, and it forms part of the main route from Cuttack to * 
Sambalpur. The portion of the road lying in this district (known 
as the khaha section) has a length of 25 ^ miles. It has a very 
heavy trafide of carts carrying sal sleepers from the State forests to 
Sambalpur, but hitherto it has not been passable in all weathers ; 
for when the construction of the road was commenced in 1901, 
earth-work was done in an unsystematic way up to the 22nd 
mile, and the last 3^ miles were left untouched. It has now been 
decided to gravel the road and to construct a number of culverts 
and bridges. Four streams will be left unbridged, viz., the 
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Maltijor in the 5th mile, the Hathibari in the 13th, the Blumkhoj 
in the 16th, and the Kayakud in the 24th mile, but ferries are pro- 
vided for these streams. It has also been decided to construct ^wo 
inspection bungalows on the road, viz., at Mundher at the 10th mile 
and at Jujumara at the 20th mile. The work is now in progress. 

Similar improvements are to be made in the Bargarh-Bolangir Bargarh- 
road, which runs from Bargarh to Barp^ and thence to Bolangir, 
the capital of the Patna State. Up to Barpali, which is 11 miles 
south of Bargarh, there is a good gravelled unbridged road, but 
south of this up to the Sonpur border, a distance of about 7J miles, 
there is only a cart track maintained by no one. It has been 
decided to construct this latter portion, and so link up with the 
road in the Sonpur State. Just south of Barpali the road will 
cross two nullahs with rocky banks, over which bridges will be built. 

In the 1 6th mile the river Ranj has to be crossed, which has a 
sandy bed, 500 feet wide; and here good metalled approaches 
and a ferry boat will be provided. The road will be raised above 
high flood level, all the unbridged gaps will be bridged except the 
Ban] river, and the whole length of the road will be gravelled 
for a width of 12 feet so as to be passable by motor cars in all 
seasons. It has also been decided to build an inspection bungalow 
at Barpali and another at the Sonpur border. 

Among other roads may be mentioned three radiating from other 
Sambalpur. To the north-west the Bdaspur road leads to 
Bilaspur along the bank of the Mahanadi via Mura, Baghra and 
Padampur ; to the south-east is a road leading to Bamra and 
Midnapore, of which 14 miles lie in this district ; and to the 
north-east is the old road to Ranchi. At present, the road last 
named is not maintained beyond Sasan, and in places cannot even 
be found. The District Council proposes, however, to make a road 
in this .direction as soon as it can provide funds. The Bilaspur 
road, which has been allowed to deteriorate, is also to be im- 
proved ; aud the District Council proposes to take up the improve- 
ment of the Bargarh-Bijepur-Padampur road and the Bargarh- 
Bhatli-Sarangarh read. 

The roads in the Borasambar zamindari were made, at the 
expense of the estate, by the Court of Wards, and are now main- 
tained by the zamindar with the aid of a grant from the District 
Council. Some of them were originally moorumed, but funds 
do not at present permit of more than repairs to the earthwork. 

They axe, however, good fair-weather roads. 

The river Mahanadi was formerly the main outlet for the Wat«b 
trade of the district, and boat transport is still carried on as far as coMwnn. 
Sonpur ; but since the opening of the railway, river -borne trade 

¥ 
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with Cuttack has greatly diminished . Boats can also ascend the 
Mahanadi as far as Arang in the Raipui district, but this route is 
not much used, the bed of the river being rocky and broken by 
rapids in portions of its course. 

In flood time boats take 5 days to reach Cuttack from Sambal- 
pur, while the journey to Sonpur lasts one day and to Binka 6 
honrs. At other times the length of tlie journey depends on how 
often they are stranded on the sand or between rocks— a frequent 
occurrence soon after the rains, owing to the low depth of water 
in the river and tlie numerous rocks cropping up in its bed. 
The duration of the return journey is much longer. In July and 
November it takes laden boats 2o days and 21 days respectively 
to reach Sambalpur from Cuttack, 6 and 5 days from Sonpur and 
5 and 4 days respectively from Binka. 

The boats mostly used are dongas, kudis, pattvds and chaps. 
Dongas are merely dug-outs, which are sometimes used for pas- 
senger traffic down to Cuttack. The other vessels are larger boats 
poled along by the boatmen and steered by a paddle tied to the 
stem, which is merely a long pole with a round piece of wood at the 
end. Patwas are long narrow boats made of sdl planks fastened 
together with iron nails. They run to a length of 75 to 90 feet 
and are used for the conveyance of grain up to the middle of 
December. They are poled, according to their size, by 6, 7 or 8 
men, and cost Rs. 250 to Rs. 450. Boats of this kind hold from 
150 to 200 maunds of grain. Glidps are merely patwas lashed 
together for the conveyance of cattle and carts, and are only used 
in flood time. KusUs are similar in build to patwas, but broader, 
and are 45 to 60 feet long. A kusH manned by 3 men usually 
holds 60 maunds of grain, and one poled by 4 men 80 maimds. 
The cost is Rs. 120 and Rs. 150 respectively, while the largest 
kmli, which is manned by 5 men, costs Rs. 200. They ply in 
mid-stream on the Mahanadi for passenger traffic up to the end 
of M arch, but for the conveyance of grain up to the middle of 
February only. About this time the river runs low, and owing 
to the small depth of water and the rocks, they are steered with 
considerable difficulty. 

When a kusli manned by 4 men is engaged by a merchant, he 
has to pay the wages of 6 men, the extra wages being made over 
to the owner. The rates are; — to Dhama 12 annas, to Binka 
and Turum Re. 1-4, to Sonpur Re. 1-12, to Baud Rs. 3, and to 
Cuttack Rs. 5 per boatman. Each boatman receives for the 
journey up and down stream 1 J seer of rice and 1 pice daily, and 
the man who hires the boat has to pay any extra money spent in 
extricating it from sand and rocks. The steersmen get 8 annas 
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each extra per stage. They are pilots who know the rocks and 
onrrents in their particular length of river and do not go beyond 
it. The Samhalpnr steersmen go up to Baghra and down to 
Dhama, 

The district contaiirs 65 post offices and 995 miles of postal Postai 
communication. The number of postal articles delivered in 
1906-07 was 1,088,256, including 540,228 letters, 378,846 post 
cards, 69,498 packets, 86,840 newspapers and 12,844 parcels. 

The value of the money orders issued in the same year was 
Rs. 9,11,639 and of those paid Bs. 4,27,906. In 1907-08 there 
were 1,096 deposits in the Savings Bank, the total amount 
deposited being Rs. 2,19,319. There are also 5 telegraph offices 
in the district. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Land revenue administration. 

For the purposes of laud revenue administration the district 
is divided into two tracts, viz., the hhaka and the zanundaris. 
Khaka is a convenient term used to indicate land which neither 
belongs to a Feudatory State or a feudal zamindari, nor is included 
in a Government reserved forest. Briefly, it means land held by 
village headmen direct from Government. The area of the khaka 
in Sambalpur is 1,570 square miles, of which 827 square miles are 
in the Bargarh tahsii and 743 square miles in the Sambalpur 
(ahiil. The zanundaris are tracts held by intermediary pro- 
prietors having a feudal status entirely different from that of 
zamindArs in Bengal. A fuller description of the status of the 
Sambalpur zamindar will be given later in this chapter, and it 
will be sufficient to state here that he holds his land on the 
payment of a feudal tribute called iakoli, and that he stands 
halfway between the feudatory chiefs whose territory is not 
British and the ordinary proprietors of villages in British 
districts. 

There are 16 zamiudaris in the district with a total area of 

1,791 square 
miles, includ- 
ing. 1,416 
square miles 
of smveyed 
viUage lands 
and 376 
square miles 
of unsur- 

veyed forests. 
The marginal 

statement shows the names and areas of the different zamindaris, 
of which Borasambar lies to the extreme south-west of the district, 
those numbered 2-9 in the Bargarh plain, and the remainder in 
the Sambalpur iahsil. Most of the estates are situated in the hilly 
tracts which fringe the open plain of the khaka, but several, 


Zamiudaris, 

Square 

miles. 

Zamtnilaris. 

Square 

miles. 

1. Borasambar ... 

841 

9. Piitkulanda ... 

6 

2. Uarpali 

98 

10. Kolabira 

278 

I 3. Bijepur 

83 

11. Kaiiipur 

149 

4. Ghes 

40 

12. Riijpur 

36 

1 5. Bheran 

33 

13. Kodabaga 

29 

1 6. Kharsal 

28 

14. MavbidS 

10 

7. Paharsirgira ... 

17 

15. Laira 

41 

8. Maiidoinahal ... 

7 

16. Loisiogb 

95 
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notably Barpali and Bijepur, occupy portions of the best culti- 
vated area in the district ; while the other estates in Bargarh lie 
in or close to the plain and are almost as closely cultivated as the 
neighbouring khdha tract. They differ widely in importance, 
Patkulanda having an area of only 6 square miles and consisting 
of a few villages, whereas Borasambar has an area of 841 square 
miles and was once one of the Garhjat States, most of which are 
now feudatory. 

Under native rule the revenue of the Rajas was obtained Bbteitvk 
from the customary rents and revenues payable in the khdha 
or State lands, from the quit-rents paid by certain privileged KhaUa. 
estates, and from the tribute paid by feudal zamindars. In the 
khdlsa the village headmen, called gacniids, were responsible for 
the payment of a lump sum assessed on the village for a period 
of years according to a lease which was periodically revised and 
renewed. The amount of the assessment was recovered from the 
village cultivators, and the headmen were remunerated by holding 
part of the village area free of revenue. The headmen were 
occasionally ejected for default in the payment of revenue ; and 
the grant of a new lease was often made an opportunity for impos- 
ing a fee {nazardm) , which the gnontid paid in great part from his 
own profits, and did not recover from the cultivators. The 
cultivators were seldom ejected except for default in the payment 
of revenue, but they rendered to their gaontids a variety of 
miscellaneous services known as bethl legdri. 

Not all the land, however, was administered under this 
system, for it was the policy of the native rulers to avoid direct 
management of the outlying parts of the district. They, there- 
fore, not only left undisturbed those Gond and Binjhal chieftains 
whom they found in possession, but assigned some tracts in 
perpetuity to cadets of the Raja’s family, and sometimes farmed 
more remote tracts for terms of years. Certain of the zamindars 
were locally known by the title of garhiid, i.e., literally a 
fort-holder, and this title was also given to men whose position 
was merely that of revenue-farmers. Many villages were, more- 
over, alienated by means of other grants, such as birlid, by 
which the post of gaonlid of a village was held by a 
family of Brahmans, who divided the village lands among 
themselves, often in very minute shares. Other villages were 
assigned for the maintenance of Brahmans and temples, being 
known as debottnr and brahinottar ; or large grants called sdsan 
were made, i.e., a tract of laud was given out in shares to different 
families of Brahmans. Lastly, there were so-called kiimdri grants, 
where villages were held rent-free by members of the Raja’s 
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family as a maintenance assignment. In these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the land revenue of the khdka was small, 
amounting in 1849, when Sambalpur was finally annexed hy the 
British, to only one lakh of rupees, nearly a quarter of which 
was alienated. 

When the British assumed the administration, a number of 
short-term settlements were made, and several sweeping changes 
were carried out. The levy of nazardna was discontinued, a 
large proportion of the revenue assignments were summarily 
resumed, and all holders of Lrahmottar and dehottar grants were 
made liable to pay half the revenue assessable. In 1857 the 
Mutiny broke out, and for five years the country was infested hy 
bands of marauders under Surendra Sai, who was joined hy 
nine at least of the zamindars. These disturbances had an 
important effect on the revenue administration of the district ; 
for it was owing to them that the gaontidii_ or hereditary managers 
and rent collectors of villagea, were not given proprietary rights, 
in accordance with a promise made in 1862 on the transfer of 
the district to the Central Provinces. In that year a proclama- 
tion was issued notifying that there would he a new settlement, 
which would hold good for 20 or 30 years, so as to encourage the 
gaontids to improve their villages, and that proprietary rights 
would be conferred on all gaontids who, on enquiry, might be 
found entitled to them. All gaontids on whom such proprietary 
rights were conferred would be owners of their villages, and 
would have a heritable and transferable right in them. This 
proclamation was confirmed by the Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Eichard Temple, in 1863. 

The protracted disturbances canted by the adherents of 
Surendra Sai, however, prevented any real progress being made 
with the survey, and in the meantime the local officers represented 
that the system of settlement followed in other districts was not 
suited to the circumstances of Sambalpur. Final orders were 
issued in 1872, under which the policy of Sir Eichard Temple was 
completely changed, and it was decided that the district should 
bo settled on an entirely different system to that followed 
elsewhere. The basis of this system was the maintenance, as 
far as possible, of the existing relations of the gaontids to their 
ryots and to the Government. The gaontids were practically to 
remain tl(k adars or farmers of their villages. The ryots were 
secured in the possession of their holdings, without rights of 
transfer so long as they paid the Government revenue assessed 
on their laud, the whole of the revenue paid by them being 
collected and rendered to Government by the gaontids. The 
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latter were given proprietary rights in their or home-farm 

lands, and were allowed to hold them free of revenue up to a 
maximum (in ordinary cases) of one-fourth of the revenue paid 
by their ryots. The custom under which they were entitled to 
demand unpaid labour {bethi Leyari) from the ryots at certain 
times was left intact, and they were also permitted to enjoy 
the rental on new lands broken up during the currency of the 
settlement, subject to a stipulation regarding the rates to be 
charged. 

The settlement conducted on these principles was concluded 
by Mr. A. M. Eussell in 1876 and was sanctioned for a term of 
12 years. Its effect was to raise the annual rental of the khaha 
villages from Rs. 89,797 to Rs. 1,10,414, giving an average 
rent-rate of 6 annas per acre ; but it appears from an estimate 
of the cultivated area that the rental actually imposed was not 
more than 5 annas per acre. The assessment was admittedly 
light, but cultivation was only beginning to recover from the 
anarchy caused by Surendra Sai’s rebellion, and the people, 
though accustomed to contribute to the State large amounts of 
grain and labour, were little accustomed to the use of cash and 
found a rent of a few rupees not always easy to raise. 

On the expiry of this settlement, the district was again 
settled by Mr. Nethersole between 1885 and 1889, and the 
assessment of the khdlsa was raised to Rs. 1,52,406, giving an 
average rental of annas 5-5 per acre. There were several notice- 
able features about this, the first regular settlement of Sambalpur. 
For the first time a cadastral survey of the khalsa was carried 
out, the reassessment of the land revenue being conducted on 
ryotwri principles. The assessments, moreover, were based on 
the soil unit system described in Chapter Ylll. The gaontms 
were now allowed, in cash or in rental value, a sum equal to a 
fourth of the revenue paid by the ryots. At tiie same time, 
limitations were placed on the demand of gai-ntids for btt/u bsyari 
or free labour ; and it was provided that ryots might commute at 
reasonable rates. The maximum demandable from each ryot 
was limited to 2 ploughs with bullocks and men for one day and 
to two field labourers for one day, while the commutation rates 
were fixed at 4 annas for bullocks and men and 1^ anna for a 
labourer. Steps were also taken to constitute village fuel and 
fodder reserves, an area being set apart for this pm pose inmost 
villages from the uncultivated lands constituting the property of 
Government. 

The settlement of 1885-89 was, owing to the low incidence of 
the rents imposed, sanctioned for a term of 14 years and expired 
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in 1902-03. A resettlement was commenced in 1902 and carried 
to completion in 1906 by Mr. F. Dewar, i.c.s. The result has 
been to increase the net revenue of the khaka area to Es. 1,71,992 
for a period of 20 years, that being the term fixed for the 
currency of the settlement. The revenue paid by the zamin- 
daris is Es. 25,720, and the total amount realizable is, therefore, 
only Es. 1.97,712. Thf* gross revenue of the district, as now 
constituted, including that retained by assignees, is, however, 
Es. 2,23,879, so that over one-tenth of the revenue is intercepted 
by zamindars, lahikddn and other assignees. 

Iirci. Considering the area of the district, the amount obtained by 

BKVENUK. Government in the form of land revenue is small, a result due 
to the alienations made before it came under British rule and 
also in the early days of British administration “From 1817 
to 1849,” writes Mr. Dewar, “the throne was held by three 
Eajas and a Eani. Throughout this period, although British 
influence prevented Maratha aggression, there was constant inter- 
necine strife between the recognized rulers and pretenders to 
the Eaj. These disturbances were at their worst under the Etoi 
Mohan Kumari Devi, who succeeded in 1827. To quell rebellion 
and to reward her adherents, she alienated much of the land 
revenue of the State, and in excessive piety also parted with 
much land to priests and temples. Eeiigious grants had been 
common enough before lier accession, but they were never before 
so lavish. Under the last Eaja, Narayan Singh, disturbances 
continued, and with them continued the alieoation of estates. 
Later stiU, after the Surendra Sai rebellion, the British Govern- 
ment dealt very leniently with the aboriginal chiefs who had 
taken arms, and restored them to their estates. Further aliena- 
tions were necessary to reward its own adherents. These grants 
have very greatly complicated land tenures and have reduced 
the revenue of Government.” 


Maintbk- 
ABOE or 


For the maintenance of the records there is a staff called 
the Land Eecords Staff, controlled by a native Superintendent 
under the Deputy Commissioner, and consisting of two grades 
of officials, viz., revenue inspectors and paticdris. The patwdri is 
the village surveyor and accormtant, and his office is an ancient 
one, but he is now a paid and trained Government servant, 
instead of being a dependent of the landowner as formerly. 
There are 10 revenue inspectors, each in charge of a number 
of paticdrix’ circles, of which there are 216 in the district; and 
their duties consist in training the jjaticdrk in surveying and 
the preparation of the annual returns. In each village a gaonfid, 
called the lamharddr gaonlid {lambarddr being a corruption of the 
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English word “number”) is responsible for the collection and 
payment of the Government revenue. He is appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and is charged with the management 
of the village, in which he is assisted by a panchayat consisting 
of four ryots of the village elected by their fellow ryots. 

The feudal tenures called zamindaris appear to have originated Revesue 
in several ways. Ten, viz., Kolabira, Machida, Kodabaga, Laira, 
Iioisingh, Kharsal, Paharsirgira, Bheran, Patkulanda, and Man- zaxin- 
domahal, are owned by Gonds and are believed to represent 
fragments of the ancient Gond Eaj, which once extended over 
a large area in the Central Provinces. The smallest of them, 
Patkulanda, appears to have been created by an assignment 
of part of the Bheran zamindari to a younger brother. Two, 
Borasambar and Ghes, are owned by Binjhals, and the fact 
that the zamindSr of Borasambar gives the ttk& to the Baja 
of Patna on his accession appears to show that his possession 
of the country dates back to an ancient {)eriod. Ghes was 
originally an appanage of Borasambar, having been formed by 
partition or assignment. The zamindaris of Rajpur and Bar- 
pali are held by Chauhan E&jputs, offshoots of the family of 
the Raja of Sambalpur, from which the country escheated to 
British rule. The zamindari of Bijepur, which is held by a 
Kulta, was created in 1841 by the Raja of Sambalpur in favour 
of one Gopi Kulta for loyal service. 

Whatever their origin may have been, it appears that before 
the district came under direct British administration, while it 
was under the rule of the Rajas of Sambalpur, the zamindaris 
were service tenures held on payment of a small tribute called 
takoli, subject to the proviso that the proprietors were bound 
to render military service when called upon. When the district 
escheated to the British, those zamindars who held in perpetuity 
continued in the enjoyment of their tenures on payment of their 
existing takoli and were directed to perform police duties instead 
of rendering military service. During the rebellion of Surendra 
Sai (1857-62) nine of the zamindaris, viz., Kolabira, Kodabaga, 

Ghes, Paharsigira, Patkulanda, Rampur, Bheran, Kharsal, and 
Mandomahal, were confiscated in consequence of their proprie- 
tors having revolted, but were restored on the proclamation of 
amnesty in 1859. 

When the settlement of 1876 was undertaken, it was decided 
that the circumstances of each estate should be considered 
separately and the assessment of each fixed with regard to its 
previous history and present condition. A summary enquirj' 
was accordingly made into the circumstances of each zamindari, 
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and its payments to Government were readjusted. No snnadg 
were given, as it was ruled by the Chief Commissioner that 
it was desirable to make detailed enquiries into subordinate 
rights in these estates, and in the absence of such enquiries 
it was impossible to define the relations of the zamindars with 
their gaoiitias and ryots. At the next settlement (1885-89) the 
assessment was based on existing assets, and the zamindars were 
left to extract what they could in the way of rent enhancement 
from their tenants until the next settlement, by which time it was 
expected that the resurvey in progress would be completed. 
It was also ruled that no sanad should be given, but that a 
tcdjib-til-arz or village administration paper should be framed in 
two parts, the first defining the zamindar’s rights and liabilities 
as against Government, and the second the relations between 
himself and his tenants. At the last settlement concluded in 
1906 the rents and revenues of villages were fully revised, while 
the takoti payments were raised to Rs. 25,720. 

These payments have gradually increased owing to the 
resumption by Government of the semi-independent powers 
formerly exercised by the zamindars. When the district escheat- 
ed to the British, the zamindars were responsible for the police 
administration in their estates, and at the settlement of 1876 
police powers were nominally left to them, their takoUs being 
fixed at an exceptionally low rate, in consideration of services 
rendered. Their services, however, had become more and more 
nominal from year to year, especially in the smaller estates which 
were surrounded by klid/gn villages ; and it was felt to be an 
anomaly that they should be isolated from the ordinary police 
arrangements of the district. Accordingly, in 1888, Government, 
availing itself of the opportunity afforded hy the revision of 
settlement, resumed the police administration in 1 2 of the smaller 
estates, viz., Ghes, Bheran, Kharsal, Paharsirgira, Patkulanda, 
Mandomahal, Rajpur, Loisingh, Laira, Machida, Kodahaga and 
Rampur. The increased expenditure entailed by the employ- 
ment of district police was at the same time recouped by a rate- 
able increase of the zamindar’s lakoli. Four of the larger and 
more important estates, viz., Borasambar, Barpali, Bijepur and 
Kolabira, were excluded from these arrangements, owing mainly 
to their remoteness and to the difficulty and cost of extending 
the ordinary police system to them. In 1890, however, the 
ordinary police jurisdiction was extended to Borasambar, then 
under the management of the Court of Wards, the cost being 
added to the land revenue takoli ; and in 1892 the same measure 
was carried out in the case of the remaining zamindaris. Excise 
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income was still enjoyed by the zammdar of the Borasambar 
estate, but this arrangement having been ruled by the Govern- 
ment of India to be in conflict with the general law, steps were 
taken to resume the excise administration on the basis of an 
equitable compensation. With a view, however, to mitigating 
the blow to the dignity of the zammdar, involved by the with- 
drawal of this source of income, the Chief Commissioner gi anted 
him a farm of excise arrangements. The zamindars were allowed 
to retain, and still retain, the management of the forests on their 
estates, and, as explained in Chapter V, pay revenue for them. 

As regards the present position of the zamindars and the way 
in which the takohs have been raised owing to the resumption 
of their powers, the following remarks of the Settlement Officer 
may be quoted. “ So long as the zamindars exercised semi- 
independent powers within their estates, controlled their own 
police and saved Government part of the expense of administra- 
tion, their takoli payments were merely nominal. In the larger 
and more remote estates, although since last settlement many 
of the deputed powers have been resumed, zamindars who act 
as magistrates, and superintend the maintenance of schools, 
roads and ferries, still have important functions. But they have 
not now so strong a ground for claiming exceptionally light 
assessment. In 1889 the administration aimed at imposing on 
them actual takoli payments of from to 50 per cent, of their 
kSmil-jama, but that aim was not closely reached. At this revi- 
sion I have endeavoured, while dealing separately with the 
circumstances of each zammdar and of each estate, to impose 
ordinarily an actual payment of not less than 40 per cent, of 
the full karnil-jamd or proprietary assessment. The direct takoli 
payments of Es. 15,500 fixed at settlement have since been 
raised by adjustment of the expenses of police management to 
Es. 18,563, and have now again been raised by 37 per cent. The 
increase in the cess payments on a doubled kamil-Jawd is also 
large. On the other hand, the net revenues of the zamindars, 
after meeting these payments, are increased by this revision 
and its first systematic valuation of the land from Es. 53,309 
to Es. 76,711. These incomes it will now be possible for the 
zamindars to add only slightly to during the terms of settle- 
ment, and out of these they will have to maintain revenue 
establishments ; but the amounts are sufficient to maintain them 
in adequate dignity, and they are, of course, very largely supple- 
mented by the profits of direct agriculture of home-farms.” 

The kdmil-jamd, it may be explained, is the full assessment 
which the zamindar would pay if he bad no feudal status, but 
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held as an ordinary proprietor, and is only of importance to him 
because on it are calculated the cesses due from the estate. 
The land and forest assets of the sixteen estates now amount 
to Es. 1,21,826, and on this sum full proprietary assessments 
amounting to Es. 70,970 or 58 per cent, of the total Taluation 
have been fixed. 


Land 

tendbes. 


Status of 
zamindars. 


The following account of the land tenures of the district 
is extracted, with some condensation, from Mr. Dewar’s Settle- 
ment Eeport, in which it is explained that they have in some 
cases only recently crystallized, or are still crystalliziDg, into 
legal existence ; and that the definitions given are based on 
executive orders which have been more or less tacitly accepted 
by the people, and on a very few judicial rulings, but depend 
Urgely upon accepted custom. The proprietary tenures are six 
in number, viz., (1) zamindari, (2) nialgvzan, (3) gaontiahi, 
(4) b/iogrS-bkogl, (5) maltk-makhuza, and (6) proprietorship of 
a brahmottar plot. 

The zamindar of Sambalpur stands halfway between the 
chief of a Feudatory State, who pays tribute to the British 
Q-overnment, and the ordinary proprietor of a khd>sa village, 
who pays a partition of his assets as land revenue. His tenure 


is not laid down in any Act, but is expressed in the wajib-ul-arz, 
or administration paper, accepted by him at each settlement, 
which is amplified, where its terms axe doubtful, by the definite 
orders of Government. Briefly, the legal status of the feudal 
zamindars is that they are proprietors of estates which are 
impartible and non-transferable except to heirs, preferably the 
nearest legitimate male heirs, who are approved by Government. 
Each estate is held by the zamindar only on terms, and he 
may be dispossessed in case of continued gross mismanagement. 
But no such dispossession has actually occurred in Sambalpur, 
even after many of the zamindars took arms against the British 
Government in 1857. On the other hand, the right of the 
executive Government to determine succession has been enforced, 
and the impartibility of estates has been insisted upon. No 
person other than the zamindar has been recognized as a pro- 
prietor of land within a zamindari or has successfully contested 
his claim to proprietorship. The one exception to this rule is 
that of the sub-zamindar of Garh Loisingh, locally known as 
the zamindar of Jujumara. In this case a younger branch of 
the zamindar s family established itself separately by clearing 
land and settling villages in the Lioisingh hiEs, and was recog- 
nized at the settlemfnt of 1885-89 as having sub-proprietary 
rights. Besides ordinary headmen or lessees, there are in the 
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zamindari estates many muafidan or assignees, relatives or former 
servants of the zamindar, who have enjoyed long uninterrupted 
possession, hut they have not been recognized as proprietors or 
proved their claims to he proprietors. 

Though nominally at liberty to manage their own villages in 
as proprietors, the zamindars now enjoy this right only in 
curtailed form. It was the former custom of a zamindar to 
receive in annual payment onl^' the rents of the tenants, which 
were handed over in cash by the lessee (t/iikarlar). The latter 
made large profits from his home-farm, always the best land in 
the village, which was largely cultivated for him by the free 
labour of tenants. His profits were out of proportion to the 
annual lease-payments, but at each renewal of his lease he had 
to pay a considerable sum, usually as a renewal fee {nazarana). 

This system led to abuse, for some indebted zamindars enhanced 
the nazardnas excessively, and ousted aboriginal lessees freely in 
favour of rich Hindu bidders. In 1888 legislative action was 
taken to protect the lessees, a status of protection being granted 
to all who could prove long possession and fair improvement of the 
land. The tenure was to be heritable and not transferable, and 
the annual payment was to be determinable by a revenue officer. 

The conditions of this tenure were repeated in the amended Land 
Eevenue Act of 1898, and this action has prevented zamindars 
from ousting the protected lessees and from increasing their 
payments unduly. 

In most of the estates many villages are held free of revenue Assignees 
by persons who are either relations of the zamindar or former 
servants. Usually no occasion now exists for rendering that 
class of service in return for which enjoyment of the villages 
was originally granted, and the zamindars naturally desire to 
resume the grants, but the question has not been tested in the 
Courts. At the last settlement amicable arrangements were some- 
times made, the compromise most usually effected being that the 
assignees should continue to hold free of revenue as against the 
zamindar, in so far as his own income was concerned, but should 
pay a proportiouate share of the payment made by the zamiTi flqr 
to Government. 

The mdlguzars of Sambalpur consist of certain estate-holders Ualg^zari 
who, for services rendered to the native rulers or to the British 
Government, held their estates revenue-free, or paid only nominal 
quit-rents, while other such estates were assigned as religious 
grants to Brahmans at (he time of solar eclipses or on other 
occasions. The occupants were usually able to show grant deeds, 
the wording of whidi was held to establish their claim to a full 
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proprietary tenure, and were accordingly recognized by the 
Government of India as proprietors in 1892. The orders then 
passed have had the effect of giving full proprietorship to the 
malguzars in villages held by them directly. In villages held 
by f/iwiitias under them they have, so long as the gaontiahi rights 
intervene, only a latent proprietary interest ; and it has been 
decided, by orders passed in 1904, that the gaontian shall pay the 
usual cesses on their home-farm valuations, and that the malguzars 
shall make up the difference between this and the Government 
demand out of their own pockets. 

Gaontiahi Enquiry has shown that, under the rule of the Rajas of 

tenure. Sambalpur, gaonlidi or village headmen had no proprietary rights 
in their villages, and that though they claimed the right of here- 
ditary succession, their claim had never been recognized ; that 
they held on short term leases, to the renewal of which they had 
no intrinsic right ; that on their renewal heavy nazarana fees 
were levied ; and that cases not infrequently occurred in which 
a gaoutia of long standing was ousted from his village to make 
room for a man who outbid him in the offer of nazarana. But 
although no legal right on the part of gaontia to his village 
was ever recognized, he had, according to the notions of the 
people, a strong moral claim to remain in possession, so long as he 
paid the revenue assessed on it; and no native Government 
could afford to disregard this claim generally and to oust gaontias 
wholesale. As already stated, soon after the British annexation, 
it was decided that the gaontias should be given proprietary 
rights in their villages, but owing to the disturbances which 
followed in the wake of the Mutiny, and the consequent delay in 
the resettlement of the district, the policy of converting village 
headmen into proprietors began to be seriously doubted. The 
original orders were then considerably modified, and the village 
farmers were left in that position, but were granted proprietary 
rights in their home-farms. 

The rights habitually exercised by a gaontia and sanctioned 
by the ordinary practice of the civil courts are : — (1) proprietor- 
ship and fiee right of alienation of the home-farm ; (2) the right 
of management over the whole village, and of undisturbed posses- 
sion of it, so long as the Government revenue demand is fully 
and promptly paid; (3) the right of alienating the whole 
village or a share in the village, if accompanied by a transfer 
of home-farm land. 

Just as there are in proprietary villages superior and inferior 
proprietors, so there are superior and inferior {shikmi) gaontias. 
The rights of the latter are exactly the same as those of ordinary 
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gaontids, except that they pay their village assessment to the 
superior gaontia instead of to Government, and that usually they 
also pay him mdlikana, or a sum which represents a share in the 
cultivating profits of the home-farms. In 229 k/idka villages 
dual rights of gaontidship are exercised, and in all cases it is 
the inferior gaontia who is the real village manager, and who 
bears the responsibility of rent collection. 

Though the legal status of the goantia in the khdka area 
is entirely different from that of a mdiguzdi-, the practical differ- 
ences are not very great. In some ways the mdlguzdr has 
the better of the gaontia. The former, as proprietor of his 
waste land, may sell timber ; the gaontia may not, as he 
is only a trustee on behalf of Government, responsible that the 
village forests are used for village needs. The assessment paid 
by the gaontia is also heavier than that of the mdlguzdr. The 
latter pays from 45 to 60 per cent, of the total valuation of his 
village. The gaontid receives, in revenue-free home-farm land or 
in cash, only 25 per cent, of the rents paid by ryots. The village 
service land is held free of revenue, and the percentage actu- 
ally paid by the gaontid on the total valuation of his village is 
usually about 76 per cent. Owing to the lightness of assessments 
in Sambalpur, this difference is not yet important, and in any 
case it is partly counterbalanced by the fact that the gaontia has 
no assessment to pay on his miscellaneous receipts and that 
he pays only about half of the cess taken from the mdlguzdr. 

The rates of the cesses do not differ, but the gaontid pays them 
on the valuation of his home-farm, while the mdlguzdr pays 
on his assessed revenue, or, in revenue-free villages, on his 
kdmil-jamd. 

The tenure called bhogrd-bhogl connotes proprietary rights mogra- 
exercised in small parcels of land, and not in entire villages. The 
usual history of the tenure is that, at the private partition of 
khdlsa villages among various branches of a gaontidhi family, the 
senior branches divided among themselves the principal part of 
the home-farm and took over all the management of the village. 

They allotted to junior or illegitimate branches plots of home- 
farm land, the understanling being that these recipients relin- 
quished all claim to share in village management, and that, 
on the other side, the gaontids relinquished all right to interfere 
in the disposal of the bhogrd-bhogi plot. The right of transfer 
of such plots has been frequently exercised. 

Mdlik-makbuza is a name given to bhogrd-bhogi lands held by Malii. 
mdlguzdrs. The proprietor of such plots can sublet without creat- 
ing occupancy rights and has the same independent right of 
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transfer as the proprietor of bhogra-bhogl land. The number of 
such tenures is very small. 

Brahmottar lands consist of plots granted in perpetuity to 
Brahmans and others. It has been ruled that the tenure is a 
proprietary one, and that the holders are entitled, on the resump- 
tion of the revenue, to have a proprietary sub-settlement made 
with them. Their land not being Arillage home-farm, every 
tenant holding from them becomes by the payment of rent an 
occupancy tenant. 

The incidents of Irahmotiar tenures are distinct from those 
of debottar tenures, i.e., plots set aside under native rule for 
the support of temples. The latter, having been given to no 
individual person, have been held to he non-proprietary. When 
their revenues are resumed, which usually occurs when the 
priests of a temple alienate the land, the transferee is assessed 
merely as an occupancy tenant, and his rent is included in the 
ryoti payments of the village. 

With the exception of tenants in possession of service 
holdings and those servants of zamindars who hold tenancy 
land in return for service, all tenants, not being sub-tenants, of 
land which is not home-farm, have occupancy rights. But there 
is a legal distinction between the lyot of an ordinary jraontidAi 
hhaha village and the occupancy tenant in one of the zamindari 
or mahjumri estates. The former is a ryot of Government, as 
well as an occupancy tenant of the landlord gaontia. The 
latter, even if he holds in a gaonlidhi village, is merely an 
occupancy tenant. Another practical distinction is that the 
tenant of a proprietary estate does not pay the road, school and 
post office cesses which fall on the Government ryot. Tenants, 
again, in purely ryotwdri villages, of which there are seventeen in 
the distriet, are in a different position. Most of these villages 
are mere jungle clearings, which have, at various recent dates, 
been settled with managers who are not gaontids, or proprietors 
of their holdings, and get merely a drawback on the amount 
of village rental collected. The ryots of these villages are 
Government ryots only, not occupancy tenants of a landlord. 

Most of the service holdings are in the possession of the 
village watchmen, i.e,, the jhdnkar and the Ganda. The incidents 
of these tenures will be described in the next chapter imder 
the head of “ Village Police,” and it will suffice here to say that 
the land held by them is exempted by Government from assess- 
ment up to a maximum valuation of one-eighth of the ryoti 
rental paid by the village. Other service holdings are those of the 
negi or clerk, kumhdr or potter, hhdr or smith, naribd or herdsmap 
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and water-carrier, bhanddri or barber, and dhobd or washerman. 

There are now few negi holdings, but the other village servants 
mentioned are found in moat of the larger and older villages. 

The areas held by them are small and are free from assessment 
during the term of the settlement. 

The ordinary forms of sub-tenancy in both ryoti and bhogra Sub- 
land are (1) usufructuary mortgages, (2) holdings for two ortenAn®*®*- 
three years on chiral, i.e., with the sub-rent paid in full in advance, 

(3) holdings on bhdgel terms, bj' which half of the gross produce 
is handed over to the lessor, (4) service sub-tenancies, and (5) 
some few eases of land given out on an annual cash sub-rent. 
According to the settlement statistics, in the hhalsa area 12,614 
acres are sublet on. chiral or by annual sub-lease for payments 
aggregating Rs. 18,780 per annum. The rate is Re. 1-8 per acre, 
or times the average rate of Grovemment rent. In all, 9,663 
acres are held by usufructiiaiy mortgages in lieu of interest (at a 
usual rate of 25 per cent.) amounting to Rs. 38,950, or Rs. 4 per 
acre. The land sublet for cash is usually of the poorest class, and 
it is not the best land that is mortgaged. Among other sub- 
tenants may be mentioned the sub-tenants of bhogra land, who 
have now secured what is practically an occupancy right by 
agreement with the gaontids, and the co-sharers oi Jhdnkars, who 
generally belong to branches of the jhdhkur's family and are in 
possession of part of his service holding as sub-tenants. 

The following account by Mr. Dewar of the relations of land* 
lords and tenants is of interest. “The patriarchal relation of thenoss of 
gaontid or headman towards the ryots is in its essentials still 
maintained, and there is little direct opposition between landlords tbfants. 
and tenants as such, except in the comparatively rare oases where 
a rich man has acquired several villages and attempts to manage 
them aU without the intervention of resident inferior gmntids, 

Gaontids in general have shown great moderation in the use of 
their power under section 46 of the revised Tenancy Act. In 
the great majority of cases, they have been willing to accept a 
comparatively small percentage of the purchase-money when 
transfers occur between ryots, and have been restrained by public 
opinion and traditional custom from attempting to enforce their 
claim in full to the land transferred. They have, indeed, of 
late years joined to some extent in the movement by which the 
lower classes of tenants have lost their holdings or part of their 
holdings. No statistics were given at last settlement of the area 
of occupancy land held by gaontid^ in addition to their proprietary 
home-farms, but from an examination of village records I have 
found it large only in a few tracts. They nqw hold in the khd’aa 
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area 46,521 acres or 9 per cent, of the total ryotl land. Much 
of this, however, has not haen acquired from tenants, hut has 
been newly broken from waste. In any case, the extenmon is 
not a large one, and the land is almost invariably cultivated 
directly and not sublet. I am inclined to attribute these satisfac- 
tory relations to the balance maintained between the powers of 
the (jaontiit and those of the ryoti body. In almost every case 
the former have home -farms large enough to support large 
families and yet provide ample savings. But in rice- country it 
is difficult to cultivate large areas dicoetly, unless a cheap and 
ample supply of labour is forthcoming at critical seasons. In 
rural tracts there is no such supply, and the landlords have to 
depend, on the free labour provided by ryots.. If the latter have 
grievances in common, they can withhold or at least delay their 
help, and the commutation money which the gaontias can after- 
wards recover by expensive litigation is poor compensation for 
the loss of a harvest. 

“ That it is lack of power rather than of will which restrains 
landlords from encroaching on the tenancy area is proved by 
the zeal they have shown in. re-extending direct hold over their 
home-farms. These, as I have noted, are large. In the last 
generation it was not unusual for a gaotifid with a small family 
and no ready access to proStable markets to give out plots of his 
home-farm on perpetual leases. For these he took large lump 
sums and fixed very light annual rents. Since the rise of prices 
every such case has been scrutinized, most of them have been 
brought before the Civil Courts, and, by means not always 
scrupulous, possession of much of the alienated land has been 
resumed. 

“The chief subjects of village disputes have for seme years 
been water-rights and rights in the common land which formerly 
grew sugarcane These are closely related. It is owing to the 
rise in rice-profits that irrigation tanks are not now habitually 
reserved for sugarcane irrigation on common land during the hot 
weather. In this re.spect, tenants as a body have, I think, 
suffered by the change of custom. They get for their rice 
crop much less water than goes to the nearer land of the gaontia, 
and they now have to irrigate their cane-fields expensively from 
wells. The former grievance is loudly voiced in year.s of short 
rainfall. But it is a fact that the burden of maintaining the 
public tanks in repair has fallen more on the gaontia, and that 
the old custom of subscription is shirked by the ryots.” 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the orders passed 
at the last settlement regarding the system of beffii legari or 
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free labour, wMoh, as mentioned in Chapter III, is a perquisite 
of the gaoalid. In the course of the settlement operations each 
vfllage had its arrangements fixed in detail. The number of 
ploughs leviable at the previous settlement was first ascertained, 
and the total number was used as a limit not to be exceeded. 
The area of the home-farm was then taken into account and a 
standard of one free plough to every five acres was fixed, which 
provided a second maximum. Finally, it was ordered that no 
ryot possessing one plough only should be called upon to supply 
more than one plough for one day. In many cases it was found 
possible to arrange that even the richer ryots should not contri- 
bute more than one plough annually, and that the poorer men 
should contribute one only every alternate year. The general 
result of these measures is that the pressure on the ryots has 
been very considerably lightened. The gaoidias, although they 
will now have to maintain more regular farm-servants than 
formerly, and so will lose part of their profits, are still provided 
with the means of cultivating large farms profitably in villages 
where hired daily labour and hired oxen cannot be procured. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GENEEAL ADMINISTBATION. 

AD1I1NI3- The district forms part of the Orissa Division and is in charge 
^B*GE 3 ® Deputy Commissioner. For general administrative purposes 
AKD it is divided into two subdivisions or tahsils with headquarters at 
STAFP. Samhalpur and Bargarh. The Sambalpur tahsil is under the 
direct control of the Deputy Commissioner, who is usually assisted 
by a stafE of three Deputy Collectors and two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. One of the Deputy Collectors is appointed Sub- 
divisional Officer, though he is not formally gazetted as such ; and 
the Sub-Deputy Collectors are designated Tahilldar and Addi- 
tional Tahsilddr. The Bargarh tahsil is in charge of a Sub- 
divisional Officer, who is one of the Deputy Collectors stationed 
at Sambalpur, assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector designated 
Tahsilddr. For the administration of justice the district is 
included within the jurisdiction of the District and Sessions 
•Tudge of Cuttack; and the civil judicial staff consists of a Sub- 
Judge and one Munsif at Sambalpur and one Munsif at Bargarh. 
The reserved forests constitute a Forest Division in charge of an 
Extra A ssistant Conservator of Forests, and there is also a Public 
Works Department Division under an Executive Engineer. The 
educational inspecting agency is supervised by an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, who is also Assistant Inspector for the 
district of Angul and Agency Inspector for the Garhjat States. 

Until comparatively recent years the zamindars, who have a 
quasi-feudal status, controlled their own police, managed their 
own excise system and pounds, and formerly also received half of 
the pdndhri, a form of income-tax. In the interests of uniform 
and consistent administration these powers have been taken from 
the zamindars, compensation being given for the resultant loss of 
income, but they still manage ferries and forests and can retain 
unclaimed property in their estates. 

Revenue. The collections of revenue, under the main heads, aggre- 
gated Rs. 4,57,380 in 1907-08, including Its. 2,27,827 from land 
revenue, Rs. 1,65,502 from excise, Rs. 55,135 from stamps, and 
Rs. 8,916 from income-tax. Statistics for former years are not 
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given, as the district had a much larger area prior to October 
1905 

The current demand of land revenue in 1907-08 was Lnnd 
Rs. 2,28,450 payable by 975 estates. Altogether Rs. 2,27,320 . 
were due from 956 temporarily-settled estates and Rs. 1,130 from 
19 estates held direct by Government. 

Next to land revenue the most important source of income is Excise, 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Rs. 1,07,300 in 
1901-02 to Rs. 1,65,502 in 1907-08, in spite of the area of the 
district being reduced by 1,136 square miles and the population 
by 190,706 persons. Still, the incidence of consumption is not 
great, as compared with many other districts, the net excise 
revenue in the year last named being Rs. 2,303 per 10,000 of 
the population as against Rs. 3,206 for the whole of Bengal. 

Nearly the whole of the receipts are obtained from the sale of 
opium and country spirits. 

Opium alone accounts for nearly half of the revenue, the Opium, 
receipts from duty and license fees being Rs. 79,400, representing 
a revenue of Rs. 1,242 per 10,000 of the population— a proportion 
higher than in any district in Bengal except Balasore and Angul. 

The drug was sold in 1907-08 at 39 shops, and there was one shop 
for every 16,384 persons. 

Until 1907-08 the sale and manufacture of country spirit country 
distilled from the flower of the mahud tree {Bnssia htifoUa) were spirit, 
conducted under what is known as the dual system, i.e., the 
distillery system (now replaced by the contract supply system) 
was in force in the centre and the outstill system in the remainder 
of the district. The distillery system was introduced in a small 
part of the Sambalpur in 1897-98, and was extended 

to a portion of the Bargarh tahslt in 1902-03. In 1905-06 a 
revision of the distillery area was carried into effect, and it was 
extended over 836 square miles, viz., 397 square miles in the 
Sambalpur tahnl and 439 square miles in the Bargarh tahsil. In 
this area the contract supply system was introduced in 1907-08, 
i.e., the exclusive right to supply country spiiit to licensed retail 
vendors is leased to a contractor. 

The outstill system, which is in force in the greater part of the 
district, differs materially from the outstill system in force in other 
districts of Bengal. Suitable sites for liquor shops having been 
selected, the shops are grouped in circles, and one outstill is 
allowed for each circle. The right of woriing the still and of 
selling its outturn in the shops of the circle is then auctioned by 
the Deputy Commissioner. What is actually sold is the outstill 
and its branch shops, and not the ontstiR circle ; and the bringing 
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of outstill liquor firom one circle to another does not conetitate 
any offence. This is practically a farming system, the shops 
licensed for the sale of liquor being farmed in circles with the 
light of distillation attached to one particular shop. Moat of the 
main outstills have one to three branch shops attached to each, 
whereas branch shops are rare elsewhere in Bengal, the distin- 
guishing feature of the outstill system being the limitation to a 
particular locality of the joint right of distillation and sale under 
each contract. 

Even apart from the branch shops, the number of liquor shops 
in the outstill area is large, owing to the peculiar circitimstances 
of the district. I'he nature o“ the country, a large portion of 
which is hilly and under forest, the bundance of mahua trees, the 
difficulty of communication, are all factors which necessitate the 
maintenance of a large number of liquor shops in proportion to 
the population, so that liquor may be accessible to the aboriginal 
consumers, many of whose villages are situated deep in the 
jungle, and that the temptation to resort to illicit practices may 
be minimized. It has been felt, however, that the number of 
liquor shops has hitherto been excessive, and it has consequently 
been decided to reduce their number so that there may be about 
one shop for every 20 square miles instead of 13 square miles 
as formerly. This change is gradually being effected, and the 
system is being brought into line with that of the rest of Bengal 
by the abolition of some branch shops and the conversion of others 
into outstills. 

The consumers of country spirit are mainly aboriginals, who 
relish it after a day’s hard labour and exposure to the weather. 
It also plays an important part in their religious ceremonies and 
festivals, but except on special occasions they do not indulge in 
drinking to excess. All that they require is a little of a cheap 
but strong intoxicant ; and consumers, as a fule, do not buy more 
than two pice worth of the spirit. In 1907-08 the sale of country 
spirit realized B,s. 75,000, as compared with Rs. 26,000 in 
1901-02 and Es. 48,000 in 1905-06; and there was one shop for 
every 2,958 persons, the population served by each shop being 
smaller than in any other district in Bengd, for which the 
average was 16,690 persons. 

Hemp Nearly the whole of the remainder of the excise revenue is 

drug*. derived from the duty and license fees on ganja, the dried 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis 
indie a) and the resinous exudation on them. Before April 1906 
the gdnja consumed in the district was Khandwa gSaja, so called 
because it is grown in the Khandwa tahsU in the Nimar district 
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of the Central Provinces. In that year Rajehahi (locally called 
Baluchar) 5'a«y((7, which is much more powerful, was introduced; 
but from April 1907 Government has reverted to the old method 
of supplying only the less potent Khandwa drug, the duty on 
which has been fixed at Rs. o a seer. Smuggling of Garhjat 
ganja from the neighbouring Tributary States is said to be 
common, and to have a serious effect on this source of revenue. 

The consumption of hhmg is insignificant. 

A small amount is obtained from the sale of t&ri, t,9., the fer- Tari and 
mented juice obtained by tapping the date-palm. Tapping takes 
place at the close of the rains and continues till June, and the 
liquor is most in request in the hot weather. There are only 49 
shops licensed for its sale. Pachicai is consumed by aboriginals 
or semi-aboriginals, such as Kols, Mundas, Oraons, Gonds, 

Gandas and Ghasias, and by the Oriya Chamars. This is a liquor 
prepared from rice, which may be described as rice beer. The 
rice is first boiled and then dried, and after it has been mixed 
■with some powdered rannu, is put into an earthen pot and allowed 
to stand, for three days in summer and four days in winter, 
till it ferments thoroughly. It is preferred by the aborigines to 
the country spirit obtained by distillation from the mnhud flower, 
but few drink it every day or to excess. At certain festivals, 
however, they get excessively drunk, some of them consuming 
as much as six seers a day. Such festivals are Karma or NuakhiS 
in Bhadra, Dasahara day in Aswin, Dewali in Aswin or Kartik, 
and Holi in Phagun. Pachcai is also made for certain domestic 
ceremonies, e.g., births, marriages and funerals, and for the 
ceremonies observed when a hoy’s ears are pierced for the first 
time. The consumption at such times varies from 20 seers to 
12 maunds, according to the social position of the household and- 
the number of guests invited. At present, pachicai is free from 
taxation, and the aborigines are allowed to brew it for household 
use, free of duty, but not to sell it. Another favourite liquor is 
a fermented drink called mgda, which is prepared from mahud in 
the same way as jxwhicai from rice. 

In concluding this sketch of excise administration in Sambal- ExcUe 
pur, a short account may be given of the system followed in the 
Borasambar zamindari. Like other zamindars of the Central b»r. 
Provinces, the zamindar of Borasambar formerly exercised some 
of the functions of Government, including the administration, of 
excise ■w'ithin the limits of his estate. In acknowledgment that 
they exercised these rights only as agents of Government, such 
zamindars paid a sm^l feudal tribute called takoli, which bore 
no proportion to the amount of their income. In 1887 the 
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Excise CommissioneT suggested that the excise takoli should heat 
some relation to the income from excise ; and at the same time 
arrangements were made with the zamindars to reduce the number 
of stills and liqvior shops in their estates. 

In 1892 the Government of India ruled that, as the zamin- 
daris formed a part of British India, the arrangement under 
which the zamindars managed their excise independently was 
in conflict with the law. The rights they had hitherto exercised 
were accordingly resumed in 1893, full compensation being paid 
to the zamindars. At the same time, the latter were offered a 
farm of the excise revenue of their estates, on condition of paying 
annually, during the currency of the existing land revenue 
settlement, a certain fixed sum in lieu of the takoli, which was 
remitted. This an-angement was made solely to protect the 
dignity of the zamindars, and they still retained control of the 
administration of their own excise, subject to the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s orders, with regard to the number and locality of 
shops, and to the due observance of the kJia/sa excise rules. The 
position of the zamindar of Borasambar under this system was 
that of a farmer of the revenue of country spirit under Govern- 
ment, the number and sites of shops being fixed by the autho- 
rities, while the zamindar paid a certain sum to the Government 
and made his own terms with actual licensees. 

In 1907 this system of farming was abolished, settlements 
being made directly with the licensees. It has also been decided 
to reduce the number of liquor shops in the estate, for hitherto the 
number has been unusually large, one shop serving an area of 9 
square miles only. The circumstances of the zamindari, however, 
require that there should always be a comparatively large number 
of shops. The population consists mainly of Binjhals, Bhulias, 
Ghasias, Gonds, and Khonds, all of whom indulge more or 
less in drinking. The zamindari yields a very rich crop of fine 
mahua, which in times of plenty is sold at 5 to b\ maunds a 
rupee. The tree, indeed, flowers in almost every household, and 
unless there is a sufficient number of shops to meet the demand, 
illicit distillation would be common. 

The income from stamps is unusually small, the receipts in 
1907-08 being only fis. 55,135, including Hs. 37,148 from judi- 
cial and Its. 17,987 from non-judicial stamps. As in other 
districts, almost all the receipts are obtained from the sale of 
court-fee stamps and impressed stamps. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income-Tax Act in 1886, 
non-agfncultural incomes were taxed under the Pandhri Act 
(^1^ Rud the zamindars used to receive half of the tax 
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collected in their estates. The arrangement in force was that 
the tax was assessed under the Deputy Commissioner’s orders 
but collected by the zamindar, who received a refund of 50 per 
cent, for his trouble. This arrangement has been discontinued 
for some years, the Pandhri Act being repealed in 1902. In 
1907-08 the collections of income-tax amounted to Rs. 8,916 
paid by 169 assessees. In no district in Bengal is the amount 
collected and the number of assessees so small — a fact which 
indicates the industrial and commercial backwardness of the 
district 

There are two BegUtra- 
s u b-r eg i s t r y 
offices in the 
district situated 
at Sambalpur and 
Bargarh. The 
marginal state- 
ment gives the 
salient statistics 
for the year 
1907. 

The criminal courts are those of the District and Sessions Admiuis- 
Judge of Cuttack, the Deputy Commissioner and the Stipendiary 
Magistrates subordinate to him, the sanctioned staff consisting tick. 
of three Deputy Magistrates with first class powers. There are criminal 
also benches of Honorary Magistrates at Sambalpur and Bargarh, justice, 
and Honorary Magistrates at Barpali, Padampur, Bijepur and 
Jharsagura. The crime of the district is usually not heavy, 
the commonest offences being theft, house-breaking and burglary, 
which are mainly committed by Gandas. In the famine of 1900 
there was an organised outbreak of dacoity on the Bamra border, 
which was soon suppressed ; and in 1907 there was another out- 
break, which was traced to a gang of Kols. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge civil 
of Cuttack, of a Sub-Judge and a Munsif stationed at Sambalpur, justice- 
and of a Munsif stationed at Bargarh. Some of the Magistrates 
also exercise the power of Munsifs. Civil litigation has greatly 
increased in recent years. Though suits for arrears of rent 
are few, civil suits are numerous, the number of mortgage suits 
and of suits for immovable property having risen consider- 
ably of late years. Suits for ejectment or for recovery of 
possession are common, and are mostly brought by gaontida to 
recover from sub-tenants possession of their home-farm lands. 

The growth of civil litigation in recent years is due to several 


Name. 

Number of 
documents 
registered. 

1 

Receipts* 

Expenditure. 


' 

Es. 

Ea. 

Sambalpur 

299 

1,567 

836 

Bargarh 

228 

1,033 

516 

Total .. 

527 

j 

2,600 

1,852 
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causes, such as the introtluction of the railway, which made 
every one with claims on land desirous of getting it into his 
own possession : the settlement operations, which caused claimants 
to try to obtain possession before the final announcement of 
the record ; and last, but not least, the rise in the value of land 
which has taken place. Until recently not much value was set 
upon land. The average tenant was poor, while the landlord 
was content to live on his bhogrd land and conserve his 
tenantry rather than displace and absorb what was legitimately 
not his. The general character of litigation is petty. Among 
the agrarian classes the Kultas, and among the non-agricultural 
classes the Brahmans, are prominent in their readiness to push 
their claims in court. 

Folic*. The marginal table shows the different thanas and police out- 
posts established at 
present. A seheme 
for the revision of 
jurisdiction and the 
reduction of the num- 
ber of investigating 
centres is under con- 
sideration. Q'he 
police force in 1907 
consisted of a Sup- 
erintendent of Police, 
4 Inspectors, 11 Sub- 
Inspectors, 69 Head- 
constables and 371 
constables, of whom 
five were mounted 
constables, giving a total strength of 456, there being one police- 
man to every 8’4 square miles and to every 1,401 persons. The 
subordinate police are recruited from all over the district, with a 
sprinkling of men from Cuttack and (lanjam. In 1901 special 
measures had to bo taken to change the personnel and improve 
the efficiency of the force by the importation of men from other 
districts. 

Village The village police force in 1907 consisted of 3,131 men. 

police. There is no village police, as the term is understood in other 
parts of Bengal, the village watchman or kotwdr being the subor- 
dinate of the village headman and not a police official. The 
duties of the watchman are to report births and deaths, the 
commission of offences and the residence of professional criminals ; 
and to do this he must proceed once a week to the police post to 
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which his -village is attached. He must also assist the police in 
the detection of crime in his village. The village watchmen 
in this district are jhankars and Gandas appointed under the 
Revenue Regulations of the Central Provinces and remunerated 
by grants of land. These watchmen have been treated as public 
servants ever since the first British settlement, the rule in all 
khdka gacntiahi and ri/oticdii villages being that where service 
land is held by them, it is exempted by Government from assess- 
ment up to a maximum valuation of one-eighth of the ryoti 
rental paid by the village. In addition to their income from such 
holdings both jhankar and Ganda are entitled to contributions of 
grain from ryots and gaontids at harvest lime. This grain cess is 
of some assistance to those watchmen who find difficulty in culti- 
vating their own plots, hut its value is rarely more than Es. 2 or 
Es. 3, and it is difficult to collect it in bad seasons, when the 
watchmen need it most. 

The Ganda watchman also used to have a valuable perquisite 
in the hides and horns of all cattle dying in the village, but this 
monopoly no longer exists. In other districts of the Central 
Pro-vinces it had been found that the watchmen were tempted to 
commit or abet cattle-poisoning in order to add to their incomes. 
As a check upon nefarious practices it was ruled that the hides 
and horns of all dead animals were the property of the owners, 
and could be taken by the watchmen only if not claimed by the 
owners. The result has been that the gaontids and zamind^, 
interpreting the new rule in their own favour against the 
chaukiddrs, have been tempted by the recent great rise in the 
price of hides to aild to their own incomes. It is now usual to 
find that the contract for all hides is given annually to a Chamar, 
who is an agent for a large dealer. The gcinntid grudgingly pays 
the despoiled ckauklddr five or ten per cent of his profits. 

Under the system sketched above the jhdnkar is almost 
invariably well remunerated in land held free of revenue. This 
office has long been a hereditary one in certain families, and in 
the older -villages much of the service land is held by branches 
of the working Jhdnknr’g family. Most of these holders can 
prove very long undisturbed possession, and at the last settlement 
the holders were treated as sub-tenants of the working jhdnkar^ 
paying their fixed rentals to him. On the other hand, the G&nda 
usually holds very little land, what he holds is of poor quality, 
and he has little leisure for its cultivation. In small remote 
hamlets there is usually only one watchman, his work is light, 
and ho has at least as good an income as the aboriginal ryots. 
His position is different in the larger villages which have 
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expanded, and especially in growing hamlets thrown out 
from a parent village ; in the latter case each hamlet has a Gmda 
ch ttukiddr only, who is under the general superintendence of the 
jhdnkar of the principal village. Eecently steps have been taken 
to improve the position of those watchmen whose income has 
become inadequate. It has been realized that the working of the 
system has hitherto been one-sided, for where there is service 
land valued in excess for one-eighth of the ryoti rental, an 
assessment has been levied, but where the service land is short, no 
compensating drawback has been given. This anomaly has now 
been removed, and 78 chaukiddrs in the more populous villages of 
khdlsa have been allowed cash drawbacks amounting to Es. 495 
per annum. 

There is a district jail at Sambalpur which has accommodation 
for 190 prisoners distributed as follows. There are barracks 


without separate sleeping accommodation for 92 male convict^ 24 
female convicts and 8 juvenile convicts, 13 male under-?;rial 
prisoners and 6 civil prisoners ; there are barracks with separate 
sleeping accommodation for 29 male convicts and cells for 7 male 


and 3 female prisoners ; while the hospital contains 8 beds. The 
industries carried on in the jail are aloe pounding, stone breaking, 
oil pressing, wheat grinding, twine spuming and rope making 
from aloe fibre ; bedding, known commonly as tdtpatti, is also 
made from aloe fibre for the use of the prisoners. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The system of local self-government in Sambalpur is different Consti- 
from that in other districts of Bengal. Outside the municipal distojcx* 
area of Sambalpur, it is regidated by the Central Provinces Local Corjjcii. 
Self-Government Act I of 1883, which provided for the creation ltcal 
of local administrative bodies in place of tbe committees, consist- Boibds. 
ing of nominated members, which had till then been entrusted 
with the management of local funds. Under the system now in 
force there is a District Council for the whole district area and 
two Local Boards for each tahsil, one being for the k/tdka and 
the other for the zamindaris : in other words, there are four Local 
Boards, known as the Sambalpur (or Sadar), Bargarh, Northern 
Zamindari and Southern Zamindari Local Boards. 

The constitution of the Khaha Local Boards is as follows. 

A certain proportion of members consists of mukaddams or village 
headmen representing circles of villages, each of whom is elected 
by the mukaddnms of the circle in the presence of the Tahildar or 
Additional Tahsilddr. Another proportion consists of representa- 
tives of the mercantile and trading classes, who are elected by a 
body of electors of those classes enrolled by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. A third proportion, not exceeding one-third of the whole, 
consists of members nominated by Government. The constitution 
of the Zamindari Local Boards is simple, each zamindari being 
represented on the Board by the zamindar himself or by the 
Manager of the Court of Wards on his behalf. The Tahsllddr 
is Secretary and the Deputy Commissioner is Chairman of each of 
these Boards. 

The members of the District Council belong to three classes : — 

(1) representatives of the Local Boards, (2) representatives of the 
mercantile classes, and ^3) members nominated by the local 
Government. The representatives of the Local Boards are 
elected at meetings of the Local Boards specially convened for 
the purpose ; but not less than half of the representatives of the 
Khalsa Local Boards must be mukaddams. At present, the 
Zanundari Local Boards elect two representatives each, and the 
Khaha lA)cal Boards nine representatives, four being elected by 
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the Sambalpur and five by the Bargarh Local Board. The 
representatives of the mercantile classes are elected by a body of 
electors resident within areas outside the ]'urisdiction of the Local 
Boards and enrolled by the Deputy Commissioner under the 
orders of the Commissioner. At present, there are, besides 5 
nominated members, 15 elected members, viz., two members 
elected to represent the mercantile classes, four elected by the 
Sambalpur Local Board, five by the Bargarh Local Board, two by 
the Northern Zamindari Local Board and two by the Southern 
Zamlndari Local Board. The members of the District Council 
and Local Boards ordinarily hold office for 3 years, and elect, 
subject to the approval of Government, a Chairman and Secretary, 
who are its executive officers. 

The District Council has no powers of taxation, and its income 
is derived from the following sources : — the net proceeds of the 
road and school rates, the former fixed at 3 per cent, and the 
latter at 2 per cent, on the land revenue ; the surplus derived 
from fines in cattle pounds ; the proceeds of public ferries ; rents 
and profits from Government land outside municipal limits ; and 
contributions from Provincial revenues. Its duties consist in the 
allotment and supervision of expenditure on the objects for the 
maintenance of which its income is raised. 

The most important of these objects is education, for the 
Council is responsible for the maintenance of rural schools, the 
provision of buildings and apparatus, and the appointment of 
masters, subject to the supervision and advice of the Deputy 
Commissioner and Inspector of Schools. At present (1907-08), 
the Council maintains 5 Middle Vernacular schools, situated at 
Bargarh, Barpali, Kemenda, Eampcla and Tamparsara, which are 
attended by 922 pupils, besides 92 Upper Primary schools, with 
an attendance of 7,902 pupils. In other words, it maintains five- 
sixths of the schools in the district, and provides for the educa- 
tion of about four-fifths of the total number under instruction 
Next in importance among the functions of the Council are the 
maintenance and extension of civil works, such as roads and build- 
ings. The main routes are under the charge of the Public 
Works Department, but the Council has in its charge 56 miles of 
unmetaUed roads and 120 miles of village tracks. A District 
Engineer has recently been appointed to supervise these roads 
and the buildings maintained by the Council. As regards the 
provision of medical relief and sanitary improvements, the Council 
makes contributions to the dispensary fund for e.xpenditure on dis- 
pensaries and vaccination, and also provides for village sanitation 
by constructing wells. Three dispensaries, situated at Sambalpur, 
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BEU^arh and Jharsagura, are aided by it, and contribationa are 
made to the upkeep of the Civil Surgeon’s establishment. Besides 
this, it gives grants towards the upkeep of the veterinary dis- 
pensary at Sambalpur and towards the Agricultural Show held 
annually at Sambalpur. Perries and pounds are also under its 
control. The former are generally leased out, contracts for the 
collection of tolls being Eold annually at auction. The system of 
farming out pounds (of which there are 34) is not in vogue ; they 
are managed by pound r'tuhfvrira and servants, who receive 
monthly allowances. Lastly, expenditure on famine relief is in 
the first instance a charge on District Council funds, but if 
distress becomes at all severe, the amount available from its funds 
is entirely inadequate, and the burden must be transferred to 
Provincial funds. 

The income of the District Council during the 10 years income 
ending in 1900-01 'was Es. 30,933 per annum, and its average 
annual expenditure was Es. 32,120. In 1907-03 it had an 
opening balance of Es 36,000 and other receipts amounted to 
Es. 1,19,000, but of this turn Es. 50,000 represented contri- 
butions from Proviucial funds, while the repayment of advances 
and deposits accounted for Es 34,000. The disbursements in the 
some year were Es. 1,16,000, of which Es. 88,000 were chargeable 
to current income. The permanent income of the Coundl is far 
smaller than that of any District Board in Bengal: in 1907-08 
local rates realized only Es. 22,000, and it is mainly dependent on 
subsidies from Provincial funds. 

There are four Local Boards, one each for the Northern and Local 
Southern Zamindari estates, and one for the remaining area of 
each tahail. The area under the jurisdiction of the Sambalpur 
Local Board is 1,100 square iniles with a population of 
197,184, and its affairs are administered by a body consisting 
of 18 members, of whom 12 are elected, 4 are nominated and 
2 are ex-officio members. The Bargarh Local Board is composed 
of 22 members, of whom 18 are elected, 3 are nominated and 
one is an ex-officio member ; the area under its jurisdiction is 
1,053 square miles with a population of 220,676. The Northern 
Zamindari Board consists of 8 members, including 6 elected 
and 2 ex-officio members ; it has jurnsdiction over 613 square 
miles with a population of 7t5.867. The Southern Zamindari 
Board consists of 9 members, including 7 elected and 2 ex-officio 
members ; the area within its jurisdiction is 1,158 square miles 
with a population of 144,265 persons. 

The Local Boards have no independent income, but submit 
j;o the District Council a statement of their requirements aiid 
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an estimate of tkeir probable expenditure, and the District 
Council makes allotments of funds to each Local Board. The 
members do what they can to encourage education in the 
localities in which they reside, and supervise the repairs of 
schools and pounds, the construction of wells, and the repair of 
village roads under the supervision of the TahsUddrs. The latter, 
however, do any account work which has to be done, and sign 
bills for petty works. The members exercise supervision over 
the spending of money allotted for various specified purposes 
by the District Council ; they report the needs of their localities 
to the Tahsilddrs as they visit them on tour; and there is very 
little business to be transacted at meetings. 

Regarding the general .nature of the work done by the 
members, the Deputy Commissioner writes : — “ They are men of 
influence in the localities in which they reside, and do a good 
deal of unobtrusive work as members of School Committees in 
furthering the cause of education and in inducing parents to 
send their children to school, in seeing that village headmen 
repair their village roads, in supervising small works of construc- 
tion and repair, and in guiding public opinion. As deliberative 
bodies, the Local Boards are of little use, and the chief value of 
meetings is to bring the members together for the discussion of 
such topics as arboriculture, water-supply, sanitation and even 
agricultural improvements. But individually, as a zamindar 
or as the elected representative of the headmen of a group of 
villages, a Local Board member is capable of doing, and often 
does, a good deal of public work.” 

Sambalpur is the only municipality in the district. It first 
received a municipal constitution in 1867, when the Punjab 
Municipal Act of that year was made applicable to the Central 
Provinces, of which the district formed part until 1905. Sub- 
sequently, in 1873, a special Act was passed for the Central 
Provinces ; and the municipality, as now constituted, was estab- 
lished in 1883, Municipal administration is regulated by a 
revised Act passed in 1889, viz., the Central Provinces Munici- 
pal Act (XVIII of 1389). The area within municipal limits is 

3 square miles with a population of 14,003, and for adminis- 
trative purposes is divided into 11 wards. The Municipal Board 
or Committee consists of 16 members, including 12 elected and 

4 nominated members. 

The average annual income and expenditure of the muni- 
cipality were Rs 28,000 and Rs, 29,000 respectively for the 
decade ending in 1901. In 1907-08 the total receipts were 
Rs, 36,000 (excluding the opening balance of Rs. 16,000) and 
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the inoidenoe of taxation' was Re. 1-15-4 per head of the 
population, the latter figure being higher than in any other 
municipality in Orissa. The expenditure in the same year was 
Rs, 43,000. The municipality maintains 4 Primary schools, 
attended hy about 300 boys, at an annual average cost of 
about Rs. 2,600, and also makes an annual grant of Rs. 250 
to an Urdu school maintained by the Muhammadan community. 

The principal source of income is the octroi tax, which in 
1907-08 realized Rs. 22,000, or about three-fifths of the total 
receipts. This is a tax or duty imposed upon goods brought into 
the town for consumption, the duty being levied according to a 
definite scale of r&tes. The list of dutiable articles contains only 
staple commodities of local consumption, and the tax is not 
levied on goods in transit. Articles of food, such as grain, 
sugar, ghi, etc., form the most important subject of the octroi 
taxation, but cloth, piece-goods, articles of clothing and dress 
contribute a fair proportion of the receipts ; minor items are 
building materials, oil and oil-seeds, articles used for fuel, light- 
ing and washing, metals, drugs and spices. After octroi, the 
principal source of income consists of conservancy and latrine 
fees levied on the rental value of holdings. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


EDUCATION. 

Sambalfur is one of the most backward districts in Bengal 
■ in respect of education, lai^ely, it may be conjectured, because a 
considerable proportion of tbe population is composed of aboriginals 
or semi-aboriginals, wbo are poor, ignorant, and indifferent to 
tbe benefits of education. How backward tbe district is may be 
realized fr -m the statistics of literacy obtained at tbe census of 
19 U. Tbe only test d literacy was ability to read and write, 
people of any age wbo culd do this be ng entered as literate and 
those wbi could not as illiteiate. Tbe qbabfioation seems a 
simple one but even so not more than per cent, of the male 
population were able to fulfil it, while tb'- total number of 
females able to read and write was only 400. These figures 
indicate a rerj lo'vf standard of education— indeed, they show 
that Sambalpur is tbe most backward district in Bengal— but 
on the other hand there can be no doubt that there has been 
a marked advance in recent years. Thirty years ago, it is 
reported, a man able to read and write was hardly to be found 
in any village, and men bad to be imported from Cuttack for 
the posts of school-masters and pahvaris and for other appoint- 
ments involving clerical work. There is now no lack of local 
men for such posts, and of late years an increasing number 
of students have taken University degrees and gone further afield 
to earn their livelihood in various professions. 

Further evidence of progress is afforded by tbe statistics 
showing the number of pupils under instruction, from which it 
appears that in 1880-81 there were 3,266 children attending 
school and 7,145 in 1890-91. After the latter year, the number 
of Primary schools gradually increased, until in 1897 there were 
153 schools attended by nearly 9,000 pupils. In 1898, however, 
the financial embarrassment of the District Coimcil necessitated 
the closure of 82 schools, and the number of. pupils under instruc- 
tion consequently fell to 4,244 in 1900-01. This measure created 
great discontent, Q-ovemment was memorialised, and eventually, 
in 1901, it awarded a grant for opening 50 new schools. In the 
next year an additional grant was made for convwting tho 
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oombined “ system-and-result aided ” sobools i|jto District Council 
schools, and the number of pupils under instruction consequently 
rose to 9,376 in 1903-04. On the transfer of the district with a 
diminished area to the Province of Bengal in 1906, the number 
of schools and scholars was reduced by 16 and 1,368, respec- 
tively. In the few years which have smee elapsed there has 
been considerable progress, the result being that there are more 
than thrice as many children at school as there were in 1880-81. 

The majority of the schools are maintained by the District 
Council, and it is reported that they axe efficient and the buildings 
good; but their number is small, and in most zamindaris it is 
impossible for the inhabitants to send their children to school, 
however anxious they may be to do so. 

According to the returns for 1906-07 there are 120 schools 
in the district attended by 10,852 pupils, i.e., there is one school nc”*" 
for every 31 square miles and for every 22 villages, and 17 per 
cent, of the population receive instruction : the percentage of 
boys at school to the number of boys of school-going age is, 
however, as high as 20‘2 per cent. The schools include one High 
English school, 6 Middle Yemaeular schools and 113 Primary 
schools. Of these schools 8 are managed by Government, 97 by 
the District Council, 4 by the Sambalpur Municipality and 
11 (10 unaided and one aided) by private persons. There are no 
technical schools and no special schools for backward races, with 
the exception of a small school maintained by the Baptist Mission 
at Sambalpur. The inspecting agency consists of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools and two Sub-Inspectors. 

There is no college in the district and only one High school, sbcokd- 
which is maintained by Government. The latter was originally 
a Zila school founded at Sambalpur in 1852, but was converted 
into a High school in 1885. The attendance at this school rose 
from 142 in the year 1886 to 214 in 1906-07. A boarding 
house is attached to it for the convenience of boys from the 
mof ossil, and has accommodation for about 20 boarders. 

There is no Middle English school, but six Middle Vernacular . . 
schools have been established, which are attended by 1,027 pupils, 
as against 104 in 1901-02. One of these schools, the Patnaikpara 
school at Sambalpur, is maintained by the Municipality, and five, 
situated at Bargarh, Remenda, Rampela, Barpali and Tamparsara, 
are maintained by the District Council. Each of the latter five 
schools has a boarding house attached to it. They are all first- 
grade Middle Vernacular schools, i.e., are merely Primary schools 
with two extra classes, thus continuing the course of primary 
Vacation for two years longer. 


o2 
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Phimabt Altogether 92 Ujper Primary schools aad 15 Lower Primary 
bditca- sohook for hoys have heen. established. The number of scholars 
in 1906-07 was 9,178, as against 6,624 attending 64 Upper 
fc^ools. Primary and 50 Lower Primary schools in 1901-02. The cur- 
riculum in the Primary schools is somewhat different from that in 
other districts of Bengal. Besides reading, writing and arith- 
metic, the course of instruction comprises simple lessons in the 
structure and growth of plants, the methods of agriculture, the 
preparation of the pnticdri’s Ullage records and registers, the 
incidents of different land-tenures, the local law of landlord and' 
tenant, and the system of accounts kept by the village money- 
lenders. 

Girls’ Nothing isjso noticeable in the recent history of education in 

schools, gambalpur as the advance which has been made in female 
education. In 1900-01 only 471 girls were attending school, but 
the number has now risen to 1,332, of whom 899 read in boys’ 
schools and 433 in girls’ schools. There are six of the latter 
situated at Sambalpur, B^pela, Atabira, Barpili, Bargarh, and 
Padampur in the ,Bor^ambar zamindm. They are all Upper 
Primary schools and are all managed by Government. These 
schools were formerly District'Council schools, but were transfer- 
red to the control of Government in 1903. The course of study 
is nearly the same as for boys, except that needle-work is taught 
as a compulsory subject and the lessons in agriculture and land 
tenures are omitted. 

Tbaihibs There are no training schools in the district, but training 
scHooiB. pjggggg £qj. pupji teachers have been attached to the five Middle 
Vernacular schools managed by the District Council. In connec- 
tion with these training classes, 20 pupil teachers’ scholarships of 
Es. 5 a month each and 20 District Council scholarships of Bs. 3 
a month each are awarded annually. 

Edtjca- Muhammadans form a very small minority in Sambalpur, 
number of Muhammadan pupils in the ppblic schools is 
MABABs only 113. Of these, 61 attend an Urdu school at Sambalpur, 
ABOBiox- aided by the Municipality. Altogether 1,119 children 

BAM. belonging to backward races or aboriginal tribes are under 
instruction, but great difficulty is experienced in persuading the 
forest tribes to send their children to school. 
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GAZETTEEE. 

Ambabhona. — A village situated in Ithe north-west of the 
Bargarh subdivision, 20 miles north of Bargarh. It is reached 
from the latter place by a cart-track via Dwari Ghat. Amba- 
bhona is the headquarters of a police thana and contains a Primary 
school and post office. It was a fortified place in the days 
of the Rajas of Sambalpur, and the remains of an old fort 
are still in existence. There is also an old stone temple, dedicated 
to Siva and known as the temple of Kedamath, which is said to 
have been constructed, with other temples injthe Bargarh tahsil, 
by Dakhni Rai, Ducdn of Raja Jait Singh of Sambalpur, over 100 
years ago. • 

Atabira.— A village situated 17 miles west of Sambalpur on 
the Raipur-Sambalpur road. Population (1901) 1,353. The 
village contains a police station, a Primary school, a girls’ school, * 
a sarai maintained by the District Council, and an inspection 
bungalow maintained by the Public Works Department. Being 
nearly halfway between Sambalpur and Ba:^arh, it is used by 
travellers as a halting place, and its trade and population are 
reported to be on the increase. 

Bargaph. — Headquarters of the tahsll of the same name, 
situated on the Raipur road and on the left bank of the J ira river 
29 miles west of Sambalpur. Population (1901) 3,609. The 
village contains a dispensary, inspection bungalow, Anglo-Yema- 
cular Middle" school. Guru-training school, girls’ school, telegraph 
office and post office. It is an important centre for local trade, 
being the entrepot for most of the grain trade of the subdivision. 
A weekly bazar is held every Friday, and it is the biggest cattle 
market in the district. The Subdivisional Officer at present resides 
and holds his court at Sambalpur. According to tradition, Bargarh 
was founded by Balram Deva, the first Raja of Sambalpur, who 
first established himself at Nuagarh (literaRy the new fort) in the 
Bargarh tahsU, and then moved his headquarters to Baragarh, i.e., 
the great fort, the present Bargarh. The viUage.was given mudf 
to two Brahmans, named Xrishna Das and Narayan Das, by Raji 
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Narayan Singh in. consequence of their father, Balki Das, having 
been killed in an action with the rebel Gonds under Bandya Kai 
and Mahapatra Bai. 

Bargarh Subdivision. — Western subdivision of the district, . 
extending over 2,225 square miles. *It is bounded on the north 
by the Sarangarh .State, the Phuljhar zamindari of the Raipur 
district, and the Padampur zamindari of the Bilaspur district ; on 
the west by the KhariSr zamindari of the Raipur district ; on the 
south by the Patna and Sonpur ^’eudatory States ; and on the east 
by the river MahSnadi, which separates it for the greater part 
from the Sarabalpur subdivision, only a small portion of the latter 
lying west of the river. The east of the subdivision consists 
mainly of a fertile plain intersected by the Jira and Danta rivers, 
but to the north-east there is an extensive range of hills called the 
Barapahar hills, the highest point in which is Debrigarh (2,267- 
feet high). To the south-west is the Borasambar zamindari, 
which is bounded on three sides by hUl ranges and watered by the 
Aug river. 

The subdivision includes the Bargarh iahiil {kh&lm), with an 
area of 827 square miles, and 9 zamindaris, viz., BorasSmbar, 
Barp^li, Bheran, Bijepur, Ghes, Kharsal, Mandomahal, Pahar- 
sirgira and Patkulanda. Por administrative purposes it is divided 
into 5 thanas, viz., Ambabhona, Atabiia, Bargarh, Padampiv 
and Sohela. The population, according to the census of 1901, is 
364,941 (212,511 in the khdlsa and 152,430 in the zamlndaris), 
and the density of population is 164 persons per square rode. 

Barpali. — A zamindari in the south of the Bargarh sub-k 
division, extending over 98 square mdes. Population (1901) 
28,875. It is a feudal zamindari, which dates back about 300 
years to the reign of Baliar Singh, the fifth Raja of Samhalpur, 
who assigned it as a maintenance grant to his second son, Bikiam 
Singh. ’ The present proprietor of the zamindari is Eai lAl 
Nriparaj Singh Bahadur, who has a net income of Rs.. 13,000 per 
auunu ^ and pays a takoK or feudal tribute of Rs. 2,600. Both the 
zamindar and his son exercise magisterial powers. The estate has 
recently been taken under the management of the Court of Wfurda 
on account of indebtedness. 

The headquarters of the zamindari are at Barpali, situated 11 
miles south of Bargarh, which at the census of 1901 had a 
population of 4,414 persons. It is an old town with a large 
community of silk weavers and a considerable trade. It contains 
a Middle Vernacular school, a girls’ school, and a police outpost. 
There are two eld temples in this village, viz., the temple of 
Samle^wail, which was built by Bikram Singh, and the temple of 
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Jagannath said to have been built by' Hirde Su, bis sen. The 
sanitation of the village is managed by the mukaddam, helped by 
a panchayat, under the Mukaddam Eules. For some time past 
Barp&U has had a reputation for unhealthiness, many of its in- 
habitants suffering from elephantiasis and goitre. Steps have 
recently been taken to analyse the water of the tanks used for drink- 
ing, and the water of some of the old tanks has been drained off. 

Bheran. — A samindari in the south-east of the Eargarh 
subdivision, extending over 33 square miles. It is also known 
as Bisaikela. Populafion (1901) 8,905. The zamindari has 
been held by Gonds for many centuries and is said to have been- 
a chiefship established even before the Chauhm Eajput dynasty 
of the Eajas of Sambalpur. In the rebellion of Surendra Sii, 
the zanundar revolted and was killed in an action with the 
British troops. The other members of the family surrendered 
under the amnesty. The present zamindar is Balram Singh, a 
Gond by caste, who is commonly given the title of Diwan. The 
takoU paid by the zamindar is Es. 1,600, and the net income of 
the estate is Es. 3,406. It is now under the management of the 
Court of Wards in consequence of indebtedness. The head- 
quarters are at Bheran, where there are a police outpost' and 
a Primary school. Its population in 1901 was l,6d6, and it is a 
^ntre of the local trade in hides. 

• B^epnr. — A zamindari in the Bargarh subdivision, extending 
over 83 square miles. Population (1901) 1 ,587. It was 
originally a Gond chiefship, but in I'^dl M .haraj “-ai, the then 
Eaja of Sambalpur, made a grant of it to one Gopi Kulta as a 
reward for loyal service. Subsequently, thfe grant was confirmed 
by the British Government, in recognition of services r> ndered 
during the rebellion of Surendra Sai, at a quit-rent ot Es. 35u fixed 
for a term ot 40 years. That term expired in 19o3, a: d a tukoli 
or feudal tribute of Es. 1,600 heis now been fixed. The net 
income is Es. 5,443, The proprietor of the estate is Baba 
Shankarshan tiarhtia, who exercises third-class imgisterial powers. 
The title of Garntia was conferred on his ancestor in recognition 
of the aid he rendered to Major Eoughsedfje about 80 years ago 
when marching against the rebellious zamindars of Borasambar. 

This zamindari is also called Uttal-Baisi. It is said that before 
the grant to Qnpi Kulta there were two Gond zamindaris, one of 
which was called Uttal with headquarters at Talpadar, a village 
in Bijepur, where there was a fort called the Uttal fort ; while the 
other, consisting of 22 villages, with headquarters at Bijepur, was 
called Baisi. The headquarters of the zamindm. are at Bijepur, 
which contains a police outpost, ^hool and branch post office. 
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Bisaikela. — See Bheran. 

Borasambar. — A ^mmdari in the extreme south-weBt. of the 
Bargarh subdiTision, extending over 841 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1901) 83,806. The zamindari contains 434 villages and 
consists of two distinct portions. The eastern portion lying in the 
* valley of the Ang river is well cultivated and contains a settled 
population; hut all the western part consists of hiLLs and glens 
scantily cultivated by aboriginal headmen and their tenants. A 
long range of hills, which, however, do not rise over 2,200 feet 
above sea-level, forms the boundary to the north, separating 
Borasambar from Phuljhar. A still more continuous and lofty 
range, of which the height varies from 2,000 to nearly 3,000 feet, 
forms the boundary between it and the Patna State. A consi- 
derable area is imder forest, which pelds an annual income of 
Rs. 6,400. The takoli of the zanundu is Rs. 8,400, and his net 
income is Rs. 24,000. 

The nucleus of the estate consisted of a few villages known 
by the name of Atgarh, but by degrees the family, which was a 
very warlike one, increased in power and acquired territory from 
the neighbouring chiefships of Phuljhax and PatnS, until 
Borasambar became an important State and was considered 
worthy of being included in the cluster of States known as the 
18 Garhjats. The zamindar is a Binjh^, who, like his aucestors^ 
enjoys the right of afiSxing the tika to the Maharajas of Patim 
on their accession. The legend accounting for this practice is as 
follows. When the Muhammadan emperors of Delhi were 
conquering Rajputana, a queen of one of the Rajput houses fled 
southwards, after her husband had been killed by the conquerors, 
till she reached Borasambar, where she gave birth to a son. The 
Binjhal chief of Borasambar took pity on them and gave them 
shelter. Patna was at this time a dependency of Bor^mbar, 
and was ruled by an aboriginal chief, who was elected by a 
Council consisting of eight persons called Maliks. These Maliks 
were jealous of their power and had no intention of letting any 
man occupy the throne for any time. Accordingly, whenever 
they elected a chief, they look him to the temple of Patmisri 
(properly Patneswari) and asked him to do obeisance to the deity. 
No sooner had he prostrated himself than he was beheaded by the 
Maliks, who pretended that the deity considered he was not a fit 
man to sit on the throne and had therefore devoured him. The 
result was that every day a man was elected chief and killed. 

Now a Brahman of Patna, when on a visit to Borasambar, 
learnt that the chief had given shelter to the Chauhan princess 
and her son, and, with the permission pf the Boras&mbar chie^ 
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took them to Patna. While they lived in his house, it •was the 
Brahman’s tom to he elected chief. Being afraid of losing his 
life, he sent the ChauhSn hoy, who was just reaching manhood, 
as a substitute. The boy was duly elected chief and went to 
the temple with the Maliks. The latter, as usual, asked him to 
prostrate himself, before the deity, but he told the Mslliks to do 
so first. When they were prostrating themselves, he killed them 
all with his sword and came nut of the temple alive. As it was 
clear from this that he was approved by the deity, he was at once 
hailed by the people as their ruler and became the first Chauhan 
Baja of Patjia. The Binjhal chief of Borasambai, the overlord 
of Patna, sanctioned his claim to the principality, came to Patna, 
and put the tika of a Baja on his forehead. To this day each of 
his descendants has exercised the same right, also placing a pagn 
of pat or silk on the head of the Baja' of Patna at the time of 
accession. 

The zamindar of Borasambar is called Pat-Bariha, a name 
accounted for by the fact that the traditional sport of the family 
is hunting the wild boar (rardAa). According to tradition, the 
founders of the family were twelve archer brothers, who one day 
were out hunting a hare and boar of changing colour. While 
engaged in the chase, their arrows miraculously flew as far as 
_Puri and stuck in the great door of Jagannath’s temple. The 
Baja of Puri in vain endeavoured to pull them out, and even the 
royal elephants failed to make thpm move. Only the. twelve 
brothers could extract them, and thereupon the Baja, admiring their 
strength, made them rulers of the forest tract called Dandakaranya. 

The headquarters of the zamindari were formerly at Borasam- 
bar, 8 miles south-west of Padampur, where there is an old 
temple, constructed of rough stone and mortar, dedicated to 
Patneswari. Padampur is now the headquarters, a large village 
with a population of 2,133 persons at the census of 1901. It is 
a thriving place, and a number of Cutchi merchants have settled 
there, because there is a large trade in oil-seeds' with Baipur. 
It contains a dispensary, police station, girls’ school, Brimary 
school, branch post office, and a Technical Institute for training 
weavers in the use of the fly-shuttle loom, which was established 
by the zamindar in 1907. Padampur is also the headquarters 
of a Bevenue Inspector and Excise Sub-Inspector, and the 
Baptist Mission of Sambalpur has a branch station there. 

Chaurpttr. — A village on the right bank of the Mahwa^, 
about a mile from Sambalpur. It contains a population of 888 
persons, according to the census of 1901, mostly fishermen, who 
are the principal suppliers of fish to the town of Sambalpur. The 
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village is an old onO) being the seat of the fixst R&j& of Sambd- 
pur, Babram Deva, before Sambalpur town was founded by him. 

Dakshintlr and Uttaillr. — Names meaning the southern and 
northern tracts, stiU commonly used by the people for the Bar- 
garh and Sambalpur subdivisions respectively. “ These names 
embody history. When they were first used, the important part 
of the present Sambalpur taJml lay north of Sambalpur town 
beside Rampaluga, Padampnr and Chandarpur in the Mahauadi 
valley, and beside Talab, Rampela and Lapanga in the valley 
of the lb river, its tributary. There was then little or no cultiva- 
tion in the south among the forest-elad hills of Ta^ipargarh and 
Grarh Loisingh. To the wert, in Bargarh tahsil, agricultural 
and political interest centred in Rusra, Eemenda and Bargarh, 
towns of the southern plain. The western zanundaris of Borasam- 
bar and Phuljhar were regarded as being Feudatory States, 
not part of the district proper, and it is only of late years tbnt 
the uplands in the north have been fully cleared and settled. 
Few matters in the district are more striking than the antiquity 
of certain villages and the recent pioneer cultivation of others 
not far distant.”* 

Debrigarh. — A peak in the Barapahar range of hiUs in the 
Bargarh subdivision, having a height of 2,267 feet. This used 
to be a stronghold of the Rajas of Sambalpur, and, according 
to local tradition, it was here that the Marathas under Ghandaji 
Bhonda captured Raja Jait Singh and his son Maharaj Singh 
a little over a century ago. It was a noted rebel stronghold 
during the revolt of Balbhadra Dao, the Gond zamindar of 
Lakhanpur, who was killed here. Mahapatra Eai and Bandya •• 
Rai also sought shelter here about 70 years ago after murdering 
Balki Das, the muafiddr of Bargarh; and Surendra Sm was 
captured here in 18C4. The place is 20 miles north of Bwgarh, 
from which place a cart-track leads to the foot of the bill ; thence 
one has to climb the hiU for 3 notles. There is, or rather was, 
a small village close by, for, as it Ims recently been acquired by 
Government and included in the forest reserve, its ii^bitante 
have left it# Two miles north of the village is a large cave in 
the hilldde called Barabakhra, which is said to be capable of 
holdjiig 400 men. 

Dhama. — A village in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated 
16 miles south of Sambalpur on the Sambalpur-Sonpur road. 
The population at the last census was 1,350. A weekly 
bazar is held here every Saturday, and a considerable timber 


• F. Dewar, Samialfur Settlement £eport, 1906. 
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trade is carried on. The village is situated on the left bank of 
the Mahanadi river, and the old Sonpur road crossed the river 
here. It contains a police outpost, Primary school, branch post 
office, and a sarai. 

Ckusama. — A village in the Bargarh subdivision, situated 
about 8 miles north- of Barpali, close to the river Jira. It 
contains a temple dedicated to Balakeswar, which is said to have 
been constructed by Ubhaya Singh, Raja of Sambalpur, in the 
18th century. Legend relates that the Raja had gone to visit 
the temple then standing on the spot, and was given a flower hy 
the priest, \yho told him it was a gift from the god. The Raja, 
however, noticed a hair in it and asked what it meant, whereupon 
the shrewd priest explained that the deity had hairs on his head 
like a man. The Raja then gave orders that a stone temple was 
to be built in honour of the god with human hair. 

(Jarh Loisingh.— SeeLoisingh. 

6hes. — A zamindari in the Bargarh subdivision, extending 
over 40 square miles. Population (1901) 6,669. It was origin- 
ally an appanage of the Borasambar zamindari, having been 
created by partition or assignment. The zamindars are Binjhals 
by caste, and were involved in the insurrection of Surendra Sai. 
One of the family was transported in 1864, and died while 
undergoing sentence. His son remained in outlawry for several 
years after the amnesty had been proclaimed, but was captured 
in I860 and hanged for murder. The talioH paid by the zamindar 
is Rs. 1,200, and his net income is Rs. 2,439. The estate was 
formerly under the management of the Court of Wards, but was 
released in July 1908. 

Hansamnra Katapali. — A village near the bank of the lb 
river about 5 miles from the Jharsagura railway station. Popula- 
tion (1901) 1,399. The village contains a large number of 
gardens, in which tobacco is successfully grown, and the soil is 
also very weU suited for potato cultivation. There is a private 
school here, in which Oriya is taught up to the Lower Primary 
standard. 

Hirakad. — A small island lying between two branches of the 
river Mahanadi, about 6 miles north of Sambalpur. Its area is 
828 acres, but the population is very scanty, only 70 inhabitants 
being returned at the last census. The name means the diamond 
island, diamond mining being formerly carried on by a class of 
people called Jhoras, for whose maintenance, it is said, the revenue 
of about 30 villages on either bank of the river Mahanadi was 
assigned by the forpier Rajas of Sambalpur. These people 
woi^ked during the cold and hot weather, when the water was 
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low. lie work was done in the bed of the river in either branoh, 
and some large and valuable diamonds are known to have been 
found in the right branch. Sanction has recently been given to 
the grant to Diwan Bahadur Kastur Chand of Sampti of a 
license to prospect for diamonds and other precious stones. 

Hdma. — A village in the headquarters subdivision, situated on 
the western bank of the Mahanadi, 14 miles south of Sambalpur. 
The village contains a- temple dedicated to Msihadeva, which was 
built in the reign of BaJiar Singh, the fifth Eaja of Sambalpur. 
The worship of Mahadeva is said to have been initiated by a 
Graura, who daily crossed the Mahanadi to a place on the bank 
where the underlying rock cropped out. Here he daily offered 
his dole of milk, which was at once drunk up by the rock; and 
this miraculous circumstance led to enquiries, which ended in 
the construction of the present temple. Huma is a place of 
pilgrimage, and is also visited by strangers out of curiosity to see 
the different kinds of fish in the river ; the latter are said to be so 
tame that they will eat sweetmeats from the hands of those who 
bathe close to the temple. An annual fair is held here, which 
was formerly the occasion of an agricultural show; the latter is 
now held at Sambalpur. The temple has an endowment consist- 
ing of Huma and 6 other villages, which have been exempted 
from assessment so long as the temple stands and the religious 
ceremonies are maintained. The grant is an old one, being said 
to date back to the time of Balram Deva, first Eaja of 
Sambalpur. 

Jaipur.— See Kolabira. 

Jharsagura — A village in the north of the Sambalpur sub- 
division, situated 30 miles to the north of Sambalpur. It 
contains a station on the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Eailway, which is the junction for a branch line running to 
Sambalpur, a police station and a settlement of grain-dealers 
established on land acquired by Government for the purpose. 
In the new basti of Jharsagura there are a dispensary, a private 
Hindi school, and post office. The sanitation of the new batti 
is managed by a panchdyal under the "Village Sanitation 
Act, XI of 1902, and section 34 of the Police Act is also in force. 
The old village of Jharsagura is only about half a mile from the 
new bmti and contains a Primary school. The population of both 
the badis taken together is 4,306, according to the last census. 
The village is held mudj by Babu Jagannath Singh, a member of 
the Sambalpur Eaj family. 

Jamarta^.— A village in the south of Borasambar zamindari, 
close to the border of the Patna State. It is surrounded by hilla 
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fnll of caves, in which a numher of Binjhals and other aborigines, 
who in 1900 committed many daeoities both in the Patna State 
and the Borasambar zamindari, used to take refuge. The ring- 
leader of the gang, Bakharya, and some of his followers, were 
caught here, while drinking in the liquor shop. 

Jujiunara. — A small village on the Sambalpur-Cuttaek Eoad, 
situated about 20 ‘ miles east of Samhalpur. This is a sub- 
zanundari of the Loisingh estate held by a Glond, the sub- 
zamlndar paying his revenue to the zamindar of Loisingh. There 
was a considerable area of forest here, consisting mainly of sal 
trees, hut the forest has been ruthlessly cleared. 

Eamgaon. — A village in the Bargarh iahsil, situated 8 miles 
north of Bargarh. It has a population (1901) of 1,529 sonls, 
most of whom are Kultas. The village is a very old one, and is 
said to have been established by the KultSs, when they migrated 
to this part of the country from the Baud Stats some 400 years 
ago. It contains a temple of Eamchandi (one of the names of 
Durga), which is held in great veneration by the Kultas, whose 
chief families, the Bhois and Padhans, are its priests. The temple 
is maintained by mudfi plots in the villsige. 

Eharsal. — A 'zamindari in the north of the Bargarh snb- 
division, extending over 28 square miles. Population (1901) 6,322. 
The nucleus of the zamindari was formed in the reign of Bali&r 
Singh, the fifth Raja of Samhalpur, by the grant of the village of 
ITbarBal to one Udam Gond in reward for services rendered. In 
1860 the then zamindar was hanged for having taken an active 
part in Surendra Sai’s rebellion. The takoli paid by the zamind&r 
is Es. 850 and his net income is Rs. 1,795. The zamindar has 
the hereditary title of Sardar. 

TThiiida . — A village situated 21 miles north of Samhalpur 
town near the Lapanga railway station. Population (1901) 
1,308. This village is a muaf grant assigned for the maintenance 
of the family of the late Sundar (Surendra) Sai, who belonged to 
the Raj family of Samhalpur and claimed succession in preference 
to Raja Narayan Singh. This claim he endeavoured to enforce 
by means of disturbances, which culminated in the commission of 
a murder in 1840, for which he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. Four years later this village was given mud/ by Raja 
Narayan Singh for the maintenance of his family. He was 
released by the mutineers in 1857, and returning to Samhalpur 
headed a revolt" against the British Government. In 1862 he 
submitted, hut he was subsequently found to he carrying on secret 
intrigues, and was deported from the district in 1864. The 
Tillage is now held by EHshna Priya Dei, the wife of 
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Bhann S^, tlM son of Snrendra S&i, who, being inTolved in the 
rebellion with his father, was also deported. The Giovemment of 
India having passed orders allowing Mitra Bhann Sai to return to 
his home-at Khinda, he returned there in 1907. 

Eo^ba^.— A zamindari in the north-west of Samhalpur 
subdivision, extending over 29 square mdes. Population (1901) 
5,176. The zamindar is a Gond by caste, and the family took 
an active part in the rebellion of Snrendra Sm. The takoU of 
the estate is Rs. 800, and the net income of the zamindar is 
Rs. 1,592. The present zamin^r is a lady, and the estate is 
now under the management of the Court of Wards. The head- 
. quarters are at Kodabaga, situated about 30 miles north-west of • 
Sambalpur. 

Eolabira. — A zamindari in the north-east of the Sambalpur 
subdivision, extending over 278 square miles, of which 40 
sqTiare miles are under forest. Population (1901) 40,110. It was 
created in the reign of J.ait Singh, Raja of Sambalpur, about 
1760. The then zamindar took an active part in the rebellion of 
Snrendra Sai and was hanged, while his son died an outlaw. The 
zamindari was, however, restored after the amnesty. Th^ tahoU of 
the estate is Rs. 3,500, and the net income of the zamindar is 
Rs. 13,074. The estate is now under the Court of Wards. It is 
also called the Jaipur estate. The headquarters are at Eolabira, 
situated about 25 miles north of Sambalpur. 

Euilighoghar. — A temple situated in the jungle of mauza 
Chhaikhanch in the Kodabaga zamindari, about 31 miles north- 
west of Sambalpur. The village is a muafi grant assigned for the 
maintenance of the temple. The latter, which is dedicated to 
Maheswar BabS and is supposed .to be of superhuman construction, 
is a place of pilgrimage. There is a waterfall near the temple, and 
the deity is said to live in a pool at the foot of the fall, which is 
well stocked with fish and snakes. There is also a oave in the 
adj'oining rocks called Maheswamath, said to be his place of 
retreat. 

Eumbhari. - A village in the Bargarh tahsit, situated about 8 
miles south of Bargarh, at the junction of the Jira and Ranj 
rivers. Population (1901) 2,668. There are two old temples here, 
one dedicated to Mahadeva (Siva) and the other to Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and. Subhadra. Both the temples are maintained by 
muafi plots in the village. It is said that the best sugarcane in the 
district is grown in Kumbhari. * 

Euruaai.— A village in the Bargarh tahsil, situated about 8 
miles south-east of Bargarh. Population (1901) 739. The village 
is a muSfi village held by the zamindar of Padampur in th? 
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Bil&spnr district. There is an old temple here^dedicated to 
Maheswari, also called TTma. The temple, which is maintained by 
th§ muafi plots given by the proprietor of the village, is a small 
tiled building ; but the deity which it enshrines is held in great 
veneration by the Hindus, especially by Dum^, who famish its 
priests. Ajdtrd is held here in the month of the Dasahara and is 
attended by a large number of people. Married people who have 
no children visit the temple on this occasion. On the eighth day 
of the bright fortnight of Dasahara, one of the Dumal priests of 
Maheswar! is believed to be Assessed by the deity, whose 
spiritual influence is shown by his violently shaking his head. On 
this one day in the year he has the privilege of taking 
out from the temple two sticks (made of mahua wood), which are 
said to be the sticks of the deity, and of washing them in the 
Danta river about a mile off. While proceeding to the river with 
the sticks, a crowd of Hindu worshippers follow with offerings. 
Those who long to have children fast on this day and appear 
before the Dumal, while he is under the influence of the deity. 
The clothes of both husband and wife having been tied together, 
they fall at the feet of the Dumal, and do not rise until they are 
asked to ^0 so by the deity speaking through his lips. They are’ 
then told whether their prayer for offspring has been granted 
or not. 

Laira. — A zamlndari in the west of the Sambalpur subdivi- 
sion, extending over 40 square miles. Population (1901) 6,315. 
The zamindar, Babu Brindaban Chandra Singh, is a Qond and 
pays a takoli of Bs. 750, his net income being Rs. 1,628. The 
estate was taken under the management of the Court of Wards 
in November 1908. The headquarters are at Laira, a khdlsa 
gaontidhi village in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated about 28 
miles north-east of Sambalpur. It contains a ruined temple to 
which the following legend attaches. Some 200 years ago, it is 
said, one Jewar Gond had a dream, in which it was revealed to 
him that a temple was buried under the ground where he lay. 
With difficulty he induced the people to believe him, but the 
place being dug up, his dream was found to be true. The popu- 
lation of the village was 2,229 in 1901. 

Tig.1fba.np nr- — A village and police outpost in the north-west 
of the Bargarh subdivision, situated 25 mileB north of Bargarh- 
It contains the site of an old fort, which Narayan Singh, R&ja |of 
Sambalpur in the first half of the 19th century, used as his resi- 
dence, Lakhanpur being his khamdr or home-farm. 

Lapang^.— A village and railway station situated 22 miles 
from Sambalpur on the branch railway line fropa Sambalpur to 
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JharsagruS. J*opulation (1901) 1,653. There la a temple of 
B&mchan^ here, which is generally visited by the Eultas of the 
northern portion of the district. The village also contains a Pfi- 
mary school, branch post office and police outpost. Mica is found 
here, but it is of poor quality. 

Loisingh.-“A zammdari in the south of the Sambalpur 
subdivision, extending over 95 square miles. Population (1901) 
4,286. This zamindari was areated about 200 years ago by a 
former Eaja of Sambalpur, and its inhabitants, under the 
leadership of Surendra Sai, gave* great trouble during the rebellion 
of 1857. Madhu, one of the family, was hanged 'for having 
taken part in the murder of Dr. Moore, mentioned in Chapter 
n, but his brother, Chandru, was restored to the estate after the 
amnesty. 

Machida. — A zamindari in the extreme north-east of the 
Sambalpur subdivision, extending over 10 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1901) 1,376. The occupant family is Gond and obt^ed 
the estate about 150 years ago. The tahoU of the estate is Bs. 200, 
and the net income of the zamindari is Es. 339. The estate is 
at present under the management of the Court of Wards. The 
headquarters of the zamxndm are at Machida, about^S miles 
north-west of Sambalpur. 

Mandomahal Sirg^a. — A zamindari in the Bargarh sub- 
division, situated to the south-west of Bijepur and extending over 
7 square miles. Population (1901) 1,144. The takoii fixed for 
the estate is Es. 120, and the net income of the zamindar is 
Bs. 231. 

Mura- — A village in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated 27 
miles north-west of Sambalpur on the Sambalpur-Bilaspur road. 
Population (1901) 1,071. The village is said to have been the 
first place in the Sambalpur subdivision at which the Kultas 
settled, and it contains a temple of Eamchandi Devi, maintained 
by muafi plots, which is held in great veneration by them. There 
are also a Primary school and police outpost in the village. 

Marsinghnath. — A place of pilgrimage {tirtha) in the Bor&- 
sambar zamindari, situated about 20 miles south-west of Padam- 
pur, a few miles west of Borasambar, and 2 miles from the village 
of Durg&puli, on the western flank of the Gandamardan range. 
The following account of the place (also called Darinpap) is quoted 
from an article by Mr. Beglar in the Eeports of the Archmological 
Survey of India, Yol. XIII, published in 1882. “ The tirtha is 
at the source of the PapaharinI Nala (a tributary of the Ang), 
at the point where it finally leaves the hills after numberless 
cascades. It rises at the top of the bjll and is said to first see the 
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light at the foot of a large mango tree, where.it huhhles forth 
from a spring. It soon increases in volume hy various additions, 
md descends the west slope of the hill in a series of cascades and 
rapids, some of which (three) are very high up, and of some 
height ; the third cascade being distinctly visible from i distance 
of fully 10 miles with the naked eye, and probably from a greater 
distance. The temples are situated at the point where it finally 
leaves the foot of the steep hill and starts on its way fairly in the 
undulating plains ; the temples are neither very large nor very 
remarkable, though suflBciently so for this part of India. 

“ The most important temple is a tolerably large one in the 
Khajur^a style, once very elaborately sculptured inside and 
out, but having fallen into decay, has been repaired with a 
liberal allowance of plaster, which covers up everything. The 
tmhamandapa, which, however, I was not allowed to enter, has 
three entrances, and so far is an improvement on the Khajuraha 
style. These entrances are about the only external portions 
of the temple not buried in plaster ; they are small but elaborately 
sculptured. All round the tower of the sanctum are rows of 
statues as at Khajuraha, but these rows of statues are not con- 
tinued on to the mahimandapn, which on this account, as well 
from a certain want of proportion (so far as I could judge by 
the age, for I was not allowed to measure) to the sanctum, I con- 
sider to be a subsequent addition, the original one having most 
probably fallen down. The mahawandapa is supported internally 
on pillars, which are well carved and apparently old, so far as 
I could judge looking at them from outside the entrances. 

“ Tradition ascribes the building of the temple to Bijal Deo 
Gangabauri, I’aja of Orissa ; and it is said that seven successive 
Pandas have officiated as priests in this temple sinoe its erection. 
This statement is certainly strange, and I accordingly interpret 
it thus : - that Bijal Deo was the founder, and the temple fell 
into decay, but was repaired at one time, since when seven suc- 
cessive Pandas have officiated. This would place the repair of 
the temples about 150 years back at the utmost, and its erection 
a few centuries earlier. But we have better grounds to go upon 
in determining the age of this temple from an inscription which 
is let into the wall. The inscription, it is true, is on a detached 
slab simply let into the temple outside, and may or may not 
belong to it, but it certainly belongs to some temple which once 
at least existed here ; and as this one is clearly the oldest now 
existing, and therefore, if not the identical one, at least one of a 
group of temples to which the inscription belonged, its age can 
with every confidence be ascertained within moderate limits from 
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it, if the statement of the inscription be not inconristent with the 
age which, on architectural data, ought to be assigned to it. 

“The inscription is in transitional Oriya oharaoters, very 
closely approaching modem Oriya. It mentions a Bachha Baja 
of Patna and Bijal Baja, his son, and records the gift of the 
village of Loisinga. It is dated, but here is the puzzle. The 
date is either 672 or 728, which is utterly inconsistent with the 
forms of the characters, if referred to either the Saka or the 
Vikrama eras. I am therefore inclined to consider it as a Hijra 
date, for it was no uncommon thing to use the Hijra or the Fasli 
date aU over Bengal down to so late as a score of years ago, and 
there is nothing improbable or impossible in its having been used 
elsewhere also, it being clearly the recognized official era.* 
If then we consider it as the Hijra, all difficulties are deared 
away, for the form of the characters and the character of the 
architecture both agree with the date. 

“ Besides this principal temple, there are some other shrines, 
which are modern and of no interest ; there is one small shrine 
to Mahadeva, which appears old, on the opposite or north bank of 
the nullah, but it is of no interest. The other objects of interest, 
or at least of reverence, are the various kundi or poSls in the 
bed of the nullah, which are considered efficacious in washing 
away sins. The lowest is at a spot near the temple called Gan 
Kund, though why it should be called a kund is not evident, as 
there is no pool, deep or shallow, here at all. Higher up, at a 
short distance, is a beautiful, small roaring cascade, which falls 
into a pool below ; the cascade is known as the Gaj Dhar. Higher 
up is another with a fall of about 20 feet, known as the Bhim 
Dhar, and still higher, a small water-worn hole in the rocks on 
the right bank, known as the Sita Kund ; it is fabled to be the 
spot where Sita, going to wash certain soiled garments of hers, 
was blamed greatly by Rama for attempting to pollute the stream, 
and she accordingly scooped out the kund or hole that exists. 
Higher up is the Panoh Pandu Kund, and other sacred spots. 
There are several rook sculptures of rude execution, mostly 
figpKes of Siva, Nanii, and the Lingam, but also of Brahma and 
of Yishnu and of some seated figures.” 

More recently Mr. G. R. Bhandarkar has given the following 
aocoimt of the remains in the Report of the Archseologioal 
Survey of India for 1904-05. 

“ The temple is situated at the foot of a hill, and is surrounded 
on all sides by one of the thickest jungles of the Central 

* General Canningham points out that the date of the inscription cannot he 
the Fasli year. 
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Provinces. A streamlet gurgles close by, the -water of which is 
regarded as sacred, and at five places accumulates itself into five 
pools, called kundas. The trees and shrubs, with which the hill 
is overgrown, are so tall and numerous, that even at midday the 
sunlight that filters through their foliage is hardly stronger or 
brighter than that of the morning outside the jimgle. Higher 
up on the hill towards the south-east, near the first knnda, are 
four colossal figures, rudely carved out of the rock. They are 
shown as the first four of the five Pandava brothers. Close beside 
the northern door of the temple is another huge rude figure 
carved out of the rock, which is pointed out as that of Sahadeva, 
the remaining fifth Pandava brother. Near him is another 
colossal figure, which is of Q-anapati. Not far from these may be 
noticed, amongst the broken sculptures lying loose, a nicely 
chiselled pedestal with seven horses in front of it. The image 
which was originally set up on it must, doubtless, have been that 
of Suiya. 

“ The temple faces the east, and consists of a shrine and 
jagmohan or hall. In front of the temple, on the other side of 
the streamlet, is a Garuda stambha or piUar, with a small niche 
at the top where a lamp is lighted during the Divdii festival. It 
is said to have been erected but seven year.s ago. Near the 
jagmohan are small chambers, which are modem erections. One 
of them is used as a granary and a cooking-room, where the bhoga 
or offering made to the deity is prepared. Others are occupied 
by the pujdns or worshippers, and one of them has been reserved 
as a dharamsala for pilgrims. 

“ The walls of the jagmohan, as they are at present, are 
unquestionably rebuilt. The hall had originally three doorways, 
facing the east, north, and south ; but now only the first two 
remain, the third being blocked up and replaced with masonry 
work, thus giving an uncouth and unsymmetrical shape to the 
side wall. The remaining door-frames are of stone of a dark 
colour, and are deeply and beautifully carved. That on the 
north has Gajalaksmi occupying the post of honour on the lintel. 
Laksmi sits on a padmdsam or lotus throne with her right leg 
resting on the throne and her left hanging loose and touching a 
stool down below. On each side of her is a chauri bearer, and 
above the latter are two elephants, one on each side, standing on 
lotuses and holding water pitchers in their tranks. In old 
temples in the south, Gajalaksmi plays a prominent part on the 
doorways, specially of the halls. And it is not surprising that 
the figure of Gajalaksmi should be seen in an old temple in 
Orissa, which is connected with the south more than with the 
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north ; and, as a matter of fact, even in Orissa, at Cuttack, we 
meet -with a sculpture representing Q-ajalaksmi in one of its 
ancient oaves.* 

“ Now, to turn to the temple of Narasinhanatha : — ^the door- 
frame on the north has three mouldings, the central one mostly 
carved with pairs of musicians ; and the other two with floral 
ornamentation. It holds, in relief near the bottom on its proper 
right, Siva in one compartment and Gangs on a makura or 
crocodile in the other, and on its proper left, Siva again in one 
compartment and Yamuna on a kurma or tortoise in the other. 
The door-frame facing the east is almost exactly like this, but 
the figures at the bottom are not Siva and Gangs or Yamuna, 
but a dvdrnpala or door-keeper and a female chauri bearer. In the 
projecting wall above this doorway are Navagraha or Hie Nine 
Planets, which are generally sculptured over the entrances of 
halls or shrines to ward off the influence of evil spirits. Near 
this door-frame on its proper left is the standing image of a 
warrior with hands folded and with a sword held against the 
breast between it and the left hand. Judging from analogous 
instances, this seems to have been a figure of the personage who 
was principally connected with either the oonstroction or the 
restoration of the temple. The roof of the jagmohan is supported 
by the walls, and four columns of stone of a reddish colour and 
nicely sculptured. In the walls, outside, have been built some 
sculptures, which, in all likelihood, formed part of the original 
ext^or of the hall. 

“ On the lintel of the shrine doorway is again a figure of 
Gajalaksmi, but here Laksml is seated cross-legged. The door 
jambs contain, near the bottom, images of Jaya and Vijaya in 
niches elegantly carved. In other respects, the shrine door-teme 
is plain and devoid of all ornamentation. There are only three — 
the principal — niches on the exterior of the shrine. That facing 
the north has an image of Trivikrama with four hands, one 
broken off and the other three bearing a conch, a discus, and a 
mace. Near his foot, on one side, is Laksmi and on the other are 
three figures, of Yamana, Bali, and his minister. In the niche 
at the back is Narasinha, and in that facing the south, Yaraha. 

“ Inside the shrine is a very small image of what is called by 
the people there Marjirakesari, a form of Yishnu with the head 
of a cat and the body of a lion. It is thickly swathed in clothes 
and has a brass nose, eyes, and mouth. A long description of 
the genesis of this incarnation of Yishnu has been set forth in a 


• Cave Templee of Tndia, by Fergaston and Burgess, p. 71 and pi. I. 
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local mahatmya composed in Oiiya, but a brief account of it mil 
not here be out of place. A certain rishi was performing religi- 
ous austerities on the banks of the Godavari. He had a daugh- 
ter of the name of Malati. Havana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, once came thither and was smitten with her heauty. He 
ravished her, and thereupon the rhhi cursed her and forthwith 
quitted the place. She fell into a swoon, and was thrown in this 
condition into the river by Havana. But Godavari protected her, 
and she was brought back safely to the bank. When she 
regained her consciousness, she began to search after her father. 
Finding her search to be fruitless, she took to weeping. Her 
wailings were heard hy Musaka (mouse), the vehicle of Ganapati, 
who came up to her. He promised to restore her to her father 
on condition of enjoying intercourse with her ; and thus from 
Havana and Musaka was horn of her a demon called Musa- 
kadatta. When the latter grew up, he ate his mother up. 
Thereafter he performed religious austerities, which propitiated 
Siva. The god conferred on him the boon that ho would have 
cause for fear from none hut Narasinha of the Satya Yuga. 
The demon thus became a source of trouble to the gods. The 
gods repaired to Hama Chandra and prayed for his mercy. 
H&ma Chandra assumed the form of Narasinha and came within 
sight of Musakadatta. The latter fled in fear, and was 
pursued by Narasinha The demon approached the mmmtain 
called Gandhagiri, where the temple stands, and besought him to 
grant him refuge. This was granted, and the demon assumed the 
form of a mouse and entered the mountain. Narasinha had, there- 
fore, to become a cat, and continued the pursuit. But Gandha- 
giri interceded, and so did the gods also, who requested Nara- 
sinha to establish himself there in that feline form, and devour 
Musakadatta when he came out. 

“Into the wall of the hEili on the outside and facing the 
south has been stuck a slab of black stone with an inscription 
engraved thereon in Oriya characters and in Sanskrit language 
interspersed with Oriya words. The slab has been so deeply 
inserted that it is difficult to take an inked impression of the 
inscription. It contains four lines of writing, and, as it is 
a little abraded, it is not easy to decipher it. The inscription 
records that the temple of Narasinha was built on the M§rjara 
mountain by Vejaladevaraja, son of Yairajadevaraja, King of 
Patna, which lies to the other side of the mountain. The 
mountain is called Gandhagiri in the mdhdttnya, but is named 
Mirjara-parv'ata in the inscription, doubtless after marjdra, the 
feline form, in which, according to the legend, Narasinha resided. 
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“The date of the inscription is unfortunately lost, but it 
does not seem very difficult to arrive at an approximate date. 
In the list of the Maharajas of Patna supplied in the Central 
Provinces Gazetteer on pages 483-484, the consecutive names 
corresponding to Vairajadeva and Vejaladeva of our inscription 
are Baijul Deo I, and Baikraj Deo, the third and fourth princes 
respectively. It will he perceived that here the order of 
succession is reversed, and that the name of Baikraj Deo should 
have preceded that of Baijul Deo I., but such a slip in the 
genealogical list is pardonable, when it has to be taken so far 
back as 500 or 600 years. Now, from the same Gazetteer we 
learn that Pumail Deo, the first king of the dynasty, was bom 
about the year 1250 A.D., and was adopted by the chief of 
Kholagarh, whom he succeeded when he came of age. Supposing 
that he came of age at twenty-one years, he ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1271. He is supposed to have reigned for thirty-two 
years, and his successor, Mahaling Singh, for six years. Baikraj 
Deo, who must be the Vairajadeva of our inscription, and who, 
as just shown, must be supposed to be the third, and not the 
fourth, prince in the dynastic list, and consequently the successor 
of Mahalmg Singh, thus came to the throne in A.D. 1309. 
Baikraj Deo reigned for thirteen years, and thus we obtain 
A.D. 1323 as the date of his successor Baijul Deo’s accession. 
We have sixty-five years as the duration of Baijul Deo’s reign. 
Baijul Deo, therefore, reigned from A.D. 1323 to A.D 1387. 
Now, according to Mr. Eobert Sewell’s Chronological Tables 
the cyclic year Vikari, mentioned in our inscription, fell in 
A.D. 1359, It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that 
our inscription was dated in A.D. 1359-60. 

“ The inscription says that the temple of Narasinhanatha was 
built by Vejaladeva, hut we are aware of many instances of kings 
and chiefs speaking of themselves as having erected temples when 
they merely reconstructed them or some parts of them, so that 
it is by no means certain whether Vejaladeva actually built, or 
simply rebuilt, the temple, or, what is highly probable, the 
jagviohan, which, as it stands, is doubtless a modern reconstruction. 

“ From the architectural point of view, our temple has to be 
^signed to approximately the same period when the celelwated 
Black Pagoda at Konarak was built. The walls and Spire of 
the shrines of both the temples bear a remarkably close 
resemblance in stj le to each other. Perhaps some slight 
difference may be perceived with regard to the amalaka and 
finial of the spire, which are not so marked and distinct in out- 
line as those of the temple at Eonarak ; but we have to remember 
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that the temple of Narasinhanatha is white-washed every third 
year, and, in fact, it was so being white-washed when I visited 
it. The difference that is discernible has thus been caused by 
thick coatings of plaster that must have been carried on for years. 
It is only with respect to their jaymoham that any difference 
worth calling such may be noticed, but the hall of the temple of 
Narasinhanatha, as stated above, has undergone repairs and 
restoration, and cannot thus he expected to be in its original 
form. Our temple is, no doubt, somewhat less elaborately carved 
than the Black Pagoda, but it by no means shows any deteriora- 
tion of style, and it may, on account of its very lack of the 
exuberance of detail, be slightly earlier in age. 

“ The Black Pagoda is popularly believed to have been built by 
King Narasinhadeva I., and the published copper-plates of the 
Ganga Kings also tell us that he built a temple to the Sun at 
Konakona. Even supposing that Konakona is Kouarak, it does 
not follow tliat the temple was erected so late as the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when Narasinhadeva I. flourished. The practice 
of kings taking credit for building new temples, when they 
merely restored, rebuilt or repaired those existing in their time, is 
too common to require any new illustration. From a strictly 
architectural point, the construction of the Black Pagoda has 
been ascribed by Fergusson to the latter half of the ninth 
century, and our temple, which corresponds to it in style, 
cannot be of a later period. The deeply and artistically 
sculptured doors of the jaymohau, and especially the carving of 
the Ganga and Yamuna at the bottom of one of them, which 
are met with only in very early temples, are alone sufficient to 
show that our temple could not have been constructed later than 
the ninth century. The inscription then informs us that the 
temple itself or, more accurately, the jayihohan, w'as rebuilt 
afterwards, in A.D. 1359-60, by Vejaladeva.” 

To this interesting description it may be added that it is now 
generally agreed that the Konarak temple was erected in the 
loth century A.D. If, therefore, the resemblance of architecture 
is to be relied upon, the Narsinghnath temple was built in the 
same century. Whatever may be its date, it is one of the most 
picturesque places in the district, for the hill behind the shrine 
rises to a height of 3,234 feet, and down it tumbles a cascade or 
waterfall called the Sahasra Dhara or thousand streams. 

PadampilT. — See Borasambar. 

Paharsirgira. — A zamindari in the east of the Bargarh 
subdivision, with an area of 17 square miles. Population (1901) 
1,843. The zamindars are Gonds of the same stock as the 
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zaiuiuflars of Bherau aud Patkulamla, the tradition being that 
the family originally came from Mandla, some 700 years ago, and 
M-ltlid at I’atkulanda. The (akoL fixed for the estate is Rs. 1,200, 
and tin- net income is Rs. 2,400 

Patkulanda. — A Zamindari in tlm Bargarh subdivision, 

1 \U‘niling ovi r .^ix siiuare miles. Rop'dation (lOOl) 1,270. The 
/amindsr is tiond by a easto. The tauoh of the estate is Rs. 300, 
and ih" net imiime of the zamindari is Rs. ddl. 

Rajpur. — .V zamindari in I lie nortli of the Sambalpur siib- 
di\ision, e.\tending ov.-r 00 sijuare miles. I’opulation (1001) 
•'i.o 10. It is said to havi" been created by ilndhukar Sai, the 
ieiirtb R ija of Sainl>ali>nr, in favour of one of liis sons; and the 
zammdirs are ( 'Imubrm Rajputs. The taholi of the estate is 
Rs. Ooo, and tic net income of the zamindar is Rs. 2.003. The 
present ‘/.amindflr, Madlinkar S li, exorcises second class magis- 
terial powers. Tic re are a primary soho'il and branch post office 
at tic- bcad'iuarter.s. l\aj[«ur. 

Rampela. — A village sitnate<l about 14 miles north of 
Satnbalpnr. This is the biggest village iu the Sambalpur sub- 
diviscni. the population at the census of 1001 Kdng 4,658, con- 
sisting largely of Jharua Br.ihmans, weavers aud braziers 
^Kans'irisi. It is also one of the centres of the weaving industry, 
'<c (' and '/'(etc of gooil (juality being made by the Bhulias. 
Tlc re are an .■\ngl(^-^'e^lacular Middle school, to whii h is 
attai led a boarling-hotise witli aecommodatiou for about 40 boys, 
a t tur i-traming school, a girl.s’ school and a pcplicc outpost. A 
road inaintaiic il by tlc' Itistri'd t’ouniil counects the village with 
tl.c Reiigdi railway station. 

Rampnr. — A zamindari in the Sambalpur subdivision, exteud- 
ingi'Vir 1 !'• s iuarc mib s, of wliieh 23 sipiare miles are umler 
forist. I'opulatioii (lOtili IS.'^t'.o. R was created in the reign 
of ( libatra Sai in IttS-l. by whom it was conf'.rred on a Rajput 
aauc‘1 I’rm Nitli, a scion I'f the royal hous e In tic,' time of 
U ij t Nanyan Singh, several of the r-lations of the zamindar 
w- re munbr- d by Siireudra Sai and L’dwant Sai, who for this 
olleic e \serc sentenceii to im] risi?u:nt.nt for hie. The faAio/i of 
tic istatt is Rs. 2, non, and the iuconc of tL-. z.uniu'lar is Rs. 4,<321. 
Th> hoadipiartcis are at Rampur. al- ul '^5 mile^j north-west of 
Sambalp’jJ. which i' nt.ains a p- l.' e outpost. 

Sambalpur. — I’nn' ip'd to-wu and headquarters of the district, 
sitVeSt*'' in 21 2' . auil ^.3 5''' E. It is the terminus of a 

Iran h l.ne ft ‘b- lb ngid-NagpiU' Railway, 30 nub.s long, which 
connti ta it witn the Jhaisagura junction, and with the main line 
ti' t alcutta. from via'l. jlace it is 349 miles distant. The 
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railway station is H mik-s from the town and niik-e from the 
civil station. The {lopulation of the town in l!tol waa 1J,H70, a* 
coini>ainl with 1 l.'x'I in IHitl ; hut tho deorease is dm- to the fact 
tha' Certain villages adjoining Sanihal|iur, which Witc included 
in the town at the ( ciisilh of IS;tl, were excluded from it at tho 
las'. oeiisUB. LiXcluding thom- vdlag’-s, tlie [Hijiulatiou increased 
by more than dn js-r cent, in tin- dei-ade. 

The town lies along the left or uorth-< :u.tern hank of the 
Muhauadi, and i.s Very {•ietnres jUely situatisl. The view is 
especially fine in S •ptenilx r. win n, from sueii point as ili« circuit- 
house hill overlooking the rivi-r, flidds hoaw with irrigated riw 
can be seen stretching away for miles tog. il,er. wliih- in the liack- 
ground woiHled hills fringe the horizon, sie-ming in the ch«r 
atmosphere of this season to lie h ss than hall their real dislanoe 
away. In the foregtound i.s the Mahmadi. whii h is nearly a 
mile broa<l. Itiiring tlm rains it is often full from Ismk to liank, 
and on one or two octi-ions it h.as Issm known to overflow its 
banks and siilunerge part of the town, ^\'hen the monasm i» 
over.it falls rapiilly, and 'Inring the greater j'liii of tlm year 
there is only a small stfam somi’ forty "f fifty _\ar<ls wide. 
Opp'isite the town the river h'-'l is studd'sl with rtxks, whi'li are 
a serious obstacle to mivigiition. Th'- hanks an’ well wisshsl with 
numerous groves of mango ami oth<T tpes Ituring the ojH’n 
season a pontoon bridge is inaintain'-d by tiie Ihaigal-Nagpur 
Uailway. giving place to a ferry during the rains. 

Sambnlpur di rives its nani« from tlie gfsMoss Samhii Devi, 
iU tutelary deity, who WHS instsll<«l Imre by llalram Di'va. ih'j 
founder of the town and first ]l«ja of Sunihalpur. legend 
relates that Halram It'os. w]io ha'l h'on gi\en a grant of tliis 
part of the eountiy by his hioth-r, tlm Uaja of Tatni, estahlishisf 
himself at a plime '-.illtsl < 'lianqnir on the nortlieni liank ol the 
Mahanadi. One day while hunting, he crossed the river, and 
set his hounds at a liar--, only to fiml after a long ehnse that 
they had been r'l'iiLs-sl by it. Struck by this extraordinary 
exhibition of c'lurage by the nai^ist timi'i of animals, he conclude*! 
that thciss must he som'- supeniatural virtue in tlm land. lie 
therefore determine*! to make hU cai'ital theri'. and having built 
a town, installed in it the tutdarv- godd'ss of his family. The 
place where her image wa.s set up was an island fric;’) on which 
stood a cotton tree, and hen'-f was calle*! Semal-kud, while the 
goddess was given the nam- of Saralai. I>>c,il tradition asserts 
that the place where the Raja's dogs were r pulsed by the hare 
is a sjot, known as Badiraj, in front of the o!d city jiolioe station 
near the Balibandha tank, and that the oid town founded by 
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Balram Deva was between the city polioe-staticm and Sandfti 
Devi’s temple. 

The goddess is now enshrined in a temple c^ed Samlai Grndi, 
said to have been erected by Chhatra Sai, the seventh RA]'a of 
Sambalpur. The image of Samlai is a leurge block of stone, in 
the middle of which is a projection with a narrow groove regarded 
as the mouth. On both sides of this are depressions covered 
with beaten gold leaf to represent the eyes. The temple itself 
is a square building standing on a high plinth and surmounted 
by a spire. It has a verandah on each side and four domes at the 
comers, and is built of stone cemented with mortar. Another 
temple, known as the temple of Bara Jagannath, which is within 
the Gopalji Math, is said to have been erected by Bansi Oopid, 
a son of Balabhadra Sai, third Uaja of Sambalpur, when he 
embraced Vaishnavism. It is believed to have been the first 
Vaisbnava temple constructed in the Sambalpur district, in 
which old Vaishnava temples are comparatively rare. 

A third temple, called the Brahmapura temple, because it is 
situated in Brahmapura, the Brahman quarter, is of great sanctity, 
many civil suits being decided by the oaths ef parties taken at 
it. The temple is a small one, but it has a large haU in front 
with a roof consisting of nine hemispherical vaults. The door- 
frame of the temple is made of a reddish- coloured marble, and on 
the architrave is carved an image of Krishna sittiug upon a lotus 
and playing a flute. On the right jamb of the door there are 
nine images carved, and inside the nine domes are more carvings 
believed to represent the nine aveUdras of YLshnu, the tenth being 
represented by Krishna himself over the doorway. Inside the 
temple are images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and SubhadrS carved 
in wood. Of the other temples in the town the only ones calling 
for mention are those of Patneswari Devi and Ananta Sajya, built 
like the Bara Jagannath temple between 1500 and 1600 A.D. 
They are of uniform design, and not remarkable for beauty of 
architectme or solidity of structure. 

Historically, the old fort to the north-west of the town is 
more interesting. This is said to have been built in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century by Baja Ajit Singh, who was naturally 
induced by the raids of the arathas to fortify the portion of the 
town in which his palace stood. He therefore excavated a moat 
round the palace, the two ends of which joined the Mahanadi, 
one at the side on which the city police-station stands, and 
the other to the west of Samlai Gudi. AJl round the palace 
thorny bamboos were planted to form a barrier against invaders, 
and the bank of the Mahanadi from the Mohan Darw^ to the 
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Samlai Gndi, a length of 2,443 feet, was defended by a stone 
wall. Towers or bastions with embrasures for guns were erected 
at intervals on the wfdl. They were 18 feet high and 72 feet in 
circumference, and were faced with stone 3 feet thick and filled 
in with earth. Nothing now remains of the fort but the crumb- 
ling stone wall on the river face and a few mouldering bastions. 
One gateway only is left, that of Samlai near the temple of the 
goddess, and though the remains of the moat are still visible it is 
filled up here and there. 

Sambalpur is divided into two portions. The station, which 
contains the public offices and courts, and the houses of the civil 
officers, is pleasantly situated on the bank of the Mahanadi, to 
the south and a little to the east of the native town. The latter 
is also on the river ba nk and, including the suburbs, is about 
2 miles long by a quarter of a mile broad. It includes a large 
suburb called Bara Bazar, which is separated from the town 
proper by the area comprised within the old fort walls. This 
bazar was formerly a mere marketplace, but gradually attracted 
settlers as the town became larger, and is now chiefly inhabited 
by goldsmiths, weavers, boatmen and fishermen. Besides the 
Government offices, civil and criminal courts, there are a Jail, 
dispensary, circuit- house, dak bungalow, cooly depots, a covered 
market, a snrai near the town, and another on the opposite 
side of the river. The Baptist Mission has a station here, and 
usually two missionaries reside in the town. Sambalpur is also 
the headquarters of the Political Agent of the Orissa Feudatory 
State? and Tributary Mahals. 

Among other modem buildings may be mentioned the town 
hall, called the Victoria Memorial District Hall, which was 
erected from subscriptions raised to commemorate the reign of 
Queen Victoria, the building being opened in 1904. A veteri- 
nary dispensary has also been established, which is maintained 
by the District Council and Mimicipality. The educational 
institutions indude a high school with a boarding-house 
attached, a girls’ school and six primary schools. Of the six 
primary schools, four teach Oriya, one Hindi and one Urdu. The 
Hindi school is maintained by Government, and the Uidu school 
by a fixed annual grant from the Municipality and by private 
subscriptions. The four Oriya schools are maintained by the 
Municipality. A printing press with English and Oriya type 
was established in 1993 to commemorate the restoration of Oriya 
as the language of the courts. This press and a library con- 
structed about the same time are known as the Fraser Printing 
Press and Fraser Lihrmy, lespectirdy, after Sir Andrew Fraser, 
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formeriy Chief Commisaioner of the Central Provinces and late 
lientenant-Govemor of Bengal. The town also contains a lepei 
asylum, which is maintained by private sahscriptions and from 
the rent of a bungalow left for this purpose by Mr. Goodridge. 
A fund, controlled by five trustees, has been established for feed- 
ing pilgrims, one Nath, a Hospital Assistant, having left 
Es. 20,000, the interest on which was to be devoted to feeding 
beggars and pilgrims on the way to Jagannath. Every pilgrim 
gets a full day’s food, and every beggar relieved gets a handfuL 
A wing of a native regiment was stationed here till 1902. 

The river Mahauadi is the main source of the water-supply 
of the town, and, in addition to this, there are some selected tanks 
and wells reserved for drinking purposes. An off -shoot from the 
main stream of the Mahanadi is led through the sand after the 
manner of a canal, so that water can always be obtained near the 
bank on which the town is situated. At present, however, the 
fiow of water is obstructed by some huge rocks near the Yictoria 
Ghat. 

Samhalpnr Subdivisioit —Eastern subdivision of the district, 
extendiag over an area of 1,599 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gangpur Feudatory State, on the north-east and 
east by the Bamra State, on the south-east by the ilairakhol 
State, on the south by the Bairakhol and Sonpur States, on the 
south-west and west by the Bargarh subdivision, and on the north- 
west by the Padampur zamindari. With the exception of a Hmall 
group of villages lying along the western bank of the Mahanadi, 
the whole subdivision lies to the north and east of that river. 
Most of the subdivision is under cultivation, but there are a 
number of rooky hills and ranges, and a considerable area is under 
forest. The principal forests are included in the Gichimora 
block to the north-east, and in a large straggling area in the hills 
to the south, which forms a kind of boundary between the khiUa 
area and the Tampargarh estate and the Loisingh zamindari 
The khSha extends over 743 square miles, and there are 7 
zamindms, viz., Eolabira, E§mpur, Laira, Eajpur, Eodabaga, 
Loisingh and Machida. For administrative purposes the sub- 
division is divided into 4 th&oas, viz., Sambalpur, Jharsagura, 
SMraspur and Baghra. The population in 1901 was 274,051, and 
the density of population was 171 persons to the square mile. 

Sasan. — A village in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated 8 
miles north of Sambalpur; there is a railway station of the aamfl 
name in the village of Ilanikhinda. It contains a police outpost 
and a temple dedicated to Gopinath, which was built in the 18th 
century during the reign of Ajit Singh, but became dilapidated 
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and was subsequently repaired by one Hari Guru with subscriptions 
raised by the Brahmans. This village and the adjoining villages 
were, as the name shows, a sasan grant, and are mudfi mdljuziri 
villages. 

The term sdsan is an old one dating back to the time when 
Brahmans enjoyed the patronage of ruling Bajas. They were 
given numerous grants of villages rent-free, and the central 
portions of such villages were marked out for the exclusive resi- 
dence of Brahman families devoted to the practice of religious 
rites or the cultivation of Sanskrit learning. A typical udsan, as 
the Brahman portion of the village was called, had a road, 
some ten feet broad, running through it, lined on each side by 
oooonut groves, behind which were the residences of the Brahman 
families descended from the original grantees. 

Sohela. — A village in the Bargarh situated 15 miles 

west of Bargarh Population (1901) 1,597. The village is on 
the Eaipur-Sambalpur road and is one of the chief trade centres 
in the Bargarh lah»il. Some Cutchi and Marwari merchants have 
established shops here and purchase grain in large quantities for 
export. The village contains a sarai, said to be the best of the 
District Council tarnh in the district, a post-ofiSce, police-station, 
and Primary school. 

nttal-^isi. — See Bijepur. 
nttartir. — See Dakshintir... 
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A. 

Aboriginal races, 65, 66; edacation of 
196. 

AciharS cultiration, 114. 
Administration, forsct, 96-104 ; land 
revenue, 164-179 ; general, 180-188; 
of justice, 185-186. 

Administrative changes, 37-39 ; charges 
and staff, 180- 

Agharias, cultivation of, 109, 110. 
Agricnltnral statistics, 112 ; Association, 
120-121 ; show, 121 ; classes, 146. 
Ag;ricnltnre, 105-121. 

Ajit Singh, 23 ; rule of, 42, 43. 

Ahthaya tringa, 86. 

AleJch religion, 60. 

Alin via m, 6. 

Aina Brahmans, 80, 81. 

Ambabhona, description of, 3, 197 ; tbana 
at, 186. 

Amnsements, 86. 

Ang river, description of, 6. 

Animism, 62-64, 84, 85. 

Aranyak Brahmans, 80. 

Arhapnra, 55. 

Artisans, wages of, 137. 

Assam, emigration to, 144-145. 

Assessment of rents, 135. 

Assignees in zamindaris, 173. 

Association, agricaltnral, 120-121. 

Asylum, leper, 95. 

At land, 107, 108 ; rents of, 134. 

Atabira, 159 ; thana at, 186 ; description 
of, 197. 

Atban Qarhjats, 21. 


B. 

Babnband, 159. 

Bagdihi, outpost at, 186. 

Bagheli dialect, 57. 

Baghra, thana at, 186. 

Bahai land, 107, 108 ; rents of, 134. 
Biisi, 199. 

Balakcswar temple, legend of, 203. 

'Balia soil, 108. 

Baliar Singh, 22. 

Balsam Deva, 22. 

Bandh (tank), description of, 110-111. 
Bandha, 88. 

Bangla sugarcane Il7. 

Baptist Mission, 64 ; school of, 195. 
Barabakhra cave, 202. 

Barapahar hills, 3-4 ; 27. 

Baiapahar range, forests of, 96-99. 
BarchhH land, 116 ; rents of, 134. 
Bargarh, 55, 94, 121 ; rainfall of, 19 ; 
dispensary at, 95; roads to and from, 
161; sub-registry ofiSce at, 185; thana 
at, 186 ; description of, 197. 

Bargarh Local Beard, 191, 192. 

Bargarh plain, description of, 3. 

Bargarh Subdivision, description of, 

198. 

Barhias, 76, 78, 

Bdii land, 108; rents of, 134. 

Barmatta soil, 108. 

Barpali, 55, 94, 150, 152 ; road to, 161 ; 
outpost at, 186 ; description of, 198- 

199. 

Barpali zamlndari, 164, 169 ; description 
of. 193. 
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Btri, 8 ?. 

Satri joltivation, 114, 

Bears, 16. 

Bengal-Nagpnr Railway, 169. 

Berni land, 107, 108; rents of, 134. 
Belhl hegari, 167, 178-179. 

Bhdgahatgadi, 83. 

Bhigel system of rents, 136. 
Bhai-jiuntia, 89. 

Bhawani Pandit, 41. 

Bheran, 152, 199 ; outpost at, 186. 

Bheran river, 6. 

Bheran asmlndari, 164, 169, 170 ; des- 
cription of, 199. 

Bbikampnr, 156. 

Bhim Dhar, 310. 

Bhimgiria Brahmans, 80. 

Biogra-lhog\ tenures, 175. 

BhuiySs, 65. 

Bhufcta, 121, 166. 

Bhulias, 152. 

Bhup Singh, Msratha Governor, 24. 
BhutiSr (labourer), 137. 

Bhuti iambi, 137. 

Biitird, 115. 

Bijepur, 152, 199 ; outpost at, 186. 
Bijepur zamiiidari, 164, 169, 170 ; des- 
cription of, 199. 

Bilaspnr road, 161. 

Bindnbashini, 77. 

Binjbals, 65, 66, 76-79. 

Binjhwars, 76. 

Binha, 160, 162. 

Birds, 17-18. 

B%rhi, cultivation of, 116. 

Birth-rate, 91. 

Birtia grants, 166. 

Birtias, 69. 

Bisaihela, 199. 

Blindness, 93. 

Blocks, forest, 96. 

Boarding bonses, 195. 

Boats, 162. 

Bodhapali, 4. 

Bolangir road, 161, 

Bonam river, 6. 

Borasamhar, 201. 


Borasambar zamlndari, 76, 77, 164 ; rants 
in, 136 ; roads in, 161 ; excise lystein 
in, 183-184 ; description of, 200-201. 
Botany, 12- IS. 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 

Boys’ schools, 1 96. 

Brahmans, 66, 80-82, 

Brahmani, outpost at, 186. 

Brahmapnra, 218. 

Brahmottar grants, 165 ; land, 176. 

Brass manufacture, 153-154. 

British, cession of Sambalpur to, 21; 

early administration, 30-31. 

Buffaloes, 17. 

Bura Deo, 75. 

c. 

Cadenhead, Dr., 28. 

Calamities, natural, 122-132. 

Car festival, 88. 

Castes and tribes, 65-82. 

Cattle, 121 ; diseases, 121 ; markets, 156. 
Census statistics, 53. 

Central Provinces, transfer of Sambaipnr 
to and from, 37 39. 

Centres of trade, 156. 

Cbakerkend, 159 ; ontpost at, 186, 

Ch^ (boat), 162. 

Cbamars, 59. 

Charitable dispensaries, 95. 

Chavki'tdrt, 187, 188. 

Cbaurpnr, description of, 201-202. 
Cbhattisgasbi dialect, 57. 

Cbichendra, 152. 

Cholera, epidemics of, 93. 

Christians, 64. 

Civil jnstice, administration of, 185. 
Climate, 18-19 ; If otte’s account of, 49; 

in relation to health, 90. 

Clive, Lord, 40, 49. 

Cloth weaving, 152 
Clothing, 88. 

Coal, 8; mines, 154, 

Cocoons, rearing of, 149-160. 

Commerce, 165-157. 

Commnnication, means of, 158-163, 
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ConBgnration of district, 2. 

Conservancy, forest, 96-99. 

Contract supply system, 181. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 118 ; weaving, 

152. 

Country spirit, manufacture and con- 
sumption of, 181-182. 

Courts, civil and criminal, 185. 

Crawford, Mr., 28. 

Creepers, 14. 

Crimes, 185. 

Criminal justice, administration of, 185. 
Crops, principal, 112-118. 

Cultivation, 105-121 ; extension ami 
improvement of, 1 19-120. 

Cutchls, 147. 

Cuttack road, 160-161. 

D. 

Dacoity, 185. 

Dale road, 158. 

Oaksliintir, 1, 202. 

Dalima stone, 155. 

Dambas, 67. 

Dances, 86. 

Dauta river, 6. 

Dantajhaonjor river, 159. 

Daiahara festival, 88-89. 

Ueaf-mutism, 93. 

Death-rate, 91. 

Deiof far grants, 165; lands, 176. 
Debrigarli, 3, 27 ; description of, 202. 
Density of population, 53, 54. 

Ohama, 152, 156, 160 ; outpost at, 186 ; 

description of, 202, 203, 

Dhot\s, 150. 

Diamonds, 9-12, 20, 40 ; mining, 154. 
Diarrhoea, 92. 

Diseases, principal, 91-93 ; Motte’s 
account of, 50, 51 ; of cattle, 121. 
Dispensaries, 95. 

Distillery system, 181. 

District Council, 189-191. 

District staff, 180, 185. 

Domestic animals, 121, 

Donga (boat), 162. 

Dress of the people, 83. 


Dumals, 207. 

Dungcr Devata, 77. 

Dnngri, 155. 

Dungripali, outpost at, 186. 

Dutha Deo, 64. 

Dwari Ghat, 197. 

Dysentery, 92. 

E. 

i Education, 194 196; progress of, 194- 
j 195 ; statistics of 195 ; secondary, 

1 195; primary, 195; of Miiham 

I madans and aboiiginals, 196. 

Elephants, 16, 17. 

Emigration, 54, 55 ; to Assam, 144, 145, 
English, suzerainty of, 26-27 ; annex- 
ation hy, 27-28 ; early administration, 
30-31. 

Excise, administration of, 181-184. 
Exports, 155. 

Extension of cultivation, 119 120. 

F. 

. Famines, early, 122; of 1897, 122, 123 ; 
of 1900, 123-132 ; prices in, 122, 125- 
127. 

Fauna, 13-18. 

Female education, 196. 

Ferries, 159. 

Festivals, 86-89. 

Feudal system of Sambalpnr, 29-30 ; 
Motte’s account of, 50, 51. 
i Fever, prevalence of, 91-92. 

I Fibre crops, cultivation of, 118. 

Field labourers, 146. 

; Fish, 18. 

Food of the people, 83 84. 

Forests, 96-104 ; reserved forests 96-100; 
zamindari forests, 100-102; village 
forests, 102 ; fuel and fodder reserves, 
102. 

Free labour, 85-86. 

Fruit trees, 14, 

Fruits, 119. 

Fuel and fodder reserves, 102. 

Funeral ceremonies of Gandas, 69; of 
Gonds, 75, 76; of Binjhals, 79. 


Q 
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G. 

Galirss, 70. i 

Oaint, 78. 

Gaiaama, description of, 203. 

Gaisilat, ontpoat at, 186. 

Gaj Dhar, 210. 

Galena, 9. 

Game birds, 17, 18. 

Gan Hand, 210. 

Gandamardan range, 4, 7. 

Gaudapai^ 83. 

Gandas, 66, 67-69, 187, 188 ; in famine 
time, 130 j emigration of, 144, 145; 
occupations of, 149, 152 ; 

Qanja, consumption of, 182, 133. 
Oaontidhi tenures, 174-175. 

Gaos/ios, 84, 165, 166; status of, 174, 
175. 

Garden produce, 119. 

Garb Loisingh, 172. Also sec Loisingb. 
Garbjat States, 21, 22. 

Oarhtia, 165. 

Gauras, 66, 70. 

General administration, 180*188. 

Geology, 6-12. 

Ghasias, 135. 

Gbennpali, outpost at, 186. 

Gbes samindari, 164, 169, 170; description 
of, 203. 

Gibbon, mention of Sambalpur by, 20. 
Gicbimora, 88, 

Girls’ schools, 196. ^ 

Glass bangles, 155. 

Gold, deposits of, 9; mining of, 154. 

Gold ware, 154. 

Gondi language, 57. 

Gonds, 63, 66, 74-76; rising of, 27; 

religion of, 62-64 ; festival of, 88. 
Gondwana rocks, 7. 

Gotwaki hill, 4. 

Grasses, 15. 

Grazing grounds, 121. 

Guja hill, 4, 

Qulji, cultivation of, 116. 

GundiJchia, 87, 88. 

Ovnid, 77. 

Our, export of, 118, 


OuH (labourer), 137; 138, 

H. 

Halna Brahmans, 80, 81. 

Hansamnra KatapAIi, description of, 203, 
Harad river, 6. 

Harinpap, 20& 

Hathibari river, 161. 

Health, public, 90-95. 

Hemp drngs, 182, 183. 

High school, 195. 

Hill system 3-5. 

Hindi language, 57; o licial adoption of, 
38. 

Hindu sects, 58 62. 

Hiraknd, diamonds at, 10, 11 ; description 
of, 203-204. 

History of the district, 20,39; Sambal- 
pur in 1766, 40 52. 

I Honorary Magistrate*, 185. 
i Houses of the people, 82, 

I Hums, 121, 156; description of, 204. 

i I. 

I 

1 Ib river, description of, 6. 

I Immigriition, 54, 55. 
i Iiiipey, Major, 35, 36. 

Imports, 155. 

Incidence of land revenue, 168. 

I Income-tax, 184-185. 

Indnslrisl classes, 146. 

Industries, 147-155 ; jail, 188. 

I Infirmities, 93. 

I Inocnlation, 95. 

Insanity, 93. 

Iron ores, 8, 159 ; smelting and manufac- 
ture, 152, 153, 

Irrigation, 109-112. 

J. 

Jagannath, worship of, 82, 88. 

Jagdalpur, outpost at, 186. 

Jails, 188. 

Jains, 58 
Jaipur, 206. 

Jamartala, deacription of, 204-205 
Jamli river, 6. 

Jammla, 156. 
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Jianlar, 84.85; work ard ncolunicnts 
of, 187, 188. 

Jhaonjor r:vcr, 159. 

Jhargliati, 32, 33. 

Jhargbah hills, 4. 

Jharsagura, 55, 94, 147, 159; dispousary, 
at, 95; thana at, 186 ; description of, 
204. 

Jharsagnra-Sauibalpur branch line, 159. 
Jbarna Brahmans, 80, 81. 

Jbarua Ganras, 70. 

Jhoras, 10. 

Jhnljor river, 160. 

JIra river, 6, 159. 

Jonk river, 6. 

j/bradr, cultivation of, 116. 

Judicial stall', 185. 

Jnjnmara, 161, 172 ; description of, 205. 
Justice, administration of, 185-186. 

Jute, 120, 121. 

K. 

KabirpaLtbis, 58. 

Kado tarishta, 86. 

Kadobabal, outpost at, 186, 

Kalapahar, legendary invasion of, 22-23. 
Kamgaon, description of, 205. 

Kamil jama, 171, 172. 

Kansarls, 153. 

Kansmnra, 5. 

Karma festival, 87. 

Katapali, 55, 152. 

Eatarbsga, 55, 156. 

Katarbaga range, 5, 8. 

Kata tank, description of, 110 
Kawars, 65. 

Kauris, cultivation of, 118. 

Kayakud river, 161. 

Keli kadam festival, 87. 

Kewats, 66, 79-80. 

Khagala, 154. 

Ehaira, 77. 

Khallia soil, 108. 

KhaUa, 1, 164 ; rents in, 133-136 ; 

revenue history of, 165-168. 

Khalta Local Boards, 189, 190. 

Kkandi, 137. 


j Khandna^da/o, 182, 183. 

. cultivation, 114. 

Khari soil, 108. 
j Kharia language, 57. 

' Kharias, 65, 66. 

Kharmnnda, cutpcstat, 186. 

Kharpani, 79. 

Rharsal zamindari, 164, 169, 171 ; 

i description of, 205. 

Kharnras, 153. 

Khinda, 32 ; description of, 205-206. 
Khonds, 65, 66. 

I Kisan language, 57. 

! Kisans, 65. 

I Kitchens, famine, 125, 128. 

; Kittoe, account of Sambalpur by, 28, 29. 

, KodSbaga zamindari, 164, 169, 170 ; 
description of, 206. 

Kodo cultivation of, 115. 

Kolabira, 24, 33, 152. 

Kolabira zamindari, 164, 169, 170 ; 

description of, 206. 

Kolitas, 71. 

Kol language, 57. 

Kols, 65, 66. 

Kosa, 149. 

Koslitas, 150, 151. 

Koiwart, duties of, 186. 

Kuilighogbar, descriptiou of, 206. 

Kultas, 66, 71-73 ; cultivation of, 109, 
110 . 

KuUh\ cultivation of, 116. 

KumarX grants, 165. 

Kumbbari, 55, 206. 

Kumbhipatias, 59-62. 

Kumelsingb, 155. 

Kuias, 65, 66, 137. 

Kuiuan, description of, 206-207. 

Kurukh language, 57. 

Ku»li (boat), 162. 

Kathia (labourer^ 139. 

Kutki, cultivation of, 115. 

L. 

Lai our. free, 85, 86 ; supply of, 144. 
Labourers, 146 ; wages of, 137 ; material 
condition of, 143, 144. 
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Lahra Bthra, 154. 

Laira, 55. 152, 207. 

Lgira zamiudari, 164, 169, 170; descrip- 
tion of, 207. 

Laklianpur, 3; outpost at, 186 ; descrip- 
tion Ilf, 207. 

Lakshineswari, 77. 

Lalc$hm\prasdd iambia, 137. 

Lambarddr gaontia, 168. 

Landlords, relations with tenants, 177- 
179. 

Land revenue, admiuistmlioo of, 164- 
179 ; incidence of, 168 ; receipts from, 

181. 

Land tenures, 172-177. 

Language, 55-57. 

lapanga, 154, 159; outpost at, 186; 

description of, 207-208. 

Lastala, 133- 
Laria, 57, 68, 73. 

Laria Brnhtuans, 81. 

Laterite, 7. 

Leather work, 155. 

Legendary history, 21-23. 

Leper nsyluin at Sanibalpur, 95, 

Leprosy, 93. 

Lessees in zaniindarls, 173. 

Lidlchid, 139. 

Limestone, 8, 154. 

Literate piopniation, 194. 

Litigation, 185, 1S6. 

Lobela, 147. 

Local Boards, 189, 190, 191, 193. 

Local Self-Government, 189, 193. 
Loharachatti, 159 
Lohars, 153. 

Loisingh, 154, 172. 

Loisingli zamindari, 164, 169, 170; 

description of, 208. 

Lutheran Mission, 64. 

M. 

Machida zamindari, 164, 169, 170; 

description of, 208. 

Madan, 139. 

Mabanadi river, description of, 5-6; 
tributaries of, 6 ; navigation, 161-163. 


aheswamath cave, 206. 

Mahtta trees, 14, 119. 

Mahutgundi, 87, 88. 

Maintenance of records, 168, 169, 

Maize, cnltivation of, 116. 
mi land, 167, 108 ; rents of, 134. 

Malarial fever, 91, 92. 

Afalguzdri tenures, 173-174. 

Aldlguzara, status of, 173, 174, 173. 
Mdlikana, 175. 

Mdlii-tnaJcldza tenures, 175, 176. 
Mullock, visit of, 40, 

Maltijor river, description of, 6, 160, 
161. 

Mandobanj hill, 5. 

Mandomahal Sirgira zamindari, 164, 169, 
170 ; dose iption of, 208. 

Manufactures, 147-155. 

Marathas, conquest by, 23, 24 ; rule of, 
25, 26, nrgotiations with, 40, 41; raids 
of, 47, 48, 50. 

Markets, 156. 

Marriage customs, of Oandas, 69; of 
Kultas, 72; of Savaras, 74; of Binjhals, 
78, 79. 

Marwaris, 147. 

Maaur, cultivation of, 116. 

Material condition of the people, 140- 
144; of zamindars, 142 ; of tenants, 
142, 143 ; of labourers, 143, 144. 
Matbda, 150. 

Means of communication, 158-163, 
Medical aspects, 90-95 ; institutions, 
95. 

Melchhamunda, outpost at, 186. 
Mercantile classes, 147. 

Mctaoiorphic rocks, 7, 8. 

Mica, 9; miui.ig, 154. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 195, 

Migration, 54, 55 ; to Assam, 144-145. 
Mir.er.als, 8-12, 154-155. 

Mines, 154. 

Missions, Christian, 64. 

Money orders, 163. 

Monsoon, rainfall, 18, 19. 

Mortality, 91; famine, 128-129. 
Motijhira (fever), 92. 
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Motte’s jouruey to and description of 
Sambalpur, 40.52. 

Muajiddrs, 173. 

Mnhamm.'idan invasion, legend of, 22*23. 
Muhammadans, .58 ; education of, 196. 
MuTca cnltivation, 114. 

Mukaddam Rules, 93, 94 
Munda language, 57 ; tribes, 66. 

Munda (tank), description of, 110. 
Mundher, 4, 161. 

Mang, cnltivation of, 116. 

Municipalities, 192, 193. 

Mm^a, ontpost at, 186 ; description of, 
208. 

Mutiny of 1857. 31-35. 

N. 

Nana Sahib, invasion of, 23-24. 

Sarihd, 84. 

Narsinghnatb, 4, 68, 77, 79, 156; descrip- 
tion of, 208-215. 

Natural calamities, 122-132, 

Natural divisions of district, 2-3. 
Navigation, 161-163. 
yazrana, 165, 173, 

Negi, 84. 

Northern Zamindari Local Board, 189, 
190, 191, 192. 

Nuagarh, 197. 

Nuakiid festival, 87. 

O . 

Occujiancy tenants, 176. 

Occupations of the people, 146-157. 

Octroi tai, 193. 

Oil-seeds, cnltivation of, 116. 

Opium, consumption of, 181. 

Oraon language, 57. 

Oraons, 65, 66. 

Oriya language, 55-56; official adoption 
of, 38. 

Outposts, police, 186. 

Outstill system, 181-182. 

P. 

Pdchhitda, 150. 

Pachwai, consumption of, 183. 
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! Padampur, 55, 94, 147, 201 ; dispensary 
1 at. 95 ; thana at, 186. 

! Pagris, 150. 

I Paharsirgira, 152. 

Paharsirgira zamindaii, 164, 169, 170; 

description of, 215-216. 

Paindas, 67. 

Paihal, 83. 

Palm trees, 15. 

Panch .Sasani Brahmans, 80. 

Pdndhti tax, 180, 184, 185. 

Paudkapitia soil, 108, 
j Paiikas, 69-70. 

Pans, 67. 

I Papaharini Nala, 208. 
i Pastur.age, 121. 

' Pat-Bariha, legend of, 201. 

I Patkulandii zamindari, 164, 169, 170 ; 
description of, 216. 

Patnaikpara, school at. 195. 

Pdtrdnl, 78. 

Pattdbddi, 82. 

Pafwd (boat), 162. 

Paltcdris, 84, 168. 

Peas, cultivation of, 116, 

People, the, 53-89 ; material condition of, 
140-144 ; occupations of, 146-157. 
Pharsapen, 63. 

Physical aspects, 1-19. 

Pliny, 20. 

Pot, 139. 

Fold festival, 87. 

Police, 186-188. 

Population, growth of, 53 ; density of, 
53, 54 ; urban, 55 ; rural, 55. 

Postal communication, 163, 

Post offices, 163. 

Prices, 139-140 ; in famines, 122, 125- 
127. 

Primary education, 193. 

! Principal crops, 112-118. 

! Principal diseases, 91-93. 

I Produce rents, 136. 

I Proprietary tenures, 172. 
j Ptolemy, 20. 

I Puajiuntia, 72. 

I Public health, 90-95, 
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Public Works Department, 159, 180. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 116 ; prices of^ 
140. 

Purvg, 138. 

Q. 

Quarries, 154, 155 

£. 

llaby, Mr-, 40, 47. 

Bagbjui Bhonsla, 2-1, 25. 

Raghuniithia Brabmans, 80. 

Railways, 159. 

Rainfall, 19 ; in relation to agriculture’ 
108-109. 

Raipur road, 159. 

Rajas of Siimbalpur, 21-30; rule of, 
28-30. 

Eiijpur, 152, 216. 

Rajpur zamindari, 164, 169, 170; des- 
cription of, 216. 

Ramchandi, 71. 

Rampela, 55, 152; outpost at, 186; 
description of, 216. 

Riimpur, 216; coal-field, 8 ; outpost at, 
186. 

Riinipur zamindari, 164, 169, 170; des- 
cription of, 216. 

Ran] river, 161. 

Rapids ou the Mahaiiadi, 5. 

RaA, cultivation of, 116. 

Rates of rent, 133, 136. 

Rath Jatra festival, 88. 

Rawats, 70. 

Rebellion of 1857, 31-35 ; close of, 
35-37. 

Registration, 185. 

Registry offices, 185. 

Relations of landlords and tenants, 
177-179. 

Relief works, famine, 124, 125, 127-128. 

Religions, 57-64. 

Remenda, 55, 150, 152 ; ontpsst at, 186 j 
school at, 195. 

Bengali, 195. 

Rents, 133-136; in hhSlsa, 133-136; i 
produce rents, 136 ; in zamindaris, 136. I 


Reptiles, 18. 

Reserved forests, 96>100. 

Revenne history, of the tchaUa, 165-168 ; 
of the zamindaris, 169-172. 

Revenue of the district, 180-185 ; 
land revenne, 181 ; excise, 181-184; 
stamps, 184; income-tax, 184-185 ; re- 
gistration, 185. 

Revenne, land, administration of, 164- 
179 ; incidence of, 168 ; in 1766, 
Mottc’.s account of, 50. 

Rice, varieties of, 113 ; methods of 
cultivation of, 113-113: prices of, 
140. 

Rinderpest, 121. 

River system, 5-6. 

Roads, j 59-161. 

Rodents, 17. 

Roughsedge, 24, 26. 

Rugri soil, 108. 

Ryots, 176 ; relations with hndlords, 
177-179. 

s. 

Sdbaras, 73. 

Saliaspur, 160 ; Ibana at, 186. 

S'sbasra I'hara, 215. 

Shi forests, 96, 99. 

Samasiogha, outpost at, 186. 

Samhalpur forest range, 96. 

Sambalpur in 1766, description of, 40-52. 

Samhalpur Local Board, 189, 190. 

Sambalpur Subdivision, description of, 

220 . 

Sambalpur tahsM, physical features of, 
3. . 

Samhalpur town, description of, 216-220; 
rainfall of, 19; in 1838, 28,29; dis- 
pensary and leper asylum at, 95; 
veterinary dispensary at, 121 ; roads 
to and from, 159161; sub-registry 
office at, 185 ; tbana at, 186 ; muni- 
cipality at, 192, 193 ; High school at, 
195 ; population, 217 ; derivation of 
name, 217-218 ; temples, 218 ; fort, 
2)8.219; modern buildings, 219; water- 
supply, 220, 
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SamlSi Devi, worship of, 87, 89, 217, 
218. 

San, cahivation of, 118, 

Sanitation, 93-94. 

Sansias, 155, 

Sarlt, 150. 

Sarua Brahmans, 80, 81. 

Sasan grants, 165, 221. 

Sasan village, 155, 159 j outpost at, 186 ; 

description of, 221. 

Satnamis, 58, 59. 

Savaras, 20, 65, 66. 73-74j festival of, 
88 . 

Savings Bank transactions, 163. 

Scarcity. Sea Famines. 

Scenery, 2. 

Schools, 194-196; High, 195; Middle 
Vernacular, 195; Primary, 196 
Secondary education, 195. 

Sericnlture, 147-152. 

Service holdings, 176-177. 

Seaamum, cultivation of, 116. 

3»iA0, 69. 

Settlement of rents, 183-135. 

Settlements of revenue, early, 166; of 
1876, 167; of 1885-1839, 167; of 1905, 
168. 

SiiluM gaontiaa, 174. 

Silk weaving, 147-152. 

Silver ware, 154. 

Singbora pass, 4, 24, 34. 

Sita Hand, 210. 

Skin diseases, 92. 

Smelting of iron, 153. 

Snakes, 18. 

Snipe, 18. 

Soeial life, 82-89. 

Sohela, 159; thiina at, 186 ; description 
of, 221. 

Soil unit system, 135. 

Soils, 107-108. 

Sonars, 154. 

Sonpur road, 160. 

Sonthem Zamindari Local Bo.ird, 189, 
190, 191, 192. 

South-West Frontier Agency, 37. 

Stamps, revenue from, 181. 


I Statistics, of rainfall, 19 ; vital, 90-91 ; 

I agricultural, 112; of education, 195, 

I Stone carving, 155. 

, Stone quarries, 153, 
j Sud dance, 87. 

I Subdivisions of the district, 1, 180. 
j Sab-tenancies of land, 177. 

: Sugarcane, cultivation and manufacture 
of, 116-118. 
i SHgdd, 183. 

I Sulsulia, outpost at, 186. 
j Sunari, 4 ; bill at, 8. 

I Supply of labour, 144. 
i Surendra Sai, 26, 27, 31-37. 
j Susari Brahmans, 80, 81. 

I Syphilis, prevalence of, 93. 

I 

: T. 

Tahsilddrt, 180. 

I TahAls of the district, 180. 

: TahoU, 164, 169, 170, 171. 

; Talcher rocks, 7. 

, Talpadar, 1 99. 

1 Talpatia, 121, 152, 156. 

; Tamhi, 137. 

TKmparsara, 55 ; school at, 195. 

Tandi (sugarcane), 117. 

Tanks, irrigation from, 109, 110-111 ; 
administration of. 111, 112. 

I TSrf, consumption of, 183. 
j Tavernier, mention of Samhalpnr by, 20, 

! Telegraph offices, 163. 

Telis, 66, 80. 

Temperature, 18, 19-! 

Tenancy rights, 176, 

Tenants, 176 ; material condition of, 142, 
143 : relations with landl irds, 177-179. 
Ttndd (water-lift), 112. 

Tenures of laud, 172-177. 

Tbanas, police, 186. 

TiVkaddrt in zamindaris, 173. 

Tigers, 15. 

Tily cultivation of, 1116. 

Timber trees, 12, 13. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 118. 

Topography, 1. 

Tora, 55. 
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Towna, 55. 

Trade, 1S5>1S7 ; centres of, 156 ; 

routes, 156-157- 
Truning schools, 196. 

Trees, 12-15, 99. 

Tribal dialects, 57. 

Tribes and castes, 65-82. 

Tnkra, 153. 

Tosser silk weaving, 147-152. 


Ubhaya Singh, struggles with the Mara- 



this, 23, 24 ; Motte’s account of, 41, 44. 


Urdu school, 196. 


Urid, cnltivation of, ll6l 

iA>- ■ 

Utkal Brahmans, SO, 81. 


Uttal-Baisi, 199. 


Utlartir. 1. 202. 



V. 


Vaccination, 94, 95. 


Vansittart, mission of, 40. 

Vegetables, 119. 


Vegetation, 12-15. 


Veterinary relief, 121. 


Village commnnities, 82-84 ; forests. 


102 ; police, 186-188. 
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VOlage MuiitatiaD, 93, 94. 
Tillage servants, 84. 
Tillages, 55. 

Tital statistics, 90-91. 


Wages. 137-139. 

Wajib-ul~arz, 170, 172. 

Water commnnications, 161-163. 

Weaving of silk, 147-152; of cottoa. 
152. 

WeUs, irrigation from, 109, 112. 

Wheat, cnltivation of, 116. 

Wild animals, 15-17. 

Wolves, 16. 


Zamindari forests, 100-102. 

Zamiiidari Local Boards, 191, 192. 
Zamindaris, rents in, 136 ; nnmber- and 
area of, 164 ; revenue history of, 1 69- 
172 ; lessees in, 173; assignees in, 173. 
Zamiudais, material condition of, 142 ; 

status of, 172-173 ; powers of, 180. 
Zoology, 15-17. 
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